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FATHER  PAUL  SARP1. 


FATHER  PAUL,  whose  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monastick  life,,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born 
at  Venice,  August  14,  1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandize,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  at  his 
death,  he  left  hk  family  very  ill  provided  for,  but 
under  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  piety  was  likely 
to  bring  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  them,  and 
whose  wise  conduct  supplied  the  want  of  fortune 
by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother, 
master  of  a  celebrated  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first 
rate,  with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born 
for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure  and 
gaiety,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he  could 
repeat  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progress 
in  literature :  at  thirteen,  having  made  himself  mas* 
ter  of  school-learning,  he  turned  hifi    studies  to 
philosophy  and  the  mathematicks,  and  entered  \tood 

*}^™der  CapeH*  of  Cremona  who,  tWfeYi 
telebrated  master  of that  as»;A~  ^         ■»  v 

vol.  ir.       ^ro*tDat  s«ence,  confess  e  &  km« 
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in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his  pupil  farther 
instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  his 
scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  him, 
to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  though  his  uncle 
and  his  mother  represented  to  him  the  hardships 
and  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advised  him 
with  great  zeal  against  it.  But  he  was  steady  in 
his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of  the 
order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of 
life  in  most  persons  very  improper  for  such  en- 
gagements, but  in  him  attended  with  such  maturi- 
ty of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  temper,  that  he 
never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he  then  made, 
and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn  publick  pro- 
*    fession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him),  being 
then  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  a  publick  disputation  by  his  genius  and 
learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Mantua,  a  great 
patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent  of  his  su- 
periors to  retain  him  at  his  court,  and  not  only 
made  him  publick  professor  of  divinity  in  the  ca- 
thedral, but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs  of  his 
esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then  no! 
only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldee  languages,  but  with  philosophy,  the  ma- 
themat'wks,  canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts  of  natu- 
ral  philosophy,  and  chemistry  itself;  fot\ns  «pg& 
cation  was  unintermitted,  his  head  clear,  bia  a^pt 
"ension  quick,  and  his  memory  retentive- 
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Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  illustrious  cardinal  Borromeo  with 
his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on  many  oc- 
casions, not  without  the  envy  of  persons  of  less 
merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to  lay  a 
charge  against  him,  before  the  Inquisition,  for  de- 
nying that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis;  but  the  accusation  was 
too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the 
dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  knowledge 
untouched.  By  him  Acquapendente,  the  great 
anatomist,  confesses  that  he  was  informed  how  vi- 
sion is  performed;  and  there  are  proofs  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  frequently  conversed  upon  astronomy  with  ma- 
thematicians, upon  anatomy  with  surgeons,  upon 
medicine  with  physicians,  and  with  chemists  upon 
the  analysis  of  metals,  not  as  a  superficial  enquirer, 
but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  he  employed  so 
well,  were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in.  the 
Inquisition,  where  a  former  acquaintance  produced 
a  letter  written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  said, 
"  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no 
preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by  dishonest 
means."    This  accusation,  however  dangerous,  was 
passed  over  on  account  of  his  great  reputation,  but, 
made  such  impression  on  that  court,  that  he  was 
afterwards  denied  a  bishoprick  by  Clement  VIII. 
After  these  difficulties  were  surmounted,  ¥&\ta& 
Paul  again  retired  to  his  solitude,   where  \ie  Wf- 
pears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by  Yi\m  at  Oaa 
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time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improve- 
ments in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care 
with  which  he  read  the  scriptures,  that,  it  being  his 
custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any  passage  which  he 
intended  more  nicely  to  consider,  there  was  not  a 
single  word  in  his  New  Testament  but  was  under- 
lined ;  the  same  marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his 
Old  Testament,  Psalter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exasperated 
by  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  inter- 
fered with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid 
the  whole  state  under  an  interdict. 

The  senate,  rilled  with  indignation  at  this  treat- 
ment, forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  publish  the 
Pope's  bull;  and  convening  the  rectors  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which  most 
of  them  readily  complied ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  some 
others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict  expelled 
the  state. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
sures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others,  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  entered  the  lists,  and  with  his  confede- 
rate authors  defended  the  papal  claims  with  great 
scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  sophistical  rea- 
sonings, which  were  confuted  by  the  Venetian 
apologist  in  much  more  decent  language,  and  with 
much  greater  solidity  of  argument. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  eminent- 
Jy  distinguished,  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
Me supreme  Magistrate,  his  ZYeatwe  oj^  Excommu- 
ncation  translated  from  Gerson,  with  an  Apology 
w  other  witinga,  for  which  he  was  dfce&\*&K* 
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die  Inquisition  at  Rome;   but  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  he  did  not  obey  the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  pro- 
positions maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome  were 
these :  That  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as  he 
is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That  he 
can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose  kings  with- 
out any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the  good  of 
the  church  requires  it.  That  the  clergy  are  exempt 
from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  accountable 
to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason.  That  the 
Pope  cannot  err:  that  his  decisions  are  to  be  re- 
ceived and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though  all  the 
world  should  judge  them  to  be  false :  that  the  Pope 
is  God  upon  earth;  that  his  sentence  and  that  of 
God  are  the  same;  and  that  to  call  his  power  in 
question,  is  to  call  in  question  the  power  of  God: 
maxims  equally  shocking,  weak,  pernicious,  and 
absurd ;  which  did  not  require  the  abilities  or  learn- 
ing of  Father  Paul,  to  demonstrate  their  falsehood, 
and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that,  no  court  but 
that  of  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favowx 
them.     The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  outhota 
amfbted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  wiWmg  *.c 
*mc/udethe  affair  by  treaty,  which,  by  the  me& 
**m  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodi 
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ed  upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the 
Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it;  some  upon  differ- 
ent pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent  to  the 
galleys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment.  But 
.  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  against  Father  Paul, 
who  soon  found  the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he  was 
going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six  months 
after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked  by  five 
ruffians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  gave  him  no  less 
than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which  wounded  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left  for  dead.  The 
murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  Pope's  dominions,  but 
were  pursued  by  divine  justice,  and  all,  except  one 
man,  who  died  in  prison,  perished  by  violent  deaths. 
This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him 
to  confine  himself  to  his  convent,  where  he  engag- 
ed in  writing  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
a  work  unequalled  for  the  judicious  disposition  of 
the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  model  of 
historical  writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton 
as  equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity;  in 
which  the  reader  finds  "  Liberty  without  licenti- 
ousness, piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of  speech 
without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  without  rigour, 
and  extensive  learning  without  ostentation." 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  consequence,  he 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  se\ra&m\)fcL* 
?old  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  tiiSL  ltWraeaa 
durable.  He  iang-ui  shed  more  than  t¥je\>jemoxvV\A, 
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which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  preparation  for 
las  passage  into  eternity;  and  among  his  prayers 
and  aspirations  was  often  heard  to  repeat,  Lord! 
ww  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  hut  on  Monday 
was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  imme- 
diate death;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for  his 
change  by  receiving  the  Viaticum  with  such  marks 
of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified  the  be- 
holders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  publick  affairs,  and  returned  answers,  in 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of  mind 
as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  prayers, 
with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts,  be- 
ing able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  words, 
Esto  perpctua,  Mayst  thou  last  for  ever;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  71st  yeaT  of  his 
age;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  most  foixmda.- 
b/e  enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  YAs 

l!^i%JniJ?r  **  ****  for  his  integrity.     Hi' 
detestatum  of  the  corruption  of  the  Romal  cto 
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appears  in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this 
memorable  passage  of  one  of  his  letters :  "  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  die  Jesuits:  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits, 
Rome  will  be  ruined;  and  if  Rome  is  ruined,  re- 
ligion will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  life  to  have 
had  a  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
his  friend,  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all 
his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administering  to 
Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell  siek 
at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  had  with  him 
in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 


BOERHAAVE. 


The  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
so  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  universally  lamented 
through  the  whole  learned  world,  will,  we  hope, 
be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers:  we  could 
have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting  flying  re- 
ports, and  inserting  unattested  facts;  a  close  ad- 
herence to  certainty  has  contracted  our  narrative, 
and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that  bulk,  at  which 
modern  histories  generally  arrive. 
-Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  tne\a&t  foz^ 
? -December,  1668,  about  one  in  €ne  moxran^  *1 
oorAout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  fcoml^ 
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den;  his  father,  James  Boerhaave,  was  minister  of 
Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son*,  in  a  small  account  of 
his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable  character, 
for  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  behaviour, 
for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  management  of  a  nar- 
row fortune,  and  the  prudence,  tenderness,  and  di- 
ligence, with  which  he  educated  a  numerous  family 
of  nine  children.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  his- 
tory and  genealogy,  and  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  v 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might,  per- 
haps, derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the  study 
of  physick,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisitive,  and 
had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common  in  fe- 
male students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  her  son ;  for  she  died  in  1673,  ten 
years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father,  finding  himself  encumbered  with  the 
care  of  seven  children,  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
a  second  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  married  to 
Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of  Leyden,  who, 
by  her  prudent  and  impartial  conduct,  so  endeared 
herself  to  her  husband's  children,  that  they  all  re- 
garded her  as  their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
structed by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 

*  Erat  Hermann!  Genitor  Latine,  Grace,  Hebraice  sciens : 
peritus  valde  his  tori  arum  &  gentium.     Vir  a|>ertus,  candidus, 
simplex;  paterfamilias  opt'imus  aw  ore,  cura,  d;titrei\Ua,  ttu^plv- 
tate,  prudentia.     Qui  non  magna,  in  re,  sed  plenus  v\rt\x\\s,  Tto- 
rem  Uteris  educandia  exemplum  praebuit  sintrulaTe,  Quid  «lmX* 
fmimnKwpoJJeats&frugalitas.*     Orig.  jfdit. 

VOL.    IT.  c  -5     *n*  * 
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first  elements  of  languages;  in  which  he  made 
such  a  proficiency j  that  he  was*  at  the  age  of  ele- 
ven years,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  capable  of  translating  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  and  no*  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  nice- 
ties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strengthen 
his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to  send 
him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agriculture 
and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which  he.  conr 
tinued  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  practise; 
and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  exercise 
preserved,  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from  those 
distempers  and  depressions  which  are  frequently 
the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence,  and  *  un- 
interrupted application ;  and  from  which  students, 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body!  sometimes  fly  for  relief  to  wine  in- 
stead of  exercise,  and  purchase  temporary  ease  by 
the  hawd  of  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  about  this 
time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  deserves 
a  particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him  to  that 
science*  to  which,  he  was  by  nature  so  well  adapt- 
ed, and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  so  great  per- 
fection. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  hi#  age,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, a#d  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left 
thigh;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  hjm,  with  most  excruciating  pains,  but 
exposed  him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  appli-< 
cations,  that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  wroaMg 
wufikrable.       Tbeq   ft    was    tfcat  V*   ovm  ^^ 
"&hthim  to  compassionate  othe*a,  taft&Yiifc«*3* 
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rience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  methods  tlien  in  use 
incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others  more 
certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself;  and  his  first  essay  was  a  pre- 
lude to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid  aside  all 
the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and  all  the  ap- 
plications of  his  surgeons,  he  at  last,  by  tormenting 
the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  effected  a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expence,  he  was  brought,  by  his  father,  at  fourteen, 
to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class  of  the 
publick  school,  after  being  examined  by  the  mas- 
ter :  here  his  application  and  abilities  were  equally- 
conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaining  the  first 
prize  in  the  fourth  class*  he  was  raised  to  the  fifth : 
and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  same  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  his  genius,  rewarded  with  ano- 
ther prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth ;  from  whence 
it  is  usual  in  six  months  more  to  be  removed  to  the 
university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learning 
and  reputation,  when,  as  he  was  within  view  of  the 
university,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow  threat- 
ened to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provision 
for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the  eld- 
est was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  young 

scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  sufficient 

to  bear  the  expences  of  a  learned  education,  «q3l 

who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned.  \yj  ne- 

cesahy  to  some  way  of  life  more  imme&iateVj  *» 


c  v 
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certainly  lucrative ;  but,  with  a  resolution  equal  to 
his  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depressed  and 
shaken,  he  determined  to  break  through  the  ob- 
stacles of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long  as 
his  patrimony  would  support  him ;  and,  continuing 
his  wonted  industry,  gained  another  prize. 

He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the  universi- 
ty, but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remaining 
in  his  thigh,  was,  at  his  own  intreaty,  continued  six 
months  longer  under  the  care  of  his  master,  the 
learned  Winschotan,  where  he  once  more  was  ho- 
noured with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  genius 
and  industry  met  with  the  same  encouragement 
and  applause.  The  learned  Triglandius,  one  of 
his  father's  friends,  made  soon  after  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  recommended  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he  found  a 
generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors,  and  made  great  advances  in 
all  the  sciences ;  still  regulating  his  studies  with  a 
view  principally  to  divinity,  for  which  he  was  ori- 
ginally intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  reason 
exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathemati- 
cs^ learning,  he  began  to  study  those  sciences  in 
I0S7,  but  without  that  intense  industry  mfaviYCY&i 
he  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  oi  kwraVeA^ 
^fuced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate  thewu 
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In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his 
degree  in  philosophy;  and  on  that  occasion  dis- 
cussed the  important  and  arduous  subject  of  the 
distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  with  such  ac- 
curacy, perspicuity,  and  subtilty,  that  he  entirely 
confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes, 
and  Spinoza,  and  equally  raised  the  characters  of 
his  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and  the 
chief  aim  of  all  his  studies.  He  read  the  scriptures 
in  their  original  languages,  and  when  difficulties 
occurred,  consulted  the  interpretations  of  the  most 
antient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  order  of  time,  be- 
ginning with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers*,  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  holiness  of 

*  "  Jnngebai  bis  excrcitiis  qnotidianam  patrum  lectionem, 
secundum  chronologiam,  a  Clemente  Romano  exorsus,  et  juxta 
teriem  secnlortim  descenders :  tit  Jean  Christ!  doctrinam  in  N. 
T.  traditam,  primis  Datribus  interpretantibus,  addisceret. 

'*  Horom  aimplidtatem  sincere  doctrines,  disciplines  sanc- 
titatem,  ritas  Deo  dicatas  integritatetn  adorabat.  Suhtilitatem 
sehoUoram  divina  postmodnm  inquinasse  doiebat.  iBgerrimtf 
tuiit,  Sacrorom  interpretatkmem  ex  sectis  sophnstarum  peti;  & 
Platonis,  Aristotelis,  Thomas  Aquinatis,  Scoti:  suoque  tempore 
Cartesii,  cogitata  metaphysica  adhiberi  pro  leglbus,  ad  quas 
castigarentttr  sacrorom  scnptoram  de  Deo  seotentiaB.  Experie- 
bainr  acerba  dissidia,  ingeniotnniqne  subtilisaimorum  acerrima 
certamina,  odia,  ambitiones,  inde  cieri,  foveri;  adeo  contraria 
pad  com  Deo  &  homine.    Nihil  hie  magis  illi  obstabat;  qtiam 

quod  omnes  asseranl  sacram  scriptnram  xify&irolfxQvs  loqoen- 
tem,  AwwrptWaV*  expticanddm;  &  &OTtyMroi«»sihguli  definiant 
ex  pkeitis  snas  metaphysics*.  Horrebat,  inde  dominantis  sec- 
tss  prevalentedi  opinionem,  orthodoxwB  modnm,  &  regulas,  unice 
dare  Juxta  dictate  metaphysiconim,  non  sacrarum  \\tertJflas&\ 
node  taw  rarias  stntentim  de  doctrinn  simpTiclssinft  "     Origin. 
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their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  discipline  prac- 
tised by  them ;  but,  as  he  descended  to  the  lower 
ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity  broken  by 
useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrines  sophisticat- 
ed by  the  subtilties  of  the  schools.  He  found  the 
holy  writers  interpreted  according  to  the  notions 
of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of  metaphysi- 
cians adopted  as  articles  of  faith.  Ho  found  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented  to  bitter- 
ness and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private  fan- 
cies of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered  to  its 
own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  confined  to 
the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  some  profession,  that,  without  engrossing 
all  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support  himself; 
and,  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon  knowledge 
of  the  mathematicks,  he  read  lectures  in  those 
sciences  to  a  select  number  of  young  gentlemen 
in  the  university. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study  of  phy- 
sick  grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  though 
he  still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medical 
writers,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathema- 
ticks and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  his 

natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making 

that  his  business  which  he  intended  ordy  a&  Yiv&  &i- 

verslon;  and  still  growing  more  eagex  aa  \ve  «A 

ranced  farther,  he  at  length  determined  yj\vo\Vj 
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master  that  profession,  and  to  take  bis  degree  in 
physick,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into 
the  world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great 
things,  who  have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform 
them.  To  have  formed  the  design  of  gaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digres- 
sion from  theological  studies,  would  have  been  lit- 
tle less  than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have 
only  exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  geniuses,  to 
whom  scarce  any  thing  appears  impossible,  and 
who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  efforts  but 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  common  under- 
standings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius; 
and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with  the  struc- 
ture of  bodies,  was  a  constant  attendant  upon 
Nuck's  publick  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and 
himself  very  accurately  inspected  the  bodies  of 
different  animals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  preparatory 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  physicians 
in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  enquiries  down- 
wards from  Hippocrates  through  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Hippocrates 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knovAe&^e, 
and  that  all  the  later  writers  were  little  mote  \\\«a 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  \uttv  vnfti 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  ma\dnfc  « 
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tracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  me- 
thod, and  fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  moderns,  among 
whom  none  engaged  him  longer  *  or  improved  him 
more,  than  Sydenham,  tx^  whose  merit  he  has  left 
this  attestation,  "  that  he  frequently  perused  him, 
and  always  with  greater  eagerness/' 

His  insatiable  Curiosity  after  knowledge  engaged 
him  now  hi  the  practice  of  chemistry*  which  he 
prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philosopher, 
whose  industry  was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whose 
love  of  truth  was  too  Strong  to  suffer  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  in 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts  of 
physick.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner  of 
all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university,  but 
made  excursions  fbr  his  farther  improvement  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  arid  left  no  place  unvisited 
where  ahy  increase  of  botanical  knowledge  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  fbr. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  enquiries  he  still 

pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we  are 

informed  by  himself,   "  proposed,  when  he  had 

made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physick, 

and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 

to  petition  regularly  for  a  licence  to  preach,  and  to 

engage  in  the  cure  of  souls,"  and  intended  in 

h')s  theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 

"rffiy  so  tntmy  were  formerly  convtette&to  Cfaita- 

***ity  by  illiterate  persons,  *nd  *o  levi  t&  ipmert. 

'  men  ofleamm*  » 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physick,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1693,  having 
performed  a  publick  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  explo- 
randorum  excrementorum  in  aegris,  ut  signorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious  de- 
sign of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the  universi- 
ty that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any  slight  de- 
viation from  received  opinions,  not  of  any  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  his  own  notions  in  doubtful  and 
disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than  Spinosism, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
circulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very  ea- 
gerly enquired :  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
but  to  shew  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is  ex- 
empt from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wounded, 
by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those  who 
cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison  their 
weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave:  so  true 
is  that  observation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an  in- 
cident from  which  no  consequence  of  importance 
could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boerhaave 
was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose  a  con- 
versation among  the  passengers  upon  the  impious 
and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which,  as  they 
all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  aSV  tfc- 
ligion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended  sileirtty  to 
this  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of  the  com^ 
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ny,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  seal,  instead 
of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa  by  argument, 
began  to  give  a  loose  to  contumelious  language, 
and  virulent  invectives,  which  Boerhaave  was  so 
little  pleased  with,  that  at  last  he  could  not  forbear 
asking  him  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  author  he 
declaimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
swer, was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
but  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
the  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  ha- 
rangue, and  exposed  his  ignorance. 

This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in  the 
boat  with  them;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  the 
name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned  it,  set 
it  down  in  his  pocket-book*  as  it  appears,  with  a 
malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  com- 
mon conversation  at  Leyden,  that  Boerhaave  had 
revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confutation 
of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly  of  the 
system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  soul  and  body.  Such  calumnies  are 
not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are  once  become 
general.  They  are  kept  alive  and  supported  by 
the  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes  by  the  zeal  of 
good  men,  who,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  be- 
lieve them,  think  it  yet  the  securest  method  to  keep 
not  only  guilty,  but  suspected  men  out  of  publick 
employments,  upon  this  principle,  that  the  safety 

of  many  is  to  be  preferred  befoft  the  atawv\&g& 
of  few. 
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raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ours or  preferments,  and  even  against  his  design  of 
assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought  it  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  dig- 
nity or  importance,  hut  which  must  undoubtedly 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical  stu- 
dies with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed  all  his 
former  observations  and  enquiries,  and  was  conti- 
nually employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of 
physick,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  business 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy ;  but  still,  superior  to  any  discour- 
agement, he  continued  his  search  after  knowledge, 
and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  he  was  to 
enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of  mean 
art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real  merit, 
and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  appears 
yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance:  he  was, 
while  he  yet  remained  in  this  impleading  situation* 
invited  by  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  Kmg  William 
III.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon  very  advantage- 
ous conditions;  but  declined  the  offer.     For  hav- 
ing no  ambition  but  after  knowledge,  he  was  &e» 
arovs  of  living +t  liberty,  without  any  Testramt 
upon  bj>  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his  toraue,  an&  *J 
the  utmost  distance  from  all  contentions,  and  atafc 
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parties.  His  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  visiting 
the  sick,  studying,  making  chemical  experiments, 
searching  into  every  part  of  medicine  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  teaching  the  mathematicks,  and 
reading  the  scriptures,  and  those  authors  who  pro- 
fess to  teach  a  certain  method  of  loving  God*. 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  Van  Berg'  to  the 
university,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  Drelin- 
curtius  in  the  professorship  of  physick,  and  elect- 
ed without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  almost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  grief, 
that  Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was  not 
sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  by  young  students, 
he  pronounced  an  oration,  "  de  commendando  Stu- 
dio Hippocratico ;"  by  which  he  restored  that  great 
author  to  his  just  and  ancient  reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  publick  lectures  with  great 
applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience. 
to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  instruct  them  in 
chemistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advan- 

*  "  Circa  hoc  tempos,  lautis  conditionibus,  lautioribus  pro- 
missis,  invitatus,  plus  vice  simplici,  a  viro  primaries  dignationis, 
qui  gratia  flagrantissima  florebat  regis  Gulielmi  III.  ut  Hagam* 
comitum  sedem  caperet  fortunarum,  declinarit  constans.  Con- 
tentus  videlicet  vita  libera,  remota  a  turbis,  studiisque  porroper- 
colendis  unice  impensa,  ubi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicere  et  simulare, 
alia  sentire  et  dissimulare :  affectuum  studiis  rapi,  regi.  Sic 
torn  vita  erat,  segros  were,  mox  domi  in  mnsaso  se  condere,  offi- 
ciuam  Vulcaniam  exercere;  omnes  medicine  partes  acerrime 
persequi;  mathematics  etiam  aliis  tradere;  sacra  lejjere,  et 
auctores  qui  protitentur  docere  ratioaem  certain  amandi  Deum. 
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tage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  art  itself,  which  had  liitherto  been  treated 
only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  history  of  particular  experiments, 
not  reduced  to  certain  principles,  nor  connected  one 
with  another:  this  vast  chaos  he  seduced  to  order, 
and  made  that  clear  and  easy,  which  was  before  to 
the  last  degree  difficult  and  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  distant 
universities;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professorship  of 
physick  being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he  was  invited 
thither;  but  he  refused  to  leave  Leyden,  and  chose 
to  continue  his  present  course  of  lire. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had 
so  grateful -a  sense  of  his  regard  for  them,  that  they 
immediately  voted  an  honorary  increase  of  his  sa- 
lary,  and  promised  him  the  first  professorship  that 
should  be  vacant 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
the  use  of  mechanicks  in  the  science  of  physick,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  rational  and 
mathematical  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  diseases, 
and  the  structure  of  bodies ;  and  to  shew  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  the  jargon  introduced  by  Para- 
celsus, Helmont,  and  other  chemical  enthusiasts, 
who  have  obtruded  upon  the  world  the  most  airy 
dreams,  and  instead  of  enlightening  their  readers 
with  explications  of  nature,  have  darkened  the 
plainest  appearances,  and  bewildered  mankind  in 
error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  hod  now  for  nine  years  read  ^ftvy  atas\ 
lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  \rco- 
fea?:'Zbea'  bytbede*&  ofprofeesot  Hotted 
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professorship  of  physick  and  botany  fell  to  him  of 
course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physick,  in  opposition  to 
those  tHat  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which  im- 
proved so  much  by  the  immense  number  of  new 
plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  enlarged  to 
twice  its  original  extent. 

In  1714,.  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  university,  and  in  the  same 
year  made  physician  of  St.  Augustin's  hospital,  in 
Ley  den,  into  which  the  students  are  admitted  twice 
a-weeky  to  learn  the  practice  of  physick. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice  was  the 
best  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of  the 
university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon  the 
subject  of  "  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural  philo-  * 
sophy;"  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledge,  and 
reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  those  arrogant 
philosophers,  who  are  too,  easily,  disgusted  with  the 
slow  methods  of  obtainiBg  tame  notions  by  frequent 
experiments,  and  who,  possessed  with  too  high  an 
opinion,  of  their  own.abilities,  rather  chuse  to  con-: 
suit  their  own  imaginations,  than  enquire  into  na- 
ture,  and  are  better  pleased  with  the  charnui^ 
amusement  of  forming  hypotheses,  t\\axt  $«  *<&^ 
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The  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  all  those  sys- 
tems, whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidently  shewn ; 
I  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that  we  are  en- 
'  tirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  things,  and  that 
all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of  such  qualities  alone 
as  are  discoverable  by  experience,  or  such  as  may 
be  deduced  from  them  by  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 
I  This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and  a 
true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  incomprehensibility  of  his  works,  gave  such 
offence  to  a  professor  of  Franeker,  who  professed 
the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes,  and  considered 
his  principles  as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he 
appeared  in  vindication  of  his  darling  author,  and 
spoke  of  the  injury  done  him  with  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence, declaring  little  less  than  that  the  Carte- 
sian system  and  the  Christian  must  inevitably  stand 
and  fall  together,  and  that  to  say  that  we  were  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  of  things,  was  not  only  to 
enlist  among  the  Sceptics,  but  sink  into  Atheism 
itself. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding, 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  as  the 
chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaavewas  so  far  vesented 
by  the  governors  of  his  university,  that  they  pro- 
cured from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the  invective 
that  had  been  thrown  out  against  him;  this  was  not 
only  complied  with,  but  offers  were  made  him  of 
more  ample  satisfaction ;  to  which  he  returned  axv 
answer  not  less  to  his  honour  than  the  victoxy  \ve 
gained,   "that  he  should  think  himself  sufficient 
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compensated,  if  his  adversary  received  no  farther 
molestation  on  his  account." 
•  So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack  from 
shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  by  fashion 
or  caprice,  hut  founded  .upon  solid  merit,  that  the 
same  year  his  correspondence  was  desired  upon 
Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was,  upon  the 
death  of  Count  Marsigli,  in  the  year  1728,  elected 
a  member. . 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished ;  for, 
two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our  Royal 
Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus- caressed  and  ho- 
noured with  the  highest  and  most  publick  marks 
of  esteem  by  other  nations,  he  became  more  cele- 
brated in  the  university;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world  has 
seen  too  many,  that  disgrace  their  studies  by  their 
vices,  and  by  unaccountable  weaknesses  make 
themselves  ridiculous  at  home,  while  their  writings 
procure  them  the  veneration  of  distant  countries, 
where  their  learning  is  known,  but  not  their  fol- 
lies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellencies  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him;  for  in  1718,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pronounc- 
ed an  oration  "  De  Chemia  errores  suos  expur- 
gante,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science  with  an 
<£egance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in  chemical 
writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have  affected  wot 
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only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible  phrase,  and  to 
have,  like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old,  wrapt  up  their 
secrets  in  symbols  and  aenigmatical  expressions, 
either  because  they  believed  that  mankind  would 
reverence  most  what  they  least  understood,  or  be- 
cause they  wrote  not  from  benevolence  but  vanity, 
and  were  desirous  to  be  praised  for  their  know- 
ledge, though  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them- 
selves to  communicate  it. 

In  1 722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  practice 
was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  relates 
it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought  upon 
himself,  by  an  imprudent  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  transgressing  those 
rules  which  he  had  a  thousand  times  inculcated  to 
his  pupils  and  acquaintance.  Rising  in  the  morn- 
ing before  day,  he  went  immediately,  hot  and 
sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the  open  air,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read  with- 
out horror :  he  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his 
bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without  daring  to 
attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any  effort  re- 
newed his  torments,  which  were  so  exquisite,  that 
he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of  motion  but 
of  sense.  Here  art  was  at  a  stand,  nothing  could 
be  attempted,  because  nothing  could  be  proposed 
with  the  least  prospect  of  success.  At  length  hav- 
ing, in  the*  sixth  month  of  his  illness,  obtained 
some  remission,  he  took  simple  medicines*  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  length  wonderfully  recovered. 


•  i4 
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His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11, 1723,  when  he 
opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and  pub- 
lick  illuminations. 

It  would  .be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 
haave  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  himself 
to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no  method  of 
diverting  his  thoughts  so  effectual  as  meditation 
.  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  relieved  and 
mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  reviewing 
those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  reposited 
in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  instance-  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have  been 
for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoick  schools,  and  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.  The 
patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational, 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs;  it  was  thatpatientk 
Christiana  which  Lipsius,  the  great  master  of  the 
Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  of  God  in  his  las 
hour 8;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity,  no 
on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  God. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  one 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  wit] 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  fa 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studie 
or  his  lectures,  till,  in  1726,  he  found  himself  s< 


ingenti ;  simnl  deglutienA  abundautissirae  gummi  ferulaoea  Ash 
t/ea."    Ohjf.JBOb. 
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worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  therefore  resigned,  April  28,  and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  "  Sermo  Academicus," 
or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful  fabrick  of 
the  human  body;  and  confutes  all  those  idle  rea- 
soners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  formation  of 
parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which  he  proves 
that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor  any  thing 
parallel.  One  instance  1  shall  mention,  which  is 
produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  attempt  to 
rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  boasted 
by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  than  that  they  can, 
by  artificial  heats  and  digestion,  imitate  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature.  "  Let  all  these  heroes  of 
science  meet  together,"  says  Boerhaave ;  "  let 
them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food  that  forms  the 
blood  of  man,  and  by  assimilation  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  the  body :  let  them  try  all  their  arts, 
they  shall  not  be  able  from  these  materials  to  pro* 
duce  a  single  drop  of  blood.  So  much  is  the  most 
common  act  of  Nature  beyond  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  most  extended  Science!" 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  less  pub- 
lick  employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  use- 
less life;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instruct- 
ing his  scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distemper 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  enquire  his  opinion,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  peitettatawt. 
with  which  he  often  discovered  and  deacxitoedL,  «ft 
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the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  have  been  spread  over 
the  world,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them,  be-  l 
cause  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testimo- 
nies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness, such  as  have  been  conversant  with  this 
great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect  the 
common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any  of 
these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity.  Men 
are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  themselves, 
and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by  calling 
that  impossible  which  is  only  difficult.  The  skul 
to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and  un- 
wearied observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore  to 
be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future  ages, 
that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall  below 
him,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  excuse  his  igno- 
rance by  pleading  the  impossibility  of  clearer 
knowledge. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  master  from  presump- 
tuous confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his  ex- 
aminations of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  circum- 
stantial and  particular.  He  well  knew  that  the 
originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance  from 
their  visible  effects ;  that  to  conjecture,  where  cer- 
tainty may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity  or  negli- 
gence;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  either 
to an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  ox  o£  exomd.-  41 

erf  practice,  but  may  be  required,  \f  trifta&wwj^ 

*e  hand  of  the  ph ysician. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
bit  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
im  to  the  grave,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an  ac- 
ount,  written  by  himself  Sept.  8, 1738,  to  a  friend 
t  London* ;  which  deserves  not  only  to  be  pre- 
erved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease  which 
eprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a  proof  of 
is  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
ngering,  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  constancy  and 
irmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither  inter - 
litted  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
roper  preparations  for  death.  Though  dejection 
nd  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
tart  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in  some  meas- 
ure, gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the  soul  re- 
eives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
i  visit  at  his  country  house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
tehultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him  sit- 
ing without-door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and  daugh- 
er :  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the  ladies  witfc- 
Irew,  and  left  them  to  private  conversation ;  when 

*  "  JBtas,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pingnetudo,  efecerant, 
iota  annual,  nt  inertibus  retertum,  grave,  hebea,  plenitodine 
nrgens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimos,  cum  sensu  suffoca- 
ioms/ jralsu  mirifice  anoraalo,  ineptum  evaderet  ad  ulhnn  mo- 
urn. Urgebat  praBcipoe  subsistens  prorsus  &  intercepts  respi- 
mtio  ad  prima  somni  initia :  unde  somnus  morsus  prohibebatur> 
imn  fonnidabili  strangulationis  molestia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum, 
Turum,  femorum,  scroti,  proputii,  &  abdominis.  Quid  tamer. 
Mmia  sublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdomine,  cum  anxietate 
mmma,  anhelitn  suffocante,  &  debilitate  racredibilis  somno 
Mnco,  eoque  vago,  per  somnia  turbatissimo :  animus  verojrebus 
igsndia  impar.  Cum  bis  luctor  fessus  nee  emerso:  \«ti«o**« 
npcctsns  Ueijuasa,  quibua  resigno  data,  qu»  «o\a  wskh  &*  W 
cm  uoicc.     Orig.  JSait, 
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Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  him  what  had  been, 
during  his  illness,  the  chief  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
He  had  never  doubted  of  the  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial nature  of  the  soul ;  but  declared  that  he  had 
lately  had  a  kind  of  experimental  certainty  of  the 
distinction  between  corporeal  and  thinking  sub- 
stances, which  mere  reason  and  philosophy  cannot 
afford,  and  opportunities  of  contemplating  the  won- 
derful and  inexplicable  union  of  soul  and  body, 
which  nothing  but  long  sickness  can  give.  This 
he  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  effects  which 
the  infirmities  of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties, 
which  yet  they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but 
his  soul  was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  re- 
signed to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain,  that, 
after  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquisite  tortures, 
he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set  free  by 
death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  answered, 
that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced  by  con- 
tinued and  excessive  torments,  unavoidable  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature ;  that  the  best  men, 
even  Job  himself,  were  not  able  to  refrain  from 
such  starts  of  impatience.  This  he  did  not  deny; 
but  said,  "  He  that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  no- 
thing desirable  but  what  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  conduct, 
in  this  s(ate  of  weakness  and  pain :  as  death  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  was  so  far  from  terror  or  con- 
lusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less  *etosta\e  o£  ^uajl 
and  more  cheerful  under  bis  torment*,  >w\j\0ev  <ssu- 
tmued  tiU  the  23d  dav  of  SepteTftoei,  VI S*,  w 
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which  he  died,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  early 
severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  he  was  in- 
sensible of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclemency  of 
weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for  extra- 
ordinary strength.  There  was  in  his  air  and  mo- 
tion something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  majestick 
and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man  ever  looked 
upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit 
submission  to  the  superiority'  of  his  genius. 

.The  vigour  and  activity' of  his  mind  sparkled 
visibly  in  his  eyes;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
any  change  of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in  his  af- 
fairs, whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  affected  his 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humorous  con- 
versation;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  confute 
them ;  "  for  they  are  sparks,"  said  he,  "  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves." 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from  in- 
flaming the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on  his 
own  excellencies,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  himself 
or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by  the 
presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men,  Ywft 
persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  right,  with,  a  xe- 
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solution  always  present  and  always  calm.  He  was 
modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without  rude- 
ness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  cer- 
tainty, make  a  conjecture  of  men's  inclinations  and 
capacity  by  their  aspect. 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  publick  business.  His  usual  exercise  was  rid- 
ing, till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  distempers  made  it 
more  proper  for  him  to  walk :  when  he  was  weary 
he  amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  house 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  climate  would 
bear;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  success.  Statesmen: 
and  generals  may  grow  great  by  unexpected  acci- 
dents, and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, neither  procured  nor  foreseen  by  them- 
selves ;  but  reputation  in  the  learned  world  must 
be .  the  effect  of  industry  and  capacity.  Boerhaave 
lost  none  of  his  hours,  but,  when  he  had  attained 
one  science,  attempted  another:  he  added  physick 
to  divinity,  chemistry  to  the  mathematicks,  and 
anatomy  to  botany.  He  examined  systems  by  ex- 
periments, and  formed  experiments  into  systems. 
He  neither  neglected  the  observations  of  others, 
nor  blindly  submitted  to  celebrated  names.  He 
neither  thought  so  highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  ^ 
he  could  receive  no  light  from\>04>\ra,\*ot  aoxeisbaxy- 
lyas  to  believe  he  ccgplcl  discover  tiolK\i^\wx\.i^aaJ 
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was  to  be  learned  from  them.  He  examined  the 
observations  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his 
own* 

I  Nor  was  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  recom- 
mending truth  by  elegance,  and  embellishing  the 
philosopher  with  polite  literature:  he  knew  that 
but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will  sacrifice  their 
pleasure  to  their  improvement,  and  those  authors 
who  would  find  many  readers,  must  endeavour  to 
please  while  they  instruct. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to 
mankind,  and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness  and 
barbarity  of  style,  too  frequent  among  men  of 
great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions,  and 
make  bis  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus  was 
his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  profound 
and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds, 
in  his  character,  but  the  second  place ;  lus  virtue 
was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 
He  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance,  for- 
titude, humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and  a 
religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  was  the 
basis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his 
whole  conduct.  He  was  too  sensible  of  his  weak- 
ness to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself,  or  to  conceive 
that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  withstand  temp- 
tation, by  his  own  natural  power;  he  attributed 
every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable  action,  to 
the  Father  of  goodness.  Being  once  asked  by  a 
friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  \xiAet 
great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  \t  v*as 
to  betangnr,andbywhat  means  he  had  so  euUxeV 

wWtfc,  impetuous  **&  ungovernatte  ^ 
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sion?  lie  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
sincerity,  that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resent- 
ment, hut  that  he  had,  hy  daily  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, at  length  attained  to  this  mastery  over  him- 
self. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation ; 
this,  he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and 
vigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  he 
therefore  commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for 
nothing,  he  knew,  could  support  the  soul  in  all  dis- 
tresses but  a  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being,  nor 
can  a  steady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow  from 
any  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of  the  divine 
favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  authority 
and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures;  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of 
mind.  The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation.  A 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tran- 
quillity. He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  careful 
observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concerning  the 
lpve  of  God  and  man.  He  worshipped  God  as  he 
is  in  himself,  without  attempting  to  enquire  into,  his , 
nature.  He  desired  only  to  think  of  Cod,  what 
God  knows  of  himself.  There  he  stopped,  lest,  by. 
indulging  his  own  ideas,  he  should  form  a  Deity, 
from  his  own  imagination,  and  sin  by  falling  down 
before  him.     To  the  will  of  God  he/paid  an  aW*. 

submission,  without  endeavouring  to  &*con« 
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die  reason  of  his  determinations;  and  this  he  ac- 
counted the  first  and  most  inviolable  duty  of  a 
Christian.  When  he  heard  of  a  criminal  condemn- 
ed to  die,  he  used  to  think,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  man  is  not  better  than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  myself,  but  to  the  goodness 
of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note*.  So  far  was  this 
man  from  being  made  impious  by  philosophy,  or 
vain  by  knowledge,  or.  by  virtue,  that  he  ascribed 
all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  goodness 
to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  example  extend  its 
influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers !  May  those 
who  study  his  writings  imitate  his  life!  and  those 
who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge  aspire  likewise 
to  his  piety! 

He  married,  September  17, 1710,  MaryDrolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgo-master  of  Ley- 
den,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who  survives 
her  father,  and  three  other  children  who  died  in 
their  infancy. 

*  "  Doctrinam  sacris  Uteris  Hebraice  et  Greece  traditatn,  so- 
lam  animss  salutarem  et  agnovit  et  sensit.  Omni  opportunitate 
profitebatnr  diaciplinam,  quam  Jesus  Christns  ore  et  vita  ex- 
presait,  unice  tranquillitatem  dare  menti.  Semperque  dixit  anu- 
ria, pacem  animi  haud  reperiundam  nisi  in  magno  Mosis  prse- 
cepto  de  suoaro  amore  Dei  et  hommis  bene  observato.  Neque 
extra  sacra  monumenta  uspiam  inveniri,  quod  mentem  serenet. 
Denm  pins  adoravit,  qui  est.  Intelligere  de  Deo,  unice  volebat 
id,  qnod  Dens  de  se  intelligit  Eo  contentos  ultra  nihil  requisi- 
rit,  ne  idololatria  erraret  In  voluntate  Dei  sic  requiescebat,  tit 
iUios  nnUam  omnino  rationem  indagandam  putaret.  Hanc  unice 
snpremam  omnium  legem  esse  contendebat ;  deliberata  coiuatexv- 
tia  pcrfectissime  colendam.  De  aiiis  et  seipso  sentiebaV*.  ^\- 
gaoties  criminis  reoa  ad  pcenas  letales  damnatos  audurel,  rws^w 
"gfn**  swpe  diceret;  <  Quis  dixerat  annon  me  ami  wvehoiea 

mm  aw,  constmor,  sed  ita  laiyienti  Doo.' "      Oris.  Edit. 
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The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  "  Institutiones  Medicae," 
to  which  he  added  in  1708,  "  Aphorismi  de  cognos- 
cendis  et  curandis  morbis." 

1710,  "  Index  stirpium  in  horto  academico." 

1719,  "  De  materia  medica,  et  remediorum  for- 
mulis  liber;"  and  in  1727,  a  second  edition. 

1720,  "  Alter  index  stirpium,"  &c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

1722,  "  Epistola  ad  cl.  Ruischium,  qua  senten- 
tiam  Malpighianam  de  glandulis  defencfit." 

1724,  ".Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  morbi  histo- 
ria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenariae." 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomica  et  chirurgica  Andreae 
Vesalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vesalius. 

1 728,  "  Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi  mar- 
chionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia." 

"  Auctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatu 
praefixo." 

1731,  "  Aretaei  Cappadocis  nova  editio." 

1732,  "Elementa  Chemise." 

1 734,  "  Observata  de  argento  vivo,  ad  Reg.  Soc. 
et  Acad.  Scient" 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaave, 

which  have  made  all  encomiums  useless  and  vain, 

since  no  man  can  attentively  peruse  them  without 

admiring  the  abilities,  and  reverencing  the  virtue 

of  the  author*, 

0  Gent  Mag.  17*9,  vbL  fau  p.  116.    "**» 
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At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with 
an  enemy,  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  barbarities, 
have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  account  of  such 
English  commanders  as  have  merited  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  posterity,  by  extending  the  powers 
and  raising  the  honour  of  their  country,  seems  to 
be  no  improper  entertainment  for  our  readers*. 
We  shall  therefore  attempt  a  succinct  narration  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  Admiral  Blake,  in  which  we 
have  nothing  farther  in  view  than  to  do  justice  to 
his  bravery  and  conduct,  without  intending  any 
parallel  between  his  atchievements  and  those  of 
our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  August  1598,  his  father  being  a 
merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  consi- 
derable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his  ear- 
liest yeaw  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore  can 
amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prognosticks 
of  his  future  actions,  so  often  met  with  in  memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  without 
being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his  supe- 
riors, for  he  was  more  than  once  disappointed  in 
his  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athenae  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a  fellow- 

•  This  Life  was  tint  printed  in  the  Gentleman*  a  Mbm\t« 
for  tin  year  174C    N. 

JB   1 
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ship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  stature. 
With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same  writer 
had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  early  riser 
and  studious,  though  he  sometimes  relieved  his  at- 
tention by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing. 
As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not  want  capa- 
city, we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon  this  confes- 
sion of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requisite  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may  safely  ascribe 
his  disappointment  to  his  want  of  stature,  it  being 
the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then  warden  of 
that  college,  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  outward 
appearance  of  those  who  solicited  preferment  in 
that  society.  So  much  do  the  greatest  events  owe 
sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
"  he  lived,"  says  Clarendon,  "  without  any  appear- 
ance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  was, 
but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  against  the  li- 
cence of  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court." 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  burgess  for  Brylgewater 
by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  recommend- 
ed himself  by  the  disapprobation  of  bishop  Laud's 
violence  and  severity,  and  his  non-compliance  with 
those  new  ceremonies  which  he  was  then  endea- 
vouring to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  con- 
formity jwith  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for  the 
parliament;  and,  thinking  a  bare  declaration  for 
right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a  troop 
of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared  in  the  field 
with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time 
advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those  obstruc- 
"         *"""*  he  had  encountered  in  the  unw«mVj« 
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In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  the 
Lord  Goring  came  befoi  e  it  with  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified,  and  unsupplied 
with  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  supporting 
a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garrison  encouraged 
Colonel  Windham,  who  was  acquainted  with  Blake, 
to  propose  a  capitulation ;  which  was  rejected  by 
Blake  with  indignation  and  contempt:  nor  were 
either  menaces  or  persuasions  of  any  effect,  for  he 
maintained  the  place  under  all  its  disadvantages, 
oil  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to  give 
proofs  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a  steadiness 
of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken :  and,  as  a  proof  of 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  parliament,  joined  with 
the  borough  of  Taunton  in  returning  thanks  for 
their  resolution  to  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
King.     Yet  was  he  so  far  from  approving  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  that  he  made  no  scruple  of  de- 
claring, that  he  would  venture  his  life  to  save  him, 
as  willingly  as  he  had  done  to  serve  the  parliament. 
In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on  that 
element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to  have 
been  designed.     He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  several  months, 
till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of  relief,  excited 
the  Prince  to  make  a  daring  effort  for  his  escape,  by 
forcing  through  the  parliament's  fleet:  this  design 
he  executed  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  succeed- 
ed in  it,  though  with  the  loss  of  three  shipa.    He 
was  pursued  by  Blake  to  the  coast  of  Poituga\> 
where  he  was  received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  the  Portuguese. 
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Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  public  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  he  demanded  leave 
to  fall  upon  it.  Tins  being  refused,  though  the  re- 
fusal was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  accompanied  with 
declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  present  of  provisions, 
so  exasperated  the  admiral,  that,  without  any  he- 
sitation, he  fell  upon  the  Portuguese  fleet,  then  re- 
turning from  Brasil,  of  which  he  took  seventeen 
ships,  and  burnt  three.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  a 
destruction,  ordered  Prince  Rupert  to  attack  him, 
and  retake  the  Brasil  ships.  Blake  carried  home 
his  prizes  without  molestation,  the  Prince  not  hav- 
ing force  enough  to  pursue  him,  and  well  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  quitting  a  port  where  he 
could  no  longer  be  protected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provision,  and 
received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  French 
who  had  suffered  their  privateers  to  molest  the 
English  trade;  an  injury  which,  in  those  days, was 
always  immediately  resented,  and  if  not  repaired, 
certainly  punished.  Sailing  with  this  commission, 
he  took  in  his  way  a  French  man  of  war  valued  at 
a  million.  How  this  ship  happened  to  be  so  rich, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  as  it  Was  a  cruiser,  it  is 
probable  the  rich  lading  was  the  accumulated  plun- 
der of  many  prizes.  Then  following  the  unfortu- 
nate Rupert,  whose  fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was 
now  reduced  to  five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  de- 
manded  leave  of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack 
Aim  in  the  harbour,  but  received  t\ie  same  unmet 
tr/r/ch  had  been  returned  before  \>y  tW£oTt\*©\e*e- 
r  That  they  bad  a  right  to  protect  *&  sVv&*  ^m 
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came  into  their  dominions;  that  if  the  admiral 
were  forced  in  thither,  he  should  find  the  same  se- 
curity; and  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the 
peace  of  a  neutral  port."  Blake  withdrew  upon 
this  answer  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  Rupert 
then  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of  Ma- 
laga, where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships*  Blake,  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Rupert's 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  and  having  destroy- 
ed three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea, 
and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  February  1650-1,  Blake,  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship  of 
considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  captain  to 
come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  declared  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  captain,  when  he  came, 
was  asked  by  him,  whether  "  he  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  sword,  and  yield?"  which  he  gallantly  re- 
fused, though  in  his  enemy's  power.  Blake,  scorn- 
ing to 'take  advantage  of  an  artifice,  and  detesting 
the  appearance  of  treachery,  told  him,  "  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  his  ship,  and  defend  it 
I  as  long  as  he  could/'  The  captain  willingly  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  after  a  fight  of  two  hours,  con- 
fessed himself  conquered,  kissed  his  sword,  and 
surrendered  it. 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland ; 
a  war,  in  which  the  greatest  admirals,  that  perhaps 
any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on  each  s\<ie, 
ia  which  nothing  less  was  contested  than  t\\e  Ao- 
mmion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was  carried  ow  vAn\v 
r&Hir,  ammosity,  and  resolution,  propartiotieCl  \< 
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the  importance  of  the  dispute.  The  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Dutch  fleets  were  Van  Trump,  De 
Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most  celebrated  names  of 
their  own  nation,  and  who  had  been  perhaps  more 
renowned,  had  they  been  opposed  by  any  other 
enemies.  The  States  of  Holland,  having  carried  on 
their  trade  without  opposition,  and  almost  without 
competition,  not  only  during  the  inactive  reign  of 
James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  England, 
had  arrived  to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that 
affluence  of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which 
a  long  continued  prosperity  naturally  produces, 
they  began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some  time 
made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  expence, 
and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without  any  appa- 
rent danger  threatening  them,  or  any  avowed  de- 
sign of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This  unusual 
armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English  without 
some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to  fit  out  such 
a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from  interruption, 
and  the  coasts  from  insults ;  of  this  Blake  was  con- 
stituted admiral  for  nine  months.  In  this  situation 
the  two  nations  remained,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  each  other,  without  acting  hostilities  on  either 
side,  till  the  18th  of  May,  1652>  when  Van  Trump 
appeared  in  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five 
men  of  war.  Blake,  who  had  then  but  twenty 
ships,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral  sa- 
luted him  with  three  single  shots,  to  require  that 
he  should,  by  striking  his  flag,  shew  that  respect 
to  the  English,  which  is  due  to  every  nation  in  their 
own  dominions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman,  aosroeted 
Mb  a  broadside;  and  Blake,  peiceWma  ta&Yfe 
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intended  to  dispute  the*  point  of  honour,  advanced 
with  his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  pre- 
vented. But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him 
to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet/ 
without  any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the 
law  of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squa- 
dron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
Q '  night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of  two 
'** '  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel,  nor  more 
*  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which,  were  on  board  the 
^ ;  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  was 
e !  himself  engaged  for  four  hours  with  the  main  body 
^  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the  mark  at  which  they 
'  I  aimed;  and,  as  Whitlock  relates,  received  above  a 
" '  thousand  shot.  Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges 
1  the  particular  blessing  and  preservation  of  God, 
*-  ■  and  ascribes  his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
°  the  Dutch  having  first. attacked  him  upon  the  Eng- 
''  lish  coast.  It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous, 
"  that  a  thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  ex- 
D|  tendon;  and  those  who  will,  not  admit  the  inter - 
3  f  position  of  Providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  in- 
r  ference  from  it,  that  the  bravest  man  is  not  always 
;     a  the  greatest  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he  took, 
with  100  of  their  herring-busses.     And  in  Sep- 
tember, being  stationed  in  the  Downs  with  about 
sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admira\s  X>e 
Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same  nurnbex, 
advanced  towards  them;   but  the  Dutch  \>em& 
«*ged,  by  the  nature  of  their  ceaat,  and  shaWov*- 
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ness  of  their  fivers,  to  build  their  ships  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  require  less  depth  of  water  than 
the  English  vessels,  took  advantage  of  the  form  of 
their  shipping,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind  a 
flat,  called  Kentish  Knock;  so  that  the  English, 
finding  some  of  their  ships  aground,  were  obliged 
to  alter  their  course;  but  perceiving  early  the  next 
morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  forsaken  their 
station,  they  pursued  them  with  all  the  speed  that 
the  wind,  which  was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed, 
but  found  themselves  unable  to  reach  them  with 
the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  some 
of  the  lightest  frigates  to  chace  them.  These  came 
so  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon; but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  steered  toward  their  own  coast, 
and  finding  themselves  the  next  day  followed  by 
the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  The 
sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them  in  their  own  har- 
bours; but  a  council  of  war  being  convened,  it  was 
judged  imprudent  to  hazard  the  fleet  upon  the 
shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  important  enterprise 
without  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged  t* 
the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear-admiral  and  another  vessel,  and  so 
discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who  had 
declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired  to  re- 
sign his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had  insist-- 
ed  upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  supposed,  with 

"teoMfon.     Bat  how  great  the  loss  of  the  ttax&t 

•  ©  _  «•  ___ 
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taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but  affirm  that 
those  two  were  all  that  were  destroyed.  The  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  side,  affirm  that  three  of  their  ves- 
sels were  disabled  at  the  first  encounter,  that  their 
numbers  on  the  second  day  were  visibly  diminish- 
ed, and  that  on  the  last  day  they  saw  three  or  four 
ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  discharged  by  the  Holland- 
en  as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  success ; 
the  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the  civil  adminis- 
tration being  jealous  of  those  whose  military  com- 
mands had  procured  so  much  honour,  lest  they  who 
raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by  them.  Such  is 
the  general  revolution  of  affairs  in  every  state; 
danger  and  distress  produce  unanimity  and  bravery, 
virtues  which  are  seldom  unattended  with  success ; 
but  success  is  the  parent  of  pride,  and  pride  of  jea- 
lousy and  faction;  faction  makes  way  for  calamity, 
and  happy  is  that  nation  whose  calamities  renew 

k   fcir  unanimity.     Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests, 

I  that  equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of 
a  people,  'and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase 
of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in  the 
Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and  ammu- 
nition, and  expecting  new  supplies  from  those  whose 
animosity  hindered  them  from  providing  them,  audi 
*ho  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade  of  theiT  country 

Stressed,  than  the  aea-officera  exalted  W  a  uevj 

■3^*w  of  honour  and  influence. 
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Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  him 

at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  rema 

able  action,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of  war, ; 

ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the  Dov 

where  Blaise,  with  whose  condition  and  stren 

he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then  statioi 

Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  natural  ardour, 

perhaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  superiority  of 

enemies,  put  out  to  encounter  them,  though 

fleet  was  so  weakly  manned,  that  half  of  his  si 

were  obliged  to  lie  idle  without  engaging,  for  y\ 

of  sailors.     The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet 

therefore  sustained  by  about   twenty-two  sh 

Two  of  the  English  frigates,  named  the  Vangu 

and  the  Victory,  after  having  for  a  long  time  st 

engaged   amidst  the    whole  Dutch  fleet,   br 

through  without  much  injury,  nor  did  the  Eng 

lose  any  ships  till  the  evening,  when  the  Garh 

carrying  forty  guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by 

great  ships,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Englisi 

they  had  scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  dec 

then  retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  t 

blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  possessec 

the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 

!        taken.     The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well-built  r 

|         chant-ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 

tacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and,  after  a  stout  rei 

ance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her  i 

the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewise  car 

off  by  the  Dutch.     Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  se< 

the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward  to  rel 

her,  but  in  his  way  had  his  foremast  shattered, 

was  himself  boarded ;  but  beating  off  \ta  cobs 

hf  disengaged  himself,  and  retired 'into  \keTY 

**M  the  loss  only  of  two  ships  o£  facce,  wq 
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small  frigates,  but  with  his  whole  fleet  much  shat- 
tered. Nor  was  the  victory  gained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  disproportion  of 
strength ;  for  of  the  Dutch  flag-ships  one  was  blown 
up,  and  the  other  two  disabled;  a  proof  of  the 
English  bravery,  which  should  have  induced  Van 
Trump  to  have  spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a 
broom  at  his  top-mast  in  his  triumphant  passage 
through  the  Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  de- 
claration that  he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipping;  this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to 
think  of  accomplishing,  he  soon  after  perished  in 
attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  enquiries, 
which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agreement, 
of  which  this  action  may  afford  us  an  example : 
nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to  demand 
our  curiosity,  or  afford  matter  for  examination,  than 
this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two  ships  with  a 
force,  according  to  their  accounts  who  favour  the 
Dutch,  three  times  superior.  Nothing  can  justify 
a  commander  in  fighting  under  such  disadvantages, 
but  the  impossibility  of  retreating.  But  what  hin- 
dered Blake  from  retiring  as  well  before  the  fight 
as  after  it?  To  say  he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  cri- 
minal degree  of  negligence;  and,  at  least,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he 
could  not  but  know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to 
be  opposed  by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time 
for  retreat.  To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is 
to  divest  him  of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  axA 
to  charge  him  with  the  most  reproachful  wesktve&s 
that  can  enter  into  the  character  of  a  v&ssx&*  T 
mention  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  couta^,  V* 
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make  the  blame  of  his  temerity  equal  to  the  praia 
of  his  valour;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  dkk 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow 
We  must  then  admit,,  amidst  our  eulogies  and  ap 
plauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valian 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  an 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of  hi 
own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour  o 
his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  o 
revenging  his  loss,  and  restraining  the  insolenc< 
of  the  Dutch.     On  the  18th  of  February  1652-3 
Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail,  and  assist 
ed,  at  his  own  request,  by  Colonels  Monk  anc 
Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet  of  above  10< 
men  of  war  as  Clarendon  relates,  of  70  by  then 
own  publick  accounts,  and  300  merchant  ships  un- 
%  der  his  convoy.     The  English,  with  their  usual  in- 
trepidity, advanced  towards  them;  and  Blake  ir 
the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always  led  his  fleet,  witi 
twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  disparity 
of  their  force  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots, 
when  Lawson  in  the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  rest  of  the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the 
fight  was  continued  with  the   utmost  degree  oi 
vigour  and  resolution,  till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch 
an  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  the  loss  of  one 
flag-ship,  and  six  other  men  of  war.     The  English 
bad  many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost.     On 
board  Lawson's  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as 
many  on  board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain  and 
secretary,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  iVwa  tYu^h* 
Blake,  having  eet  ashore  his  wounded  men,  *«& 
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vA  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his  convoy 
before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  towards  Bul- 
Joign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates  to  follow 
the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass  Van 
Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle,  in  which 
Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before  the  English, 
and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form  of  his  ship- 
ping, secured  himself  in  the  shoals.  The  accounts 
of  mis  fight,  as  of  all  the  others,  are  various ;  but 
the  Dutch  writers  themselves  confess  that  they  lost 
eight  men  of  war,  and  more  than  twenty  merchant 
ships ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  suffered  much 
more  than  they  are  willing  to  allow,  for  these  re- 
peated defeats  provoked  the  common  people  to 
riots  and  insurrections,  and  obliged  the  States  to 
ask,  though  ineffectually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  authority 
assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion  Blake, 
with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
the  change  in  the  administration,  they  should  still 
be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and  to  defend  the 
nation  from  insults,  injuries,  and  encroachments. 
"  It  is  not,11  says  Blake,  "  the  business  of  a  seaman 
to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  hinder  foreigners  from 
fooling  us."  This  was  the  principle  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  and  which  he  always  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  in  the  fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation 
of  unanimity  and  steadiness.  "  Disturb  not  one 
another  with  domestick  disputes,  but  remember 
that  we  are  English,  and  our  enemies  are  foie\gc\et^% 
Enemies/  which,  let  what  party  soever  |>tevtt\,  V 
is  equally  the  interest  of  our  country  to  \\u\xW 
md  restrain." 

_  <■» 
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After  the  30th  of  April  1653,  Blake,  Monk,  a&4    , 
Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with  100    j 
men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70  sail  on    , 
their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel,  and    , 
took  fifty  doggers.     Then  they  sailed  northward  in    , 
pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chants under  his  convoy,  durst  not  enter  the  Chan- 
nel, but  steered  towards  the  Sound,  and,  by  great 
dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the  three  English 
admirals,  and  brought  all  his  ships  into  their  har- 
bour ;   then,  knowing  that  Blake  was  still  in  the 
North,   came  before  Dover,  and  fired  upon  that 
town,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the  Dutch 
in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail;  but  hearing 
that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with  120  men  of 
war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the  river  and 
ports  to  repair  to"  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  carried 
off  by  a  cannon-ball;  yet  the  fight  continued  from 
about  twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting.* 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  English 
a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch  any  other- 
wise preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring  once 
more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  the  largest 
of  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-  admiral 
-Pen;   but  was  beaten  off,  and  himself  boarded,  and 
reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  ^vv^xJaa^TM^sh 
««  gotten  possession.     He  via»  vSaeii  «oX««k*k 
ce  by  Pen  and  another  ;  tvot  co\s\&  ^o«sW^V«s< 
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neaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt  arrived 
at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  extenuate 
their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no  more  than 
eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  received  much  greater 
damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  more  impar- 
tial historians,  but  by  the  remonstrances  and  ex- 
clamations of  their  admirals  themselves;  Van 
Trump  declaring  before  the  States,  that  "  without 
a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large  men  of  war,  he 
could  serve  them  no  more;"  and  De  Witt  crying 
out  before  them,  with  the  natural  warmth  of  his 
character,  "  Why  should  I  be  silent  before  my  lords 
and  masters  ?  The  English  are  our  masters,  and 
by  consequence  masters  of  the  sea." 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of  all 
that  part  of  the  world,  being  equally  courted  by 
the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and  the 
lawless  Algerines. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  robberies  practised  upon 
the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  insist- 
ed that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  batteries 
along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships  under  the 
castles,  sent  Blake  an  haughty  and  insolent  answer: 
"  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta,  and  Porto  Feri- 
no,"  said  he,  "  upon  which  you  may  do  youx  vjotaV" 
adding  otlwr  menaces  and  insults,  and  meut\omiv% 
w  terms  of  ridicule  the  inequality  of  a  frgYvt\^ 
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tween  ships  and  castles.  Blake  had  likewise  de- 
manded leave  to  take  in  water,  which  was  refused 
him. '  Fired  with  this  inhuman  and  insolent  treat- 
ment, he  curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  was  angry,  and,  entering  Porto  Ferino 
with  his  great  ships,  discharged  his  shot  so  fast 
upon  the  batteries  and  castles,  that  in  two  hours 
the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  works  forsaken, 
though  he  was  at  first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty 
cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  send  out 
their  long  boats  well  manned  to  seize  nine  of  the 
piratical  ships  lying  in  the  road,  himself  continuing 
to  fire  upon  the  castle.  This  was  so  bravely  exe- 
cuted, that  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-five  men 
killed,  and  forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were 
fired  in  the  sight  of  Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tri- 
poly,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then 
returning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that  he 
met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a  kind 
of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries,  his 
business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all  the  in- 
juries offered  to  the  English  during  the  civil  wars. 
He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  £60,000, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships  laden 
with  the  effects  which  he  had  received  from  several 
states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreigners 
to  treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  story  relat- 
ed by  Bishop  Burnet.  When  he  lay  before  Mala- 
ga, in  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of  his  sail- 
ors went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession  of  the 
host,  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to  it,  but 
hughed  at  those  that  did.    The  people,  being  put 
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by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resenting  this  indignity, 
fell  upon  them  and  heat  them  severely.  When 
they  returned  to  their  ship,  they  complained  of 
their  ill-treatment;  upon  which  Blake  sent  to  de- 
mand the  priest  who  had  procured  it.  The  vice- 
roy answered  that,  having  no  authority  over  the 
priests,  he  could  not  send  him :  to  which  Blake  re- 
plied, "  that  he  did  not  enquire  into  the  extent  of 
the  viceroy's  authority,  but  that  if  the  priest  were 
not  sent  within  three  hours,  he  would  burn  the 
town."  The  viceroy  then  sent  the  priest  to  him, 
who  pleaded  the  provocation  given  by  the  seamen. 
Blake  bravely  and  rationally  answered,  that  if  he 
had  complained  to  him,  he  would  have  punished 
them  severely,  for  he  would  not  have  his  men 
affront  the  established  religion  of  any  place;  but 
that  he  was  angry  that  the  Spaniards  should  as- 
!  sume  that  power,  for  he  would  have  all  the  world 
know  "  that  an  Englishman  was  only  to  be  punish- 
ed by  an  Englishman.1'  So  having  used  the  priest 
civilly,  he  sent  him  back, .  being  satisfied  that  he 
was  in  his  power.  This  conduct  so  much  pleased 
Cromwell,  that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  said,  "  he  hoped  to  make 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that 
of  a  Roman  had  been." 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
against  Spain,  dispatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  intercept  their 
shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he  cruis- 
ed all  winter  about  the  Streights,  and  then  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he  te- 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  \«y 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  in  die  isVe  <& 
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Teneriffe.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1 657,  he  depart- 
ed from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Santa-  ' 
Cruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  vessels.  [ 
The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by  a  castle 
well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other  parts  with  ' 
seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned  to  the  big- 
ness, all  united  by  a  line  of  communication  man- 
ned with  musqueteers.  The  Spanish  admiral  drew 
up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon  of  the  castle, 
and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  sea:  an  advantageous  and  prudent  dis- 
position, but  of  little  effect  against  the  English 
commander;  who  determining  to  attack  them,  or- 
dered Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his  squadron; 
then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships  to  play  upon 
the  fortifications,  himself  attacked  the  galleons, 
which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  at  length 
abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the  least  of 
them  was  bigger  than  the  biggest  of  Blake's  ships. 
The  forts  and  smaller  vessels  being  now  shattered 
and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set  on  fire,  the 
galleons  by  Blake,  and  the  smaller  vessels  by  Stay- 
ner, the  English  vessels  being  too  much  shattered 
in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away.  Thus  was  the 
whole  plate-fleet  destroyed,  "  and  the  Spaniards/' 
according  to  Rapin's  remark,  "  sustained  a  great 
loss  of  ships,  money,  men,  and  merchandize,  while 
the  English  gained  nothing  but  glory."  As  if  he 
that  increases  the  military  reputation  of  a  people 
did  not  increase  their  power,  and  he  that  weakens 
his  enemy  in  effect  strengthens  himself. 

"  The  whole  action,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  wVio  knew  \X\e  \A&££,  vrou- 
dered  that  any  sober  man,  with  vftuaX.  coxawga  *&- 
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•ndowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it,  and 
»uld  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
they  had  done :  while  the  Spaniards  comfort- 
anselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils 
ot  men  who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a 
er.  So  much  a  strong  resolution  of  bold  and 
geous  men  can  bring  to  pass,  that  no  resist- 
or advantage  of  ground  can  disappoint  them; 
t  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  small  a  loss  the 
sh  sustained  in  this  unparalleled  action,  not 
ihip  being  left  behind,  and  the  killed  and 
ded  not  exceeding  200  men;  when  the 
hter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships  and  on  shore 
incredible."  The  general  cruized  for  some 
afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet  at  the 
h  of  Cales,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  shipping; 
inding  his  constitution  broken  by  the  fatigue 
»  last  three  years,  determined  to  return  home, 
tied  before  he  came  to  land. 
i>  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some 
in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  in 
y  YII's  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  for  his 
jry,  and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
rat  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
sent  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Restora- 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  command, 
juried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard, 
he  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to 
t  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge;  but  as 
as  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and, 
ips,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  says  the  oiv- 
proverb,  "pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beat  A" 
that  regard  which  was  denied  his  bodv  Yit» 
id  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  attdYu* 
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memory.     Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,   contempt  of 
wealth,  and  love  of  his  country.     "  He  was  the. 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "  that  declined  the  old: 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences  might 
be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined.     He    , 
was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  contemn    , 
castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very 
formidable,  but  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a 
noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  rarely  be 
hurt  by  them.     He  was  the  first*  that  infused  that 
proportion  of  courage  into   seamen,  by  making 
them  see,  by  experience,  what  mighty  things  they 
could  dp  if  they  were  resolved,  and  taught  them  to 
fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon  the  water;  and  though 
he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  was 
the  first  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold  and  resolute  atchievements." 

To  this  attestation  of  his  military  excellence,  it 
may  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  author  of  Lives  English  and 
Foreign.    "  He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer,  "  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  of  his  na- 
tion ;  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  mean  artifices  to    - 
raise  himself  to  the  highest  command  at  sea,  so  he 
needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to  support  him  in 
it.     He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money,  which, 
as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  ani- 
mated by  that  brave  publick  spirit,  which  has 
since  been  reckoned  rather  romantick  than  heroick. 
And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though  no  man 
had  more  opportunities  to  enx\cYi\v\tnse\i  \foaca\\fe* 
who  had  taken  so  many  millions  ficom  \)aa  et&?a\£& 
°f  England,  yet  he  threw  it  alu  mto  x)t\e  ^\&&&l 
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treasury,  and  did  not  die  £500  richer  than  his  fa- 
ther left  him;  which  the  author  avers,  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  his  family  and  their  circum- 
stances, having  been  bred  up  in  it,  and  often  heard 
hit  brother  give  this  account  of  him.  He  was  religi- 
ous according  to  the  pretended  purity  of  these  times, 
but  would  frequently  allow  himself  to  be  merry 
with  his  officers,  and  by  his  tenderness  and  gener- 
osity to  the  seamen  had  so  endeared  himself  to 
them,  that  when  he  died  they  lamented  his  loss  as 
mat  of  a  common  father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  may 
be  properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his  life, 
by  which  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of  Blake 
was  superior  to  all  private  views.  His  brother,  in 
the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having  not  done 
his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discarded,  and  the 
ship  was  given  to  another;  yet  was  he  not  less  re- 
gardful of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when  he  died  he 
left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well  qualified  to 
adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune,  though  he  had 
found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  -country  in  a  publick 
character,  and  had  therefore  not  suffered  him  to 
rob  it- 
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Francis  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  De- 
vonshire, who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  ft& 
Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  \yj  Hetvr^ 
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VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of  residence 
into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  persecution  raised 
against  him,  and  those  of  the  same  opinion,  by  the 
law  of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  first  years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  life,  of 
any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures  which 
might  have  been  discovered  in  his  childhood,  or  of 
the  education  which  qualified  him  for  such  won- 
derful attempts. 

'  We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  appren- 
tice by  his  father  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  un- 
der whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments  of 
navigation,  and  familiarised  himself  to  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might  have 
in  this  part  of  his  life  for  the  exercise  of  his  cour- 
age, he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence  and  fide* 
lity,  that  his  master,  dying  unmarried,  left  him  his 
little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services;  a  circum- 
stance that  deserves*  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character  of  this 
brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint,  to  all  those  who  may 
hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for  their  imitation, 
that  Virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both  of  reputa- 
tion and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step  to  great- 
ness is  to  be  honest. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an  in- 
cident at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it  might 
be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of  those, 
who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  affair*  t\o\.  u&eqrate 
fe>  their  abfhtie*,p*B&  them  oyer  W\t^a«A\«fK^\v- 
a»  neglect,  and  while  they  amuse  thetnseVj^&^r^ 
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schemei,  and  plans  of  future  undertak- 
ings) suffer  every  opportunity  of  smaller  advantage 
to  slip  away  as  unworthy  their  regard.  They  may 
learn  from  the  example  of  Drake,  that  diligence  in 
employments  of  less  consequence  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful introduction  to  greater  enterprises. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  master's 
profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a  province, 
and,  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventured  his  ef- 
fects in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  which, 
having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very  little 
frequented  by  the  English  till  that  time,  were  con- 
ceived so  much-  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no  voy- 
age thither  could  foil  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
die  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankind, 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world.  Fresh 
discoveries  were  frequently  made,  new  countries 
and  nations  never  heard, of  before  were  daily  de- 
scribed, and  it  may  easily  be  concluded  that  the 
relaters  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of  their  attempts, 
by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any  circumstance 
that  might  produce  wonder,  or  excite  curiosity. 
Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in  raising  ad- 
mirers, but  their  interest  likewise  in  procuring 
adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained  by  the 
hopes  which  naturally  arise  from  new  prospects; 
though  through  ignorance  of  the  American  seas, 
and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  from  the 
first  discovery  of  those  countries  considered  every 
other  nation  that  attempted  to  follow  them  as  in- 
vaders of  their  rights,  the  best  concerted  designs 
often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  suffered  most  from  t\ve  &\»xv- 
ub  injustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkma,  v*\\< 
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having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to  trafflck  in 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the  stipula- 
tion then  made  between  them,  and,  in  violation  of 
the  peace  between  Spain  and  England,  attacked 
without  any  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  obliged, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  four  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  his  men,  who 
were  either  destroyed  or  carried  into  slavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost  all 
his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recov- 
er, both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by  ob- 
taining letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth;  for  the 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  either  vindi- 
cated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least  for- 
bore to  redress  it. 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  retain- 
ed at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that  ar- 
dent spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures,  and 
that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him  to 
surmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit  down  idly 
to  lament  misfortunes,  which  Heaven  had  put  it 
in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third  ex- 
pedition of  more  importance,  by  which  the  Span- 
iards should  find  how  imprudently  they  always 
act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 

sail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy  tons, 

accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  tweixty-fafe  \ow^ 

commanded  by  his  brother  3o\iril)i^ev\«TOi%VEk 

>oth  the  vessels  seVenty-ihTeemeawA\w^^,,w^ 
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i  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition as  was  necessary  for  his  undertaking,  which, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  such  as  con- 
sider rather  his.  force  than  his  fortitude,  was  no 
lew  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guadalupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha;  then 
continuing  their  course,  after  having  been  becalm- 
ed for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port  Pheasant, 
so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage  to  the 
east  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  proposed  to 
build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought  in  pieces 
ready  framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was  going  ashore 
with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but,  discovering  a  smoke 
at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other  boat  to  follow  him 
with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was  in 
the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree,  with  an  inscription  engraved 
upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman,  who  had 
left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and  had  taken 
this  method  of  informing  him  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to  anchor  at 
that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would  be  prudent 
to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this  place 
was  for  his  designs,  and  considering  that  the  haz- 
ard and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be  avoided 
in  seeking  another  station,  was  equivalent  to  any 
other  danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  \S»& 
Spaniards,  determined  to  follow  his  first  xesoVwUow 
only,  for  his  greater  security,  he  ordered  a  ImA  « 
P°I**de  or  fortification  to  be  made  by  femng\ai 
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trees,  and  laying  the  trunks  and  branches  * 
another  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
-  On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinm 
being  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  1 
to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bar! 
men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  I 
taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pii 
informed  by  the  Negroes  which  they  founc 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  in 
tion  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  govern< 
nama  had  promised,  to  defend  them  fror 
merons,  or  fugitive  Negroes,  who,  having 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  in  gr 
bers,  had  settled  themselves  under  two 
leaders,  on  each  side  of  the  way  between 
de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not  only  asse 
natural  right  to  liberty  and  independence 
deavoured  to  revenge  the  cruelties  they 
fered,  and  had  lately  put  the  inhabitants 
bre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost  consternatioi 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  she 
main  land,  so  that  they  might,  by  joininj 
merons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  i 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people 
bre  de  Dios  any  speedy  information  of  ' 
tion  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting,  fifty- three  men  from 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  hi 
sociate  Captain  Rause,  he  embarked  wit] 
his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached 

undiscovered,   and  dropt  his  anchors  i 

shore,  intending,  after  his  men  were  reft 

begin  the  attack;  but,  finding  that  they 

rifying  each  other  with  formidable  accou 
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strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  determined  to  hinder  the  panick 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them  immedi- 
ately to  action;  and  therefore  ordered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  opposition,  there 
being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though  it  was 
secured  with  six  brass  cannons  of  the  largest  size 
ready  mounted.  But  the  gunner,  while  they  were 
throwing  the  cannons  from  their  carriages,  alarmed 
the  town,  as  they  soon  discovered  by  the  bell,  the 
drums,  and  the  noise  of  the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pin- 
naces, marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  being  more  hurt  by  treading  on 
the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying 
enemy,  than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  taken  some  of  the  Spaniards, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  shew  him  the  gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  sil- 
ver from  Panama  were  unloaded:  there  they 
found  the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  reposited,  found  it  heaped  up  in 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belief, 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy  feet  in 
length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  each 
bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty-five  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  English 
but  by  what  means  they  might  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  was  afraid 
of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  h\itdex  \tt& 
men  from  encumbering  themselves  With  so  rcvwOtv 
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silver  as  might  have  retarded  their  march,  an 
structed  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  howeve 
promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  tres 
house,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to 
greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure  was  noi 
more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he  per6i 
them  to  follow  him,  and  rejoin  the  main  bo 
his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  command 
brother  in  the  market-place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  discou 
by  the  imagination,  that,  if  they  stayed  any 
er,  the  enemy  would  gain  possession  of  thei 
naces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  again: 
whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not  ii 
easily  terrified,  but  sufficiently  cautious,  se 
the  coast  to  enquire  the  truth,  and  see  if  the 
terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men  whc 
had  left  to  guard  his  boats;  but  finding  no 
dation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions,  he 
sisted  in  his  first  design,  and  led  the  troo] 
ward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  their  way 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  soi 
their  bow-strings,  and  extinguished  many  of 
matches;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy  i 
•suffer  in  common  with  them,  but  which,  hovi 
on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed  the 
the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed  that  a 
which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept  up  by 
tinued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timorou 
slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and  prop 
their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear  was  theii 
dominant  passion,  were  continually  magni 
the  numbers  and  courage  oi  titak  enemies 
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represented  whole  nations  as  ready  to  rush  upon 
them;  others,  whose  avarice  mingled  with  their 
concern  for  their  own  safety,  were  more  solicitous 
to  preserve  what  they  had  already  gained,  than  to 
acquire  more;  and  others,  brave  in  themselves, 
and  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of  success  in  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  they  were  associated  with  such 
cowardly  companions.  So  that  scarcely  any.  man 
appeared  to  proceed  in  their  enterprise  with  that 
spirit  and  alacrity  which  could  give  Drake  a  pros- 
pect of  success. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief  treasure  of 
the  world  within  their  reach,  they  should  go  home 
,  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame  nothing 
but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had  performed 
his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead  them  on  to 
riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known 
afterwards  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
place, that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
tered troops  of  the  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them 
from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a  wound 
in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the  first  en- 
counter, but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his  men,  easi- 
ly discouraged,  should  make  their  concern  for  Yn» 
life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their  boats.    SvxOsx 
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had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was  discovered  upon 
nearer  observation,  that  it  had  filled  the  prints  of 
his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared  scarce  credible  that, 
after  such  effusion  of  blood,  life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire:  neither 
the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought 
enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  re- 
stored to  his  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  unfinish- 
ed. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised  him 
to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound  dress- 
ed, and  promised  to  return  with  him  and  complete 
their  design;  he  well  knew  how  impracticable  it 
was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it  was  once 
lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a  respite,  but 
of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
cover from  their  consternation,  to  assemble  their 
forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  remove  their  trea- 
sure. What  he  had  undergone  so  much  danger 
to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  thought 
of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mortifying  to  be 
patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consulta- 
tion, and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion,  as  their  return,  they 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  the  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 

ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimentes, 

an  island  about  a  league  from  the  town,  where 

they  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 

*nd  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fixate  ^\»dk 

»wr  in  great  plenty  in  the  gaidem  of  iJhaX  v&axA» 
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During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
governor,  with  instructions  to  enquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  expressed 
his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking.  Drake, 
though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy  are  al- 
ways to  he  suspected,  and  that  the  messenger, 
amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  was  no  other 
than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  honours 
that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In  answer  to  his 
enquiries,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the  same 
Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  before  ac- 
quainted, that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of  the  laws 
of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to  be  poi- 
soned: he  then  dismissed  him  with  considerable 
presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had  unfor- 
tunately failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would  never  de- 
sist from  his  design,  till  he  had  shared  with  Spain, 
the  treasures  of  America. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of  Pines, 
where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  consult  about 
the  measures  they  were  now  to  take :  and  having 
arrived,  August  1,  at  their  former  station,  they 
dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging  it  unsafe 
to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desired  to  be  no 
longer  engaged  in  their  designs. 
But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  fromYi\$  tavc- 
££&*  *hgle  disappointment,  after  YiaVm%  ex 
imredofanegro,  whom  he  took  on  hoard  at  ^01 
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bre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements,  and 
weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack  Car- 
thagena;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  August  13,  between  Charesha  and 
St.  Barnards,  two  islands  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena;  then  passing  with  his 
boats  round  the  island  he  entered  the  harbour, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with  only  an 
old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed  them,  that 
about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had  passed  by 
with  sails  and  oars,  and  all  the  appearance  of  ex- 
pedition and  importance ;  that,  as  she  passed,  the 
crew  on  board  her  bid  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched  the  shore, 
they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as  a  warning, 
and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn  up  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that  he 
was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing  could 
be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  success.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  a  ship  of 
Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  which  the 
relator  of  this  vovage  mentions  as  a  very  large 
ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which  he  found  let- 
ters of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  intended  to 
alarm  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Drake,  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors 
for  all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying 
one  of  his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be 
better  manned:  this,  necessary  as  it  was,  could 
not  easily  be  done  without  disgusting  his  com- 
pany, who,  having  made  several  prosperous  voy- 
ages in  that  vessel,  would  \>e  \xW^&&%  to  have 
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it  destroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but 
the  love  of  their  leaders  could  animate  his  follow- 
ers to  encounter  such  hardships  as  he  was  about 
to  expose  them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to 
bring  his  designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authori- 
ty. He  sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took 
him  into  his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engaged  him 
to  secrecy,  ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  go  down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore 
three  holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan, 
and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his  di- 
versions, enquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why  their 
bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which  the 
steward  going  down,  returned  immediately  with  an 
account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  a  little  time.  They  had  recourse  imme- 
diately to  the  pump ;  but,  having  laboured  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  gained  very  little  upon  the 
water,  they  willingly,  according  to  Drake's  advice,  set 
the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went  on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  lie  concealed  for 
gome  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their  dan- 
ger, and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for  the 
Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching  the 
coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  observed,  they 
arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  reception, 

both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  <A  ftve. 

road  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  8U\>T>\\e&.  mXkv 
vol.  iv.  u 
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wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days  to  clean  his 
vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  worked  inter- 
changeably, on  one  day  the  one  half,  and  on  the 
next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his  bro- 
ther with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with  two 
pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which  they  reach- 
ed in  three  days,  and  on  the  9th  were  discovered  by  a 
Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  believing  them  to  be 
his  countrymen,  made  a  signal  to  them  to  come  on 
shore,  with  which  they  very  readily  complied;  but 

j  he,  soon  finding  his  mistake,  abandoned  his  planta- 
tion, where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provisions, 

l  with  which  having  laden  their  vessels,  they  departed. 
So  great  was  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they 
amassed  here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  store- 
houses, which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  voyage.  These  they  placed  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy, 
if  he  should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover 
the  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  according  to  the  instructions  that  had 
been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or  fugitive 

[         negroes,  from  whose  assistance  alone  they  had  now 

!  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage;  and  touching 
upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the  negro  whom 
they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  engaged  two 
of  them  to  come  on  board  his  pinnace,  leaving  two 
of  their  own  men  as  hostages  for  their  returning. 
These  men,  having  assured  Drake  of  the  affection 
of  their  nation,  appointed  an  interview  between  him 

7  id  their  leaders*     So  leaving  Pott  "?\ctiVj  >  v&  Vkw 
fe  of  Pines,  so  named  by  the  Em^faftt  feom  <to 
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great  stores  of  provisions  which  they  had  amassed 
at  that  place,  they  came,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Symerons,  into  a  secret  bay  among  beautiful  islands 
covered  with  trees,  which  concealed  their  ship  from 
observation,  and  where  the  channel  was  so  narrow 
and  rocky  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night, 
so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers  pre- 
served from  violation.  But  the  first  conversation 
informed  the  English,  that  their  expectations  were 
not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon  their  en- 
quiries, after  the  most  probable  means  of  gaining 
gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them,  that,  had 
tbey  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their  expedi- 
tion, they  could  easily  have  gratified  them :  but  that 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  begun,  and 
which  continues  six  months,  they  could  not  re- 
cover the  treasure,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  con- 
cealed it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and  leav- 
ing part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons,  set  out 
with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena,  being  of  a 
spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently,  even  in  a  state 
of  plenty  and  security,  and  with  the  most  probable 
expectations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within  sight 
of  Carthagena,  without  landing;  and  on  the  17th, 
going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark,  with  which 
they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they  were  accosted 
by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom  they  had  some.  Urns. 
before?  taken  and  set  at  liberty,  who  coming  to  tasKV 
b2 
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in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor,  made  them  great  promises  of  refresh- 
ment and  professions  of  esteem;  But  Drake,  having 
waited  till  the  next  morning  without  receiving  the 
provisions  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect, 
found  that  all  this  pretended  kindness  was  no  more 
than  a  stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor 
was  raising  forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Span- 
iards, knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  purpose  to  be 
taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought  that, 
in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he  would 
divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division  be  more 
easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced  to 
retire,  and  having  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  burnt 
the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards  ashore, 
single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which  hovered 
at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills,  with- 
out ever  venturing  to  approach  within  reach  of  the 
shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  shew  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence his  expedition  to  miscarriage,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravado. 
All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that  per- 
haps it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as.  few  men^  espetiatty  of  that 
class,  are  philosophical  enougYi  to  state  ^aa  erasX 
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limit*  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
skd  with  an  intrepidity,  how  improperly  soever 
exerted*  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Span- 
iards, whose  notions  of  courage  are  sufficiently 
romantick,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised  of 
his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he  thought 
it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  success,  and  where  he  might  in  time  be 
overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment;  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confidence 
in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
such  a  voyage  without  provisions,  having  only  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread, 
for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answered  them,  that 
there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a  greater  scar- 
city; but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure  to  share  his 
fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating  them  from 
all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroick  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  designs  by 
any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of  relieving  his 
exigencies,  but  at  the  expence  of  his  enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce  each 
other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three  leagues 
before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which  they 
attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  necessity  in- 
spires, and  happily  found  it  laden  with  excellent 
provisions 
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But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  sickly 
with  their  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  less  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships,  he 
determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with 
whom  he  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force,  and 
attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way  over, 
and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts,  where 
they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
from  the  negro  who  had  procured  them  their  inter- 
course with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
John  Drake  and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being 
killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary 
for  its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tack it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of 
their  proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  cla- 
mours and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  complied  to  his  destruction.  So  dan- 
gerous is  it  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a  very 
short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  calen- 
ture, a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  hot  cli- 
mates, which  carried  away,  among  several  others,  Jo- 
seph Drake,  another  brother  of  the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  coun- 
try for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pinnace, 
which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were  to 
be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios.     He  therefore,  by  the  direction  of 
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nerons,  furnished  himself  with  all  things  ne- 
r,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port  Diego, 
jng  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
md  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  some 
rd  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only  eighteen 
b,  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not  only  serv- 
itudes to  shew  the  way,  but  as  purveyors  to 
e  provisions. 

y  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
g  and  fowling;  the  heads  of  which  are  pro- 
ved in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are  pur- 

for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they  have  ar- 
>r  javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a  pound  and 
which  they  discharge  near  hand,  and  which 
ly  ever  fail  of  being  mortal.  The  second  sort 
out  half  as  heavy  as  the  other,  and  are  gene- 
hot  from  their  bows ;  these  are  intended  for 
r  beasts.  With  the  third  sort,  of  which  the 
are  an  ounce  in  weight,  they  kill  birds.  As 
tion  is  in  a  state  that  does  not  set  them  above 
ual  cares  for  the  immediate  necessaries  of 
s  that  can  temper  iron  best  is  among  them 
esteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  happy 
»ry  nation,  if  honours  and  applauses  were  as 
distributed,  and  he  were  most  distinguished 

abilities  were  most  useful  to  society.  How 
chimerical  titles  to  precedence,  how  many 
iretences  to  respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to 
ound! 

ry  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
aving  travelled  till  ten,  rested  near  some  river 
»lve,  then  travelling  again  till  four,  they  re- 
all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Symerons  had 
left  standing  in  their  former  marches,  or  very 
r  erected  for  them,   by  setting  up  tYvrefc  ox 
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four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  laying  poles  from 
one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roof,  which  they  thatch- 
ed with  palmetto  boughs  and  plantane  leaves.  In 
the  valleys,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
winds,  they  left  three  or  four  feet  below  open ;  but 
on  the  hills,  where  they  were  more  exposed  to  the 
chill  blasts  of  the  night,  they  thatched  them  close 
to  the  ground,  leaving  only  a  door  for  entrance,  and 
a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of 
three  fires,  which  they  made  in  every  house. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty  of 
fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with  wild 
swine  in  great  abundance,  of  which  the  Symerons, 
without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  most  part,  as  much 
as  was  wanted.  One  day,  however,  they  found  an 
otter,  and  were  about  to  dress  it ;  at  which  Drake 
expressing  his  wonder,  was  asked  by  Pedro,  the 
chief  Symeron,  "  Are  you  a  man  of  war  and  in 
want,  and  yet  doubt  whether  this  be  meat  that  bath 
blood  in  it  V  For  which  Drake  in  private  rebuked 
him,  says  the  relator;  whether  justly  or  not,  it  is 
not  very  important  to  determine.  There  seems  to 
be  in  Drake's  scruple  somewhat  of  superstition, 
perhaps  not  easily  to  be  justified ;  and  the  negro's 
answer  was,  at  least,  martial,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  rational. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a 
mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize :  here 
they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty,  and  some 
observation  of  religion,  paying  great  reverence  to 
the  cross;  a  practice  which  Drake  prevailed  upon 
them  to  change  for  the  use  oi  the  liOtd'%  ^wjer, 
Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  tkxj  fat  *  ^ 
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•musing  to  double  his  strength;  but  he 
nking  greater  numbers  unnecessary,  or 
it  if  any  difference  should  arise,  he  should 
*ne  by  the  number  of  Symerons,  or  that  * 
d  demand  to  share  the  plunder  that  should 
n  common,  or  for  some  other  reason  that 
rily  occur,  refused  any  addition  to  his 
leavouring  to  express  his  refusal  in  such 
light  heighten  their  opinion  of  his  bravery, 
n  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
id  lofty  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
r  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
ban  if  they  had  travelled  in  England  dur- 
tat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the  Syme- 
were  acquainted  with  the  way,  went  about 
fore  the  troop,  and  scattered  branches  to 
m ;  then  followed  twelve  Symerons,  after 
le  the  English,  with  the  two  leaders,  and 
Symerons  closed  the  rear* 
jruary  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 

hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a  tree 
'fill  greatness,  in  which  they  had  cut  steps 
ore  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  where  there 
1  of  tower,  to  which  they  invited  Drake, 

thence  shewed  him  not  only  the  North 

whence  they  came,  but  the  great  South 
rhieh  no  English  vessel  had  ever  sailed, 
jpect  exciting  his  natural  curiosity  and 
r  adventures  and  discoveries,  he  lifted  up 

to  God,  and  implored  his  blessing  upon 
ition,  which  he  then  formed,  of  sailing  in 
b  ship  on  that  sea. 
continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 

into  an  open,  level  country,  where  iVvevt 
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passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the  grass, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a  stalk 
like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which  the  oxen 
and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too  high  for 
them  to  reach;  then  the  inhabitants  set  it  on  fire, 
and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again:  this  they 
are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a-year,  so  great  is  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  discover- 
ed, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the  way 
between  Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios :  then  they 
sent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of  a  negro  of  Panama, 
to  enquire  on  what  night  the  recoes,  or  drivers  of 
mules,  by  which  the  treasure  is  carried,  were  to  set 
forth.  The  messenger  was  so  well  qualified  for 
his  undertaking,  and  so  industrious  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  that  he  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  the  treasure  of  Lima,  intending  to  return  to 
Europe,  would  pass  that  night,  with  eight  mules 
laden  with  gold,  and  one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  immedi- 
ately marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first  town 
on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending  for  secu- 
rity, two  Symerons  before,  who,  as  they  went,  per- 
ceived, by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  some  Spaniard 
was  before  them,  and  going  silently  forwards,  sur- 
prised a  soldier  asleep  upon  the  ground.  They 
immediately  bound  him,  and  brought  him  to  Drake, 
who,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  their  spy  had  not 
deceived  them  in  his  intelligence.  The  soldier, 
having  informed  himself  of  the  captain's  name,  con- 
ceived such  a  confidence  in  his  well  known  cle- 
mency,  that,  after  having  made  an  ample  discovery 
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of  tbe  treasure  that  was  now  at  hand,  he  petition- 
ed not  only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerons 
to  spare  his  life,  but  that,  when  the  treasure  should 
fill  into  his  hands,  he  would  allow  him  as  much  as 
might  maintain  him  and  his  mistress,  since  they 
were  about  to  gain  more  than  their  whole  com- 
pany could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on 
one  side,  with  himself,  and  half  on  the  other, 
with  Oxenham  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons, 
to  much  behind,  that  one  company  might  seize  the 
foremost  recoe,  and  the  other  the  hinderraost :  for 
the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  drivers,  being  tied 
together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided  by 
leading  the  first. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  place, 

bey  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each 

ind;  upon  which  orders  were  given,  that  the 

•oves  which  came  from  Venta  Cruz  should  pass 

tmolested,  because  they  carried  nothing  of  great 

lue,  and  those  only  be  intercepted  which  were 

veiling  thither,  and  that  none  of  them  should  rise 

till  the  signal  should  be  given.     But  one  Ro- 

*.  Pike,  heated  with  strong  liquor,  left  his  com- 

f ,  and  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to 

d  with  him  to  the  way-side,  that  they  might 

ilize  themselves  by  seizing  the  first  mule,  and 

Dg  the  trampling  of  a  horse,  as  he  lay,  could 

e  restrained  by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up 

lerve  who  was  passing  by.     This  he  did  so 

dently,  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  pas- 

,  for  by  Drake's  order  the  English  had  put 

hirts  on  over  their  coats,  that  the  rught  raft. 
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.  tumult  might  not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one 
another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  observed  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road,  and 
the  English  still  continued  to  expect  the  treasure. 
In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were  pas- 
sing towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up,  and  was  eager- 
ly seized  by  the  English,  who  expected  nothing  less 
than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indies ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  their  mortification  and  perplexity  when 
they  found  only  two  mules  laden  with  silver,  the 
rest  having  no  other  burthen  than  provisions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  informed  him  that  the  horseman,  whom 
he  had  observed  pass  by  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion, had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  he  had 
observed,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the  mules 
that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer  only 
the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that  cheap 
experiment  discover  whether  there  was  any  ambush 
on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  disappointment,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in  com- 
plaints. The  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  all 
the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  summoned  to  over- 
whelm him.  He  had  no  fortress  to  retire  to,  eve- 
ry man  was  his  enemy,  and  every  retreat  better 
known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the  qua- 
lities  of  an  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  a  judgment  never  to  be  per\ta&ie&»    Wa  \m- 
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mediately  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  situation,  and  found  that  it  afforded  him 
only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the  same  way 
through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing  his  passage 
to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  pursuit; 
die  woods  would  afford  opportunities  of  ambush, 
a&d  his  followers  must  often  disperse  themselves 
in  search  of  provisions,  who  would  become  an  easy 
prey,  dispirited  by  their  disappointment,  and  fa- 
tigued by  their  march.  On  the  way  to  Venta  Cruz 
he  should  have  nothing  to  fear  but  from  open  at- 
tacks, and  expected  enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Venta 
Crux,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Symerons, 
whether  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him;  and  hav- 
ing received  from  him  the  strongest  assurances 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  commanded  his 
men  to  refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  to  set 
forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they 
dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had  made  use  of 
for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage,  and  conti- 
nued their  march  along  a  road  cut  through  thick 
woods,  in  which  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  place  to  defend  it  against  the  Sy- 
merons, had  posted  themselves,  together  with  a  con- 
vent of  friars  headed  by  one  of  their  brethren, 
whose  zeal  against  the  northern  heresy  had  incited 
him  to  hazard  his  person,  and  assume  the  province 
of  a  general, 
Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symexotte, 

whom  be  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the  S>\** 

voir*  iv»  j 
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niards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive  the  fi 
volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  himself  summoned 
the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of  p 
tection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  answe: 
with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  discharge  of 
pistol. 

Immediately,  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  si 
by  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Dra 
with  some  others,  slightly  wounded ;  upon  wh 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall  uj 

*  them.  The  English,  after  discharging  their  arrc 
and  shot,  pressed  furiously  forward,  and  drove 
Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Symerons,  wh 
the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven  to  some  distal 
observed,  and  recalling  their  courage,  anima 
each  other  with  songs  in  their  own  language,  i 
rushed  forward  with  such  impetuosity,  that  tl 
overtook  them  near  the  town,  and,  supported 
the  English,  dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of  o 
one  man,  who,  after  he  had  received  his  wou 
had  strength  and  resolution  left  to  kill  his  assaiL 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in  wl 
they  met:  with  some  plunder,  which  was  givei 
the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  gi 
[i  clemency,  Drake  himself  going  to  the  Spanish 

dies  to  assure  them  that  no?  injuries  should  be  of 
ed  them;  so  inseparable  is  humanity  from  1 
courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattc 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  mi 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension,  of  dan 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  at 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his  n 
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harassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for  sleep  or 
refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations,  gentle  au- 
thority, and  a  cheerful  participation  of  all  their 
hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear,  without 
murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travelling,  but  on 
some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust,  not 
only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  shewed  the  way, 
hut  carried  necessaries,  provided  victuals,  and 
built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the  English  faint- 
ed in  the  way,  two  of  them  would  carry  him  be- 
tween them  for  two  miles  together ;  nor  was  their 
valour  less  than  their  industry,  after  they  had  learn- 
ed, from  their  English  companions,  to  despise  the 
fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the  ships, 
they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absence  by  the  Sy- 
merons, at  which  Drake  consented  to  halt,  sending 
a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  his  gold  tooth-pick  as 
a  token,  which,  though  the  master  knew  it,  was 
not  sufficient  to  gain  the  messenger  credit,  till  upon 
examination  he  found  that  the  captain,  having  or- 
dered him  to  regard  no  messenger  without  his 
hand-writing,  had  engraven  his  name  upon  it  with 
the  point  of  his  knife.  He  then  sent  the  pinnace 
up  the  river,  which  they  met,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  town  for  those  whose  weariness  had  made 
them  unable  to  march  farther.  On  February  23, 
the  whole  company  was  re-united;  and  Drake, 
whose  good  or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his 
piety,  celebrated  their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,    now   turned  \\\s 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  languish- 


is 
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ing  in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  man's  nature,  he  never  suffered  idleness  to 
infect  his  followers  with  cowardice,  but  kept  them 
from  sinking  under  any  disappointment,  by  divert- 
ing their  attention  to  some  new  enterprize. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the  Sy- 
merons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their  opinions: 
some  declaring,  that,  before  they  engaged  in  any 
new  attempt,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  then- 
stores  of  provisions;  and  others  urging,  that  the 
ships  in  which  the  treasure  was  conveyed,  should 
be  immediately  attacked.  The  Symerons  propos- 
ed a  third  plan,  and  advised  him  to  undertake  ano- 
ther march  over  land  to  the  house  of  one  Pezoro, 
near  Veragua,  whose  slaves  brought  him  every  day 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the 
mines,  which  he  heaped  together  in  a  strong  stone 
house,  which  might  by  the  help  of  the  English  be 
easily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  journey,  determined  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions;  and  manning  his  two  pin- 
naces, the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John  Ox- 
enham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seise  upon 
provisions;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion  to  the 
Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was  to  be 
transported  from  Veragua  and  that  coast  to  the 
fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dismissing  with  pre- 
sents those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to  their 
wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  remain  to 
be  entertained  in  the  ship. 
Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  iiu?orai^\&m^\.\^*^aa> 
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in  the  habour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  freighted  with 
more  than  a  million  of  gold;  to  which  he  offered 
to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted  with  the 
soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his  share  of  the 
prize;  so  much  was  his  avarice  superior  to  his 
honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  discovered, 
this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
alarm  the  coast. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  that  he  might  enquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  great  store  of  maize,  or  Indian 
corn.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and  well 
built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determining  to 
attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  21st  he  set  sail  with  the  new  fri- 
gate and  the  Bear  towards  the  Gabezas,  at  which 
he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found  there  Tetu, 
a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war,  who,  after  having 
received  from  him  a  supply  of  water,  and  other 
necessaries,  entreated  that  he  might  join  with  him 
in  his  attempt;  which  Drake  consenting  to,  ad- 
mitted him  to  accompany  him  with  twenty  of  his 
men,  stipulating  to  allow  them  an  equal  share  of 
whatever  booty  they  should  gain.  Yet  were  they 
not  without  some  suspicions  of  danger  from  this 
new  ally,  he  having  eighty  men,  and  they  b^\w^ 
now  reduced  to  thirtf-one. 
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Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnae 
set  sail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the 
which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  ove 
they  were  to  pais,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  Fn 
Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered  the  p 
to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the  fourth  ( 
lowing,  travelled  through  the  woods  toward 
hre  de  Dioe,  with  such  silence  and  regul 
surprised  the  French,  who  did  not  imagine 
raerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as  they  ap 
and  were  therefore  in  perpetual  anxiety  at 
fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the  probability 
return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons  treat  th< 
that  submission  and  regard  which  they  paii 
English,  whose  bravery  and  conduct  they 
ready  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  mc 
seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  ham 
the  carpenters  in  the  bay,  it  being  the  cm 
that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night,  and  in 
time  they  perceived  the  approach  of  the  re 
droves  of  mules,  from  Panama.  They 
longer  doubted  that  their  labours  would 
warded,  and  every  man  imagined  himsel 
from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remaining 
his  life.  They,  therefore,  when  the  mull 
up,  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  an 
proportioned  to  their  expectations.  Th 
droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nim 
each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pound 
of  silver.  It  was  to  utile  purpose  that  the 
ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted 
aace.  After  a  short  combat,  in  which  the 
captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were  w 
it  appeared  with  how  much  gte&Ut  ardour 
an/mated  by  interest  than  fideV\tj. 
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Af  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  but  a 
small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  shallow  wa- 
ters, they  determined  to  return  by  the  same  way, 
and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the  woods, 
where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled  by  his 
wound,  was  obliged  to  stay,  two  of  his  company 
continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two  leagues, 
the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their  company, 
who  upon  enquiry  was  known  to  be  intoxicated 
with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  lost  himself  in  the 
woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to  ha- 
zard the  whole  company  by  too  much  solicitude 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d. 
but,  looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized 
with  the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  im- 
mediately concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
diem,  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
I  the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here ;  but  immediately  it  occurred 
to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and 
without  the  presence  of  die  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  entirely 
cutoff. 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  tha  difficulties  that  suno\wAe<i 
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him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  01 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though  the 
Spaniards' should  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hindered  from 
discovering  the  ships.  He  put  them  in  mind  that 
the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  examin- 
ed, their  examinations  compared,  the  resolutions 
formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant.  Some  time  must  necessarily 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  struck ;  and, 
if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  might  be 
possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the  ships  before 
the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change  their  station. 
They  were  animated  with  this  discourse,  b\ 
which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  more 
nearly  into  their  situation,  they  were  unable  tc 
conceive  upon  what  it  was  founded.  To  pass  bj 
land  was  impossible,  as  the  way  lay  over  higfc 
mountains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers; 
and  they  had  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  sc 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  imprac- 
ticable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi- 
ately discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
veniences of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upor 
the  only  means  of  success  which  their  condition  af- 
forded them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a  rafi 
out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the  river 
offered  himself  to  put  off.  to  sea  upon  it,  and  cheer- 
fully asked  who  would  accompany  him.  Johr 
Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen,  who  wen 
willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked  with  him  or 
the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a  sail  made  oi 
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a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct  its  course  in- 
stead of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave  no- 
thing unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put  off, 
and  after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed  three 
leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  towards  him, 
which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  discovered  to  be 
his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they  anchored  behind 
a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  he  put  to  shore, 
and,  crossing  the  land  on  foot,  was  received  by  his 
company  with  that  satisfaction  which  is  only  known 
to  those  that  have  been  acquainted  with  dangers 
and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through  the 
woods;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon  af- 
ter to  their  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 
English. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
oat  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  the  Cabezas;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Symerons  travelled  once  more  into  the 
country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  captain, 
whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring  away  the 
treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the  sands.  Drake, 
whom  his  company  would  not  suffer  to  hazard  his 
person  in  another  land  expedition,  went  with  them 
to  Rio  Francisco,  where  he  found  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  had  stayed  to  attend  t\\e\x  car- 
tas?, and  was  informed  by  him,  upon  his  exic\\x\rv» 
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after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an  hour  after  their  se- 
paration, the  Spaniards  came  upon  them,  and  easi- 
ly seized  upon  the  wounded  captain;  but  that  his 
companion  might  have  escaped  with  him,  had  he 
not  preferred  money  to  life;  for,  seeing  him  throw 
down  a  box  of  jewels  that  retarded  him,  he  could 
not  forbear  taking  it  up,  and  with  that,  and  the 
gold  which  he  had  already,  was  so  loaded  that  he 
could  not  escape.  With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  had  concealed  in  the  ground, 
he  informed  them  that  two  thousand  men  had  been 
employed  in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
former's veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  sil- 
ver, and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
afterwards  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  in  the 
woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  confessed 
where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder.  So  fetal 
to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunkenness  of  his 
followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by  Car- 
thagena  with  their  colours  flying,  and  soon  after 
took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and  honey, 
which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative,  and  then 
sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their 
vessels,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  determin- 
ing to  set  sail  for  England ;  and,  that  the  faithful 
Symerons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded,  broke 
ap  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  tWm  ft&  \tw^  the 
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ost  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
hose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
id  amongst  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 
Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
)  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
sired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scymeter  set  with 
amonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  presented 
i  Drake ;  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so  valu- 
ta a  present,  offered  for  it  four  large  quoits,  or 
lick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  conceal- 
1 ;  but  Drake,  desirous  to  shew  him  that  fidelity 
seldom  without  a  recompence,  gave  it  him  with 
\e  highest  professions  of  satisfaction  and  esteem, 
edro,  receiving  it  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  in- 
umed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  he  had  conferred 
reatness  and  honour  upon  him ;  for  by  presenting 

to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  the 
ighest  rank  amongst  the  Symerons.  He  then 
ersisted  in  his  resolution  of  leaving  the  gold, 
hich  was  generously  thrown  by  Drake  into  the 
ommon  stock ;  for  he  said,  that  those,  at  whose 
Kpences  he  had  been  sent  out,  ought  to  share  in 
Q  the  gain  of  the  expedition,  whatever  pretence 
avU  and  chicanery  might  supply  for  the  appropri- 
tion  of  any  part  of  it.  Thus  was  Drake's  charac- 
er  consistent  with  itself;  he  was  equally  superior 
o  avarice  and  fear,  and  through  whatever  danger 
ie  might  go  in  quest  of  gold,  he  thought  it  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  obtained  by  artifice  or  dis~ 
tonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
or  many  months   they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
larms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred  ships 
if  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  ^om\>?e  &fe 
ywB,  ot ".  which  they  never  destroyed  any,  \M&fcMk 
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they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever  detain* 
ed  the  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary  for 
their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing  for 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Symerons; 
a  behaviour,  which  humanity  dictates,  and  which, 
perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove.  He  must 
certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition,  who  makes 
it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to  resist,  and  who 
leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but  from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly  re- 
lated; but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plunder 
of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver  which 
they  seised  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that  was  allotted 
to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull  him  in  effemi- 
nacy, or  to  repress  his  natural  inclination  to  ad- 
ventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  dn  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congratulations. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a 
view  of  the  South  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolution  to 
sail  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  much  more  easy  to  over- 
come, than  secret  envy  and  domestick  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced  to  incite  detraction  and  opposition;  and  it 
At  easy  to  imagine  that  a  man  by  natone  vrcgettot  \fc 
rfnawi  artifices,  and  bred,  from  to*  ««V«t*.^ew»%\» 
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die  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life,  was  very  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  policy  and  intrigue,  very  little 
versed  in  the  methods  of  application  to  the  power- 
ful and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the  practices 
of  those  whom  his  merit  had  made  his  enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  enter- 
prises: there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views  and 
grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  instiga- 
tion of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as 
wild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every  endea- 
vour to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the  rash 
effort  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glittering 
speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may  please 
and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or 
lasting  advantage. 

-  These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
scepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  these  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  opposition 
which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed;  for  their 
notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to  the  lazy, 
the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  seldom 
fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  directing  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatsoever 
the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not  t\W.  v\\e 
year  1577,  that  he  was  able  to  assemble  a  foxec 

vol,  ir.  v 
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proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission from  the  queen,  by  which  he  was  consti- 
tuted captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting  of  five 
vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral,  of  an  hun- 
dred tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the  Eliza- 
beth, vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John  Win- 
ter ;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty  tons,  by  John  Thomas ; 
the  Swan,  fifty  tons,  by  John  Chester;  the  Christo- 
pher, of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas  Moche,  the  same, 
as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter  in  the  former  voy- 
age, and  destroyed  one  of  the  ships  by  Drake's  di- 
rection. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  other  private  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  with  such 
provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long  voy- 
age in  which  he  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  concern  to  naval  stores,  or  military  prepara- 
tions ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he  thought 
might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations,  with 
which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the  highest 
ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence  of  his  na- 
tive country.  He  therefore  not  only  procured  a 
complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own  table,  and 
furnished  the  cock-room  with  many  vessels  of  the 
same  metal,  but  engaged  several  musicians  to  ac- 
company him;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would 
more  excite  the  admiration  of  any  savage  and  un- 
civilized people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  suffered, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cerriber,  1577,  and  on  the  25th  had  sight  of  Cape 
Cantire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  the^  eraatadan. 
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soathward  to  the  island  of  Mogadore,  which  Drake 
had  appointed  for  the  first  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  on  die  27th  brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor 
in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered  by 
the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who  sent 
two  of  the  principal  men  amongst  them  on  board 
Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time  two  of  his 
company  as  hostages.  These  men  he  not  only 
treated  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  but  presented 
with  such  things  as  they  appeared  most  to  admire ; 
it  being  with  him  an  established  maxim,  to  endea- 
tobt  to  secure  in  every  country  a  kind  reception 
to  such  Englishmen  as  might  come  after  him,  by 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  kindness  and  gener- 
osity; a  conduct  at  once  just  and  politick,  to  the 
neglect  of  which  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  in-< 
juries  suffered  by  our  sailors  in  distant  countries, 
which  are  generally  ascribed,  rather  to  the  effects 
of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  our  own  commanders, 
than  the  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who  seldom  fall 
upon  any  unless  they  have  been  first  plundered  or 
insulted ;  and,  in  revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew 
upon  another  of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  no- 
thing but  what  is  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
the  Europeans  themselves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
soon  broken;  for,  on  the  next  day,  observing  the 
Moors  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  sent  out 
their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship,  and 
one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to  become 
a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  immediately 
he  was  seized  by  the  Moors ;  and  the  crew  observ- 
ing great  numbers  to  start  up  from  be\uw&  \\\£ 

rock  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  found  \t  TttfA- 
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ness  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  therefore  provided 
for  their  own  security  by  returning  to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  invasion 
from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships  were 
sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover  a  pro- 
per harbour  for  the  main  fleet;  but  being  inform- 
ed who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were  bound, 
not  only  dismissed  his  captive,  but  made  large  of- 
fers of  friendship  and  assistance,  which  Drake, 
however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  but  being  disgust- 
ed at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  and 
afraid  of  farther  violence,  after  having  spent  some 
days  in  searching  for  his  man,  in  which  he  met 
with  no  resistance,  left  the  coast  on  December  31, 
some  time  before  Fry's  return,  who,  being  obliged 
by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  longer  residence 
among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent  home  in  a 
merchant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  several  Spanish  ves- 
sels. Here,  while  Drake  was  employing  his  men 
in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  affords  great 
plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitants  came 
down  to  the  sea-side  with  their  alisorges,  or  leather 
bottles,  to  traffick  for  water,  which  they  were  wil- 
ling to  purchase  with  ambergrise  and  other  gums. 
But  Drake  compassionating  the  misery  of  their 
condition,  gave  them  water  whenever  they  asked 
for  it,  and  left  them  their  commodities  to  traffick 
with,  when  they  should  be  again  reduced  to  the 
same  distress,  without  finding  the  same  generosity 
to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  they  set  aav\  \xroutd&  thft 
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isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  £8,  came  to 
anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
with  fresh  water;  but  having  landed,  they  found 
the  town  by  the  water-side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  farther  up  the  country,  saw  the  vallies 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means  pre- 
vail upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traffick 
with  them:  however,  they  were  suffered  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships  was 
greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  for  them 
to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it,  might  have 
been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being  left  by  the 
sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the  chief  traf- 
fick of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St.  Jago,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  between  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands  under 
the  show  of  traffick,  by  degrees  established  them- 
selves, claimed  a  superiority  over  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  harassed  them  with  such  cruelty, 
that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  take 
up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and,  under  the 
insuperable  disadvantages  with  which  they  con- 
tended, to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in  defence  of 
their  natural  rights  and  ancient  possessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jago  re- 
ceived, which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  incursions 
into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese,  somet\icve& 
with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  success  viVivs&i 
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desperation  naturally  procures ;  so  that  the  Por- 
tuguese were  in  continual  alarms,  and  lived  with 
the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  terror,  and  anx- 
iety. They  were  wealthy,  but  not  happy,  and  pos- 
sessed the  island,  but  not  enjoyed  it. 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest,  in- 
habited by  the  Portuguese;  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  which  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  uninha- 
bited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which  would 
easily  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent  islands 
to  settle  in  it,  but  that  it  affords  neither  harbour 
nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent  out  his 
boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find  any 
ground  about  it;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  the  same  success; 
however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and  on  the  2d 
of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  February  17,  they  passed  the  equator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  calms,  and 
sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any  me- 
morable accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of  their 
vessels,  with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  fresh  water,  on  board,  was,  to  their 
great  discouragement,  separated  from  them;  but 
their  perplexity  lasted  not  long,  for  on  the  next 
day  they  discovered  and  rejoined  their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  in  the  air 
and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  nothing 
entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than  the  Fly- 
ing  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  samersize  with  a 
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rring,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
dy,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pursued  by 
;  bonito,  or  great  mackarel,  as  soon  as  he  finds 
nself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  springs 
into  the  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
ogs  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems, 
cessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable;  and 
len  they  become  dry  and  stiff,  he  falls  down  into 
i  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  intercept  him, 
d  dips  them  again  for  a  second  flight.  This  un- 
ppy  animal  is  not  only  pursued  by  fishes  in  his 
tural  element,  but  attacked  in  the  air,  where  he 
pes  for  security,  by  the  don,  or  sparkite,  a  great 
rd  that  preys  upon  fish;  and  their  species  must 
rely  be  destroyed,  were  not  their  increase  so 
eat,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one  part  of  the  year, 
vera  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which 
iole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once  out  of  the 
iter,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude  fell  into 
eh  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of  land 
r  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5,  at  the 
ast  of  Brasil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
is  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
Inch  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
d  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which  they 
kerwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two  days 
e  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to  them. 
Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata,  to 
fresh  his  men,  after  their  long  voyage,  and  then 
wding  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprized  by  a 
idden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of  the. Swan. 
his  accident  determined  Drake  to  contract  the 
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number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might  not  only  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent  separations,  but 
ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by  having  more  hands 
in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast  in 
quest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13, 
discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till  it 
was  examined;  an  employment  in  which  Drake 
never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his  confi- 
dence in  his  followers  on  other  occasions.  He  well 
knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  inattention  might 
be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man  suffers  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  indolence  and  security.  He 
knew  the  same  credulity,  that  might  prevail  upon 
him  to  trust  another,  might  induce  another  to  com- 
mit the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and  it  must  be,  at 
length,  that  some  of  them  would  be  deceived.   He 
therefore,  as  at  other  times,  ordered  the  boat  to  he 
hoisted  out,  and,  taking  the  line  into  his  hand, 
went  on  sounding  the  passage  till  he  was  three 
leagues  from  his  ship;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
weather  changed,  the  skies  blackened,  the  winds 
whistled,  and  all  the  usual  forerunners  of  a  storm 
began  to  threaten  them ;  nothing  was  now  desired 
but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the  thickness  of  die 
fog  intercepting  it  from  their  sight,  made  the  at- 
tempt little  other  than  desperate.    By  so  many  un- 
foreseen accidents  is  prudence  itself  liable  to  be 
embarrassed !     So  difficult  is  it  sometimes  for  the 
quickest  sagacity,  and  most  enlightened  experience, 
to  judge  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken !     To 
trust  another  to  sound  an  unknown  coast,  appear- 
ed to  Drake  folly  and  presumption ;  to  be  absent 
from  his  Beet,  though  but  for  anWu^wred.  no- 
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thing  less  than  to  hazard  the  success^^MHfeeir 
labours,  hardships,  and  dangers.  -     ; ' 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  danger- 
ous, that  might  contribute  to  extricate  them  from 
it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal  value 
with  the  life  of  their  general.  Captain  Thomas, 
therefore,  having  the  lightest  vessel,  steered  boldly 
into  the  bay,  and  taking  the  general  aboard,  drop- 
ped anchor,  and  lay  out  of  danger,  while  the  rest 
that  were  in  the  open  sea  suffered  much  from  the 
tempest,  and  the  Mary,  a  Portuguese  prize,  was 
driven  away  before  the  wind;  the  others,  as  soon 
as  the  tempest  was  over,  discovering  by  the  fires 
which  were  made  on  shore  where  Drake  was,  re- 
paired to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabit- 
ants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as  those 
of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with  the  help 
of  their  wings  run  so  swiftly,  that  the  English  could 
never  come  near  enough  to  shoot  at  them.  The 
Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a  large  plume  of 
feathers  before  them,  and  walking  gently  forward, 
drive  the  ostriches  into  some  narrow  neck,  or 
point  of  land,  then  spreading  a  strong  net  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  to  hinder  them  from  returning 
back  to  the  open  fields,  set  their  dogs  upon  them, 
thus'  confined  between  the  net  and  the  water,  axA 

when  they  are  thrown  on  their  backs,  rush  in  axA 
tske  them. 
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Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15  th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they  no 
sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless  ap- 
plication never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the  south- 
ward, in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were  absent, 
and  immediately  after  sailed  himself  to  the  north- 
ward, and,  happily,  meeting  with  the  Swan,  con- 
ducted it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet;  after  which,  in 
pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he  ordered  h 
to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron  work  for  a  fu- 
ture supply.  The  other  vessel  which  they  lost  in 
the  late  storm  could  not  be  discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a  hill 
at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their  hands, 
as  beckoning  the  English  to  them ;  which  Draks 
observing,  sent  out  a  boat,  with  knives,  bells,  and 
bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their  usefulness  or 
novelty,  he  imagined  would  be  agreeable.  As  soon 
as  the  English  landed,  they  observed  two  men  run- 
ning towards  them,  as  deputed  by  the  company, 
who  came  within  a  little  distance,  and  then  stand- 
ing still,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  near- 
er. The  English  therefore  tied  their  presents  to 
a  pole,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  thai 
retiring,  saw  the  Indians  advance,  who,  taking 
what  they  found  upon  the  pole,  left  in  return,  sues 
feathers  as  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a 
small  bone  about  six  inches  in  length,  carved 
round  the  top,  and  burnished. 
Drake,  observing  their  inclination,  to  frieu&sMt 
and  traffick,  advanced  with  some  o£  \v\&  com^wsq 
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ards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians 
ged  themselves  in  a  line  from  east  to  west,  and 
i  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
other,  backwards  and  forwards,  bowed  himself 
ards  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  holding 
hands  over  his  head,  and  frequently  stopping 
he  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
on,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  heads ; 
s  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
rship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
is  of  peace  and  friendship.    While  this  ceremo- 
wbb  performed,  Drake  and  his  company  ascend- 
die  hill,  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  Indians, 
Me  apprehensions  when  the  English  perceived, 
j  peaceably  retired;  which  gave  the  natives  so 
ch  encouragement,  that  they  came  forward  rm- 
Aiately,  and  exchanged  their  arrows,  feathers, 
I  bones,  for  sueh  trifles  as  were  offered  them. 
Huns  they  traded  for  some  time;  but  by  fre- 
»t  intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  was  in- 
ded,  they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with 
•  English  without  the  least  distrust. 
Hey  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some  ani- 
l,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders  when 
v  lie  in  the  open  air.     They  knit  up  their  hair, 
ich  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  ostrich  feathers, 
I  usually  carry  their  arrows  wrapped  up  in  it, 
A  they  may  not  encumber  them,  they  being  made 
h  reeds,  headed  with  flint,  and  therefore  not 
ivy.     Their  bows  are  about  an  eD  long. 
rheir  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use  of 
end  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their  bo- 
s  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour  of 
ar  deities. 

h  m  observable,  that  most   nations,  amoxv^&X. 
m  the  use  of  cloaths  is  unknown,  pamt  tVne« 
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bodies.  Such  was  tfre  practice  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom  did 
our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomi- 
nation. As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or  fan- 
cy should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general  and  prevail- 
ing in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  no 
communication  with  each  other.  The  original  end 
of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to  exclude 
the  cold ;  an  end  which,  if  we  believe  some  rela- 
tions, is  so  effectually  produced  by  it,  that  the  men 
thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the  most  piercing 
blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people  so  hardened  by 
continual  severities,  would,  even  without  paint,  be 
less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  the  civilized  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  climate.  However,  this  practice 
may  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  defend  them 
from  the  injuries  of  winter,  and,  in  those  climates 
where  little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  may  be  used  ■ 
with  no  great  inconvenience ;  but  in  hot  countries,  " 
where  perspiration  in  greater  degree  is  necessary,  . 
the  natives  only  use  unction  to  preserve  them  from  : 
the  other  extreme  of  weather:  so  well  do  either  . 
reason  or  experience  supply  the  place  of  science  in  s 
savage  countries.  ■ 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indians,  nor  - 
any  method  of  crossing  the  water,  which  was  pro-   : 
bably  the  reason  why  the  birds  in  the  adjacent 
islands  were  so  tame,  that  they  might  be  taken 
with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before  frighted 
or  molested.    The  great  plenty  of  fowls  and  seals, 
which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such  numbers  that 
they  killed  at  their  first  arrival  two  hundred  of 
them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  English,  who  named  \3&a  ^lace  Seal  | 
Bay,  from  that  animal. 
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hese  seals  seem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  na- 
i,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
:  flesh  half  eaten,  and  left,  as  they  supposed, 

*  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
w  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
reparing  their  victuals. 

or  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
it than  their  way  of  feeding;  one  of  them  hav- 
received  a  cap  off  the  general's  head,  and  be- 
extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour  as 
gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm  the 
nee  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  distance, 

thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let  the  blood 
upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it  is  probable, 

he  valued  Drake's  friendship  above  life, 
[aving  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
ges  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.Lat.,  on  June  3,  they 
aril  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days  after- 
Is  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break  up 
Christopher.     Then  passing  on,  they  cast  an- 

•  in  another  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues  dis- 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

;  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
mer  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Portu- 
$e  prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
a  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
rn  in  search  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying ; 
proceed  without  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive 
nselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
imon  hardships  and  dangers  had  endeared  to 
ii,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
ration  prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  18th, 
r  prayers  to  God,  with  whioh  Drake  uercet 
jot  to  begin  an   enterprize,  he  put  to    *e&* 

7L.  IV.  j; 
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and  the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered 
their  associates,  whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  suffered  much,  both  in  the  first  storm  by 
which  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  regain  the  fleet. 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by  two 
natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  terrible 
account,  having  described  them  as  a  nation  of  gi- 
ants and  monsters;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
size,  though  not  taller  than  some  Englishmen; 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  voice  loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanr 
iards,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover ;  but  the  slaugh- 
ter made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps  without 
provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders,  and  the  ge- 
neral massacre  with  which  that  part  of  the  world 
had  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised  in  them 
a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  consequence 
made  them  inhospitable,  treacherous,  and  bloody. 

The  two  who  associated  themselves  with  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new  guests, 
received  willingly  what,  was  given  them,  and  very 
exactly  observed  every  thing  that  passed,  seeming 
more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing  Oliver,  the 
master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  arrow.  They 
shot  themselves  likewise  in  emulation,  but  their  ar- 
rows  always  fell  to  the  ground  far  short  of  his. 
Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  a&o&v«, 
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who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased, 
and,  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  What 
effect  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous 
to  shew  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  Eng- 
lish valour  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bow-string;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company,  as 
they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards  their 
boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  particularly 
at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  hand.  He, 
finding  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  endea- 
voured to  refit  his  bow,  and,  turning  about,  was 
pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast.  Oli- 
ver, the  gunner,  immediately  presented  his  piece 
at  the  insidious  assailants,  which,  failing  to  take 
fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of  ar- 
rows, by  which  he  was  killed;  nor,  perhaps,  had 
any  of  diem  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed  as 
they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  directed  their 
motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually  chang- 
ing their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend  their  bo- 
dies with  their  targets ;  and  instructing  them,  by 
his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break  the  arrows 
as  they  fell ;  which  they  did  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, that  die  Indians  were  soon  in  danger  of  be- 
ing disarmed.  Then  Drake  himself  taking  the 
gun,  which  Oliver  had  ao  unsuccessfully  alteTO\>v- 
ed  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at  the  Iwdiatv  foaX 
l  2 
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first  began  the  fray  and  had  killed  the  gunner, 
aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot,  with  which 
it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and  forced  him 
to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  Indians,  though 
their  numbers  increased,  and  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen showed  themselves  from  different  parts  of 
the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much  terrified  to  re- 
new the  assault,  and  suffered  Drake,  without  mo- 
lestation to  withdraw  his  wounded  friend,  who, 
being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished  two  days,  and 
then  dying,  was  interred  with  his  companion,  with 
the  usual  ceremony  of  a  military  funeral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
ferred their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or  es- 
cape, far  more  formidable  than  these  Barbarians, 
and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more  artful  and 
dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the  Indians;  for 
in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design  formed  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not  only  to  de- 
feat the  voyage,  but  to  murder  the  general. 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscure  and 
confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  upon  it.  The  writer,  who  gives  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  succinct 
narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of  travels  near 
that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie.  What 
were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  or 
what  were  his  views  if  his  design  \wA  a\Kftre&d* 
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measures  he  had  hitherto  taken,  whom  he 
ndeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what  arts,  or 
success,  we  are  no  where  told. 
;  plot,  at  the  narative  assures  us,  was  laid  be- 
icir  departure  from  England,  and  discovered, 
rhole  extent,  to  Drake  himself,  in  his  garden 
mouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  only  entertain- 
personso  accused  as  one  of  his  company,  but, 
liter  very  particularly  relates,  treated  him 
emarkable  kindness  and  regard,  setting  him 
\  at  his  own  table,  A»d  lodging  him  in  the 
cabin  with  himself.  Nor  did  he  ever  dis- 
the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  till  they 
L  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the  authori- 
i  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider  him* 
to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could  most  se- 

entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs.  At 
in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  he  found 
design  formed  against  his  life,  called  to- 
all  [his  officers,  laid  before  them  die  evi- 
>n  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
•Bed  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
guilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec- 

his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
nes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
jer  life:  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
ing  of  thirty  persons,  after  having  considered 
ur  with  the  attention  which  it  required,  and 
all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation  of 
mee,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence  by 
be  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Drake, 
!T,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  proceed  to 
e  severities,  offered  him  his  choice,  either 
K  executed  on  the  island,  or  set  a-ahote  on 
m  had,  or  being  sent  to  England  to  >re 

L3 
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tried  before  the  council ;  of  which,  after  a  day's 
consideration,  he  chose  the  first,  alleging  the  im- 
probability of  persuading  any  to  leave  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  transporting  a  criminal  to 
England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future  state  among 
savages  and  infidels.  His  choice,  I  believe,  few  will 
approve :  to  be  set  a-shore  on  the  main  land,  was 
indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a  different  manner ; 
for  what  mercy  could  be  expected  from  the  na- 
tives so  incensed,  but  the  most  cruel  and  lingering 
death?  But  why  he  should  not  rather  have  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  England,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.     In  so  long  a  voyage,  he  might  have 
found  a  thousand  opportunities  of  escaping,  per- 
haps with  the  connivance  of  his  keepers,  whose  re- 
sentment must  probably  in  time  have  given  way 
to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  negligence,  as  it 
is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times  of  ease  and 
refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigilance :  at  least 
he  would  have  gained  longer  life;  and  to  make 
death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the  effects  of 
guilt.     However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related,  obsti- 
nately deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and,  adhering  to  his 
'first  choice,  after  having  received  the  communion, 
and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general,  was  executed 
in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs  of  remorse,  but 
none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 
admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  caress, 
respect,  and  trust  him ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  should 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  defeating  it,  is  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  reader.  Yfba*.  designs  he 
could  have  formed  with  axv^  Yvo^g  qK  tommr,  *ft 
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to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  could  have  pro- 
ceeded without  accomplices,  for  none  are  mention- 
ed, is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  account, 
and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  discovery  of 
this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some  reason  for 
suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temptation,  from 
either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that  might  induce 
Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in  his  state,  to  put 
to  death  an  innocent  man  upon  false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  them- 
selves without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  and  the  various  dangers  to  which  the  intri- 
cacy of  that  winding  passage  exposed  them,  till 
night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in  which 
they  discovered  an  island  with  a  burning  mountain. 
On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three  more  islands, 
to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and,  landing  to  take 
possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign, 
found  in  the  largest  so  prodigious  a  number  of  birds, 
that  they  killed  three  thousand  of  them  in  one  day. 
This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  name,  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  wild  goose,  without  feathers, 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or 
rise  from  the  ground,  but  capable  of  running  and 
swimming  with  amazing  celerity ;  they  feei  owft\& 
sea,  and  come  to  land  only  to  rest  at  nigbtoxVa^  \taevt 
eggs,  which  they  deposit  in  holes  like  those  ot  coyv^* 
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From  these  islands  to  the  South-sea,  the  strait 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  some* 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  pas- 
sage seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop- 
ped. To  double  these  capes  is  very  difficult,  <m 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made. in 
the  course.  There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  ob- 
serves, many  harbours,  but  in  roost  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable 
mountains :  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  being  congealed,  rail 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  height  by  harden- 
ing into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved;  but  the 
valleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fruitful,,  and  plea- 
sant. 

Here  Drake,  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  discove- 
ries, and,  having  found  a  passage  towards  tile 
north,  was  returning  to  his  ships;  but  curiosity 
soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of 
the  country  in  it.  He  could  not  at  a  distance  for- 
bear admiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel,  which 
seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stern  and 
prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  inward: 
but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when,  upon  a 
nearer  inspection,  he  found  it  made  only  of  the 
barks  of  trees  sowed  together  with  thongs  of  seal- 
skin, so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water  entered 
the  seams.  The  people  were  well  shaped  and 
painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built  with 
po)es  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they 
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»els  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise  of 
of  trees. 

these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
ring,  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
untries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
idustry  may  supply  the  want  of  such  ma- 
ty or  natural  productions,  as  appear  to  us 

necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  The 
s  of  these  islands  are  wholly  strangers 
id  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  make  use  of 
f  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found  upon 
to;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone  to  an 
•h  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither  wood 
is  able  to  resist  it. 

ber  6,  they  entered  the  great  South- 
lich  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  na- 
ffore,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their 
rards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
y  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
ir  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
jrns  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
;  for  on  Sept.  7,  after  an  eclipse  of  the 
itorm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left  them 
»  of  surviving  it;  nor  was  its  fury  so 
is  its  continuance,  for  it  lasted  with  little 
on  till  October  28,  fifty- two  days,  during 
oe  they  were  tossed  incessantly  from  one 
le  ocean  to  another,  without  any  power 
ing  their  sails,  or  lying  upon  their  an- 
idst  shelving  shores,  scattered  rocks,  and 

islands,  the  tempest  continually  roaring, 
raves  dashing  over  them. 

storm,  on  the  30th  of  September^  the 
,  commanded  by  Captain  Thoxaaa,  ^aa 

from  them.     On  the  7th  of  Octataet, 
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having  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  &f 
some  intermission  of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in  a 
few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  wearied  with 
labour,  and  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day* 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through  which 
they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  on 
the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  following,  arrived  at 
England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
crew;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
they  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expectation 
of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  they  again  came  to 
anchor  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found  the 
natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm  had 
probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing  from 
one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  are  equally  diffused  through  all  states  of 
human  life.  In  civilized  countries,  where  regular 
policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  leisure 
for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new  pur- 
suits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  inces- 
sant labour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful,  pro- 
duce anxiety  and  contention.  Among  savage  na- 
tions, imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place;  but 
their  strength  is  exhausted  Vy  Ttarawax^  touV  and 
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agitated  not  by  contests  about  supe- 
,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  perpetual 
sr  the  present  day,  and  by  fear  of  perishing 
s*  of  food. 

Ibr  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
sires  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a 
©ran  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
can  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  A tlan tick 
jwthern  ocean. 

•e  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October,  and 
were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
I  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  of,  and 
m  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though  accus- 
to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquaint* 
b. 

the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
et»  which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
ay  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
bwls,  that  they  victualled  thew  ships  with 
and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  coast  of 
ill  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
;  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
hey  came  to  anchor,  November  the  25  th,  at 
*,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as  the 
r  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven  from 
Btinent,  to  whom  they  applied  for  water  and 
ions,  offering  them  in  return  such  things  as 
nagined  most  likely  to  please  them.  The 
s  seemed  mflmg  to  traffkk,  and  having  \wfc- 
tbem  with  fruits,  and  two  fat  sheep,  ypovjMl 
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have  shewed  them  a  place  whither  they  shot 
for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agree* 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels, 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  aj 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  t 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediate 
Nor  were  die  rest  of  the  company  out  of 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  an 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from 
treat,  discharged  their  arrows  into  the  \ 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  c 
wounded  by  diem,  the  sea  being  then  h 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  ira 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  receive 
row  under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  a 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.  The  € 
these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the 
of  their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-ad 
that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  be 
age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or  i 
so  much  were  they  favoured  by  Provide 
they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  whicl 
dians  should  attack  them  with  so  furiou 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  1 
iards,  whose  cruelties  might  very  reasoi 
cite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  d 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country 
immense  tracks  of  land  by  massacre  and 
tion.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  j 
Philips  bay,  where  their  boat  having  beer 
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lp  discover  the  country,  returned  with  an  Indian 
in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted.  He  was 
of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  white  coat  or 
gown,  reaching  almost  to  his  knees,  very  mild, 
humble,  and  docile*  such  as  perhaps  were  all  the 
Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  revenge, 
treachery,  and  cruelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  English  could  make  him  understand,  what  they 
chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  willing  to  give 
in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  attend  him  in 
his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the  land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  country- 
men, gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  English  to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies were  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  southward, 
in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there 
was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the  direction  of  the 
good-natured  Indian,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Valperizo,  near 
die  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli,  where  they  met 
not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of  provision,  and 
with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines  of  Chili,  but  with 
s  ship  called  the  Captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden, 
having,  together  with  large  quantities  of  the  same 
wines,  some  of  the  fine  gold  of  Baldivia,  avA  * 
great  crotia  of  gold  set  with  emeralds. 

VOL.  iv.  M 
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Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their 
with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  utmost  p 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot ' 
they  first  received  him,  after  having  rewarde 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  foi 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  then 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek;  but 
dering  that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  ha 
with  their  ship,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
cessary  dangers,  and  that  their  boat  woul 
contain  such  a  number  as  might  defend  them 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  to  s 
their  ship  at  some  place,  where  they  might 
modiously  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  oi 
burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  \ 
danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  sam< 
might  carry  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  e 
and  afford  better  accommodation  than  could 
pected  in  the  boat. 

T„o  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  th 
tered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
iards,  who,  discovering  them,  immediately 
out  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  horsemei 
about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running  b 
sides.  The  English  observing  their  approa< 
tired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  except 
man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  entreaties  coulc 
to  retire  with  the  rest,  and,  who,  therefoi 
shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  exulting  at  the 
ry,  commanded  the  Indians  to  draw  the  dea 
case  from  the  rock  on  which  he  fell,  and 
sight  of  the  English  beheaded  it,  then  cut 
right  hand,  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which  th< 
ried  away,  having  first  commanded  &fc  Ixvd 
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mt  their  arrows  all  over  the  body.  The  arrows 
the  Indians  were  made  of  green  wood  for  the 
mediate  service  of  the  day ;  the  Spaniards,  with 
i  fear  that  always  harasses  oppressors,  forbidding 
an  to  have  any  weapons,  when  they  do  «not  want 
ar  present  assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  harbour 
)re  secure  and  convenient,  where  they  built  their 
inace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  his  compan- 
is,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he  was  obliged 
return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  along 
e  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  landing  at 
irapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with  sil- 
r  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three  thou- 
ad  ducats :  not  all  the  insults  which  they  had  re- 
ved  from  his  countrymen  could  provoke  them 
offer  any  violence  to  his  person,  and  therefore 
y  carried  away  his  treasure,  without  doing  him 
farther  harm. 

•anding  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spaniard 

ing  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  which  are  the  beasts 

iirthen  in  that  country,  each  laden  with  an  hun- 

pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they  seized 

rise,  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

irther  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns, 

which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship,  on 

made  of  seal-skins,  blown  full  of  wind,  two 

ich  they  fasten  together,  and,  sitting  between 

row  with  great  swiftness,  and  carry  consider- 

urthens.    They  very  readily  traded  for  glass 

ch  trifles,  with  which  the  old  and  the  young 

I  equally  delighted. 

?ing  at  Mormorena  on  the  26th  of  Jaxwxax^ , 
avited  the  Spaniards  to  traffick  mOciYivKv* 

M  t 
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which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
cessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  provisions, 
some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  mentioned, 
whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and  whose 
strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  can  carry  three 
tall  men  upon  his  back ;  their  necks  are  like  a 
camel's,  and  their  heads  like  those  of  our  sheep. 
They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of  this  country, 
not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces  and  wholesome 
flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages  over  rocks  and 
mountains  where  no  other  beast  can  travel,  for 
their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  enables 
them  to  tread  firm  in  the  most  steep  and  slippery 
places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg* 
nated  with  silver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  separated 
from  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  common  earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  eight  hun- 
dred pound  weight  of  silver,  and  pursuing  their 
course,  seized  another  vessel  laden  with  linens. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
though  thirty  ships  were 'stationed  there,  of  which 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage,  and 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  as 
vessels  of  considerable  force;  so  that  their  securi- 
ty seems  to  have  consisted,  not  in  their  strength, 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  bad  so  intimidated 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  superior* 
ity  could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  Instances 
of  such  panick  terrors  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
relations;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  dissipated  by  reason  audi  tg&m&o&i  a  wise 
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ler  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of  success 

and,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  the  Span- 
rcely  deserve  a  severer  censure  for  their 
?,  than  Drake  for  his  temerity. 
of  these  ships  they  found  fifteen  hundred 
lver ;  in  another  a  chest  of  money ;  and 

lading  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which  the 
s  tamely  suffered  them  to  carry  the  most 
part  away,  and  would  have  permitted  them 
eaceably  to  burn  their  ships ;  but  Drake 
.de  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty  or  revenge, 
1  hostilities  further  than  was  necessary  for 
idvantage  or  defence, 
let  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Panama, 
>f  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  ship,  which 
1  fourteen  days  before,  bound  thither  from 
lich  they  overtook  on  the  1st  of  March, 
e  Francisco,  and,  boarding  it,  found  not 
lantity  of  jewels,  and  twelve  chests  ofry- 
tte,  but  eighty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and 
be  tons  of  uncoined  silver,  with  pieces  of 

plate  to  a  great  value.     In  unlading  this 
y  spent  six  days,  and  then,  dismissing  the 
s,  stood  off  to  sea. 
now  sufficiently  enriched,  and  having  lost 

of  finding  their  associates,  and  perhaps 
g  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of  ease 
sure  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
btained  by  dangers  and  fatigues,  they  be- 
onsult  about  their  return  home,  and,  in 
je  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved  first  to  find 
3  convenient  harbour,  where  they  might 
lemselves  with  wood  and  water,  and  then 
lr  to  discover  a  passage  from  the  South- 

the  Atlantic  ocean;  a  discovery  vftCv&v 
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would  not  only  enable  them  to  return  home  with 
less  danger,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  but  would  much 
facilitate  the  navigation  in  those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 
the  island  of  Caines,  where  they  met  with  fish,  wood, 
and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took  a  ship 
laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the  last  that 
they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at  Qua* 
tulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied  them- 
selves with  provisions,  and  seized  a  bushel  of  ryals 
of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching  any 
land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  following,  the 
3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees, 
they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with  such  cold  blasts, 
that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  handle  the  ropes. 
This  cold  increased  upon  them,  as  they  proceeded. 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sailors  were  discouraged 
from  mounting  upon  the  deck ;  nor  were  the  effects 
of  the  climate  to  be  imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the 
regions  to  which  they  had  been  lately  accustomed, 
for  the  ropes  were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat 
could  scarcely  be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table* 

On  June  1 7th  they  came  to  anchor  m  38  deg.  30 
min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the  trees 
withoutleaves,andin  a  short  time  had  opportunities 
of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that  country  were 
not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  themselves;  for 
the  next  day  there  came  a  man  rowing  in  his  canoe 
towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  made  a 
long  oration,  with  very  extraordinary  gesticulations, 
and  great  appearance  of  vehemence,  and  a  little 
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time  afterwards  made  a  second  visit  in  the  same 
manner,  and  then  returning  a  third  time,  he  pre- 
sented them,  after  his  harangue  was  finished,  witii 
a  kind  of  crown  of  black  feathers,  such  as  their 
kings  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes 
filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both  which  he  fasten- 
ed to  a  short  stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in 
return,  though  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  board ; 
only  he  took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the 
water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  receiv- 
ed some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land, 
that  the  lading  might  be  taken  out.  In  order  to 
which,  the  English,  who  had  now  learned  not  too 
negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of 
savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  fortification  with 
stones,  and  built  their  tents  within  it.  All  this  was 
not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants  without  the  utmost 
astonishment,  which  incited  them  to  come  down  in 
crowds  to  the  coast,  with  no  other  view,  as  it  ap- 
peared, than  to  worship  the  new  divinities  that  had 
condescended  to  touch  upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure  or 
molest  them ;  and  therefore,  having  directed  them 
to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  presented 
them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of  which  he 
showed  them  the  use.  They  then  returned  to  their 
habitations,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
English  camp,  where  they  made  such  loud  and 
▼blent  outcries,  that  they  were  heard  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  found  that  they  still  persisted  in  thaw  f\r«t 
notions,  and  were  paying  them  their  kind  ot  \t\fc- 
knehofy  adoration. 
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Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who  stop- 
ped at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Eng- 
lish settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a  long 
oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly  bow- 
ed their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable  Oh 
with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirmation  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then  the  men, 
laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the  women  and 
children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came  down  towards 
the  tents,  and  seemed  transported  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  general,  who  receiv- 
ed their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to  his  presence. 
The  women  at  a  distance  appeared  seized  with  a  kind 
of  frenzy,  such  as  that  of  old  among  the  Pagans  in 
some  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour, 
as  it  seemed,  of  their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and 
bosoms  with  their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  stones  with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were 
covered  with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites,  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whese  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by  his 
concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  ignorance  might  make 
guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole  company  to 
fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might  observe  that  their 
worship  was  addressed  to  a  Being  residing  there, 
they  all  joined  in  praying  that  this  harmless  and 
deluded  people  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion,  and  the  doctrines  of  our  bles- 
sed Saviour ;  after  which  they  sung  psalms,  a  per- 
formance so  pleasing  to  their  wild  audience,  that 
in  all  their  visits  they  generally  first  accosted  them 
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with  a  request  that  they  would  sing.  They  then 
returned  all  the  presents  which  they  had  received, 
and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  our 
general  received  two  ambassadors  from  the  Hioh, 
or  king  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  visit  the 
camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  sent  him 
of  friendship  and  peace;  this  request  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  soon  after  came  the  king,  at- 
tended by  a  guard  of  about  an  hundred  tall  men, 
and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  state,  who  carried  a 
sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned  with  chains 
of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn,  which  are  marks  of  the 
highest  honour  among  them,  and  having  two  crowns, 
made  as  before,  with  feathers,  fastened  to  it,  with 
a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which  was  presented  to 
Drake  at  his  first  arrival. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  in  a 
coat  of  coney-skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with  fea- 
thers upon  his  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in  esti- 
mation there,  that  none  but  the  domesticks  of  the 
king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants  follow- 
ed him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  manner;  and 
after  them  came  the  common  people,  with  baskets 
plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held  water,  in  which, 
by  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought  roots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
aiming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  sceptre-bearer  began  a  song,  which  he  accom- 
panied with  a  dance,  in  both  which  the  men  y*m- 
td,  bat  the  women  danced  without  singing 
Drake  now,  dutriwting  thew  no  longer,  wkavtXfe^ 
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them  into  his  fortification,  where  they  continued 
their  song  and  dance  a  short  time;  and  then  both 
the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  company,  made 
long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the  rest 
of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated  him  to  accept 
of  their  country,  and  to  take  the  government  of  it 
into  his  own  hands ;  for  the  king,  with  the  appa- 
rent concurrence  of  the  rest,  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  graced  him  with  .the  chains  and  other 
signs  of  authority,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  farther 
value  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  present 
necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  refuse; 
and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent  wishes  that 
this  acquisition  might  have  been  of  use  to  his  native 
country,  and  that  so  mild  and  innocent  a  people 
might  have  been  united  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 
grand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left  their 
king  and  his  domesticks  with  Drake,  and  dispers- 
ed themselves  over  the  camp ;  and  when  they  saw 
any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  appearance  more 
than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesh,  and  vented  their 
outcries  as  before,  in  token  of  reverence  and  ad- 
miration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  shew  them  their  wounds 
and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous  and  instan- 
taneous cure ;  to  which  the  English,  to  benefit  and 
undeceive  them  at  the  same  time,  applied  such  re- 
medies as  they  used  on  the  like  occasions. 

They  were  now  crown  confident  and  familiar, 

and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 

their  ceremonies  and  sacrifrcea,  VjMl  \tae3  ivese  more 
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not  and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies, 
j  found  tractable  and  benevolent,  strong 
far  beyond  the  English,  yet  unfurnished 
xms,  either  for  assault  or  defence,  their 
ng  two  weak  for  any  thing  but  sport, 
xterity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if 
them  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could 
hem  without  swimming,  they  never  mis- 
• 

une  curiosity  that  had  brought  them  in 
vda  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake,  and 
bis  company,  to  travel  up  into  the  coun- 
i  they  found,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ry  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and 
g  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  coneys,  smaller 
!,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws 
these  of  a  mole;  they  have  bags  under 
n,  in  which  they  carry  provisions  to  their 
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their  shoulders.    They  are  very  modest,  tractable, 
and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people;  and  not 
very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened  na- 
tions ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  as  less 
happy  than  themselves,  some  sceptics  have  made, 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  determining. 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplexities  than 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  science ;  we  enlarge  our 
vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  our  wants 
with  our  attainments,  and  the  happiness  of  life  is 
better  secured  by  the  ignorance  of  vice  than  by  the 
knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  such  reasoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  between  two  men 
equally  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  happiness 
in  their  power  to  the  end  for  which  Providence 
conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal  propor- 
tions with  the  means  of  happiness,  which  is  the 
true  state  of  savage  and  polished  nations,  but  be- 
tween two  men,  of  which  he  to  whom  Providence 
has  been  most  bountiful  destroys  the  blessings  by 
negligence  or  obstinate  misuse;  while  the  other, 
steady,  diligent,  and  virtuous,  employs  his  abilities 
and  conveniences  to  their  proper  end.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  Whether  a  good  Indian  or  bad  English- 
man be  most  happy?  but,  Which  state  is  most  de- 
sirable, supposing  virtue  and  reason  the  same  in 
both? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  generally 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  reasoners 
frequently  confound  innocence  wVtavfofe  met*  ys«*- 
parity  of  guilt.     He  that  nevex  *«w> « V«wc^  <st 
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strong  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed  as  a 
sobriety. 

I  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from 
ifis,  in  which  it  bore  some  resemblance 
e  country ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
of  it  to  the  English  was  engraven  on  a 
ass,  then  nailed  on  a  post,  and  fixed  up 
r  departure,  which  being  now  discover- 
people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they  could 
r  perpetual  lamentations.      When  the 
the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor,  they 
limbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that  they 
>  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires  light- 
any  parts  of  the  country,  on  which,  as 
sed,  sacrifices  were  offered. 
s  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
found  great  numbers  of  seals ;  and,  de- 
w  to  find  any  passage  through  the  north- 
he,  after  a  general  consultation,  deter* 
teer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and  setting 
5th,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eight  days  with- 
f  land;  and  on  September  30th  arrived 
v  of  some  islands,  situate  about  eight 
rthward  from  the  line,  from  whence  the 
resorted  to  them  in  canoes,  hollowed 
solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  raised  at  both 
jh  above  the  water,  that  they  seemed  al- 
licircle ;  they  were  burnished  in  such  a 
it  they  shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept 
%  piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  of 
strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one 
boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 

t  company  that  came  brought  ftu\ta,^o- 
other  things  of  no  great  \a\ue,  vfvtta  oo 
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appearance  of  traffick,  and  exchanged  their  lading 
for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of  honesty 
and  friendship ;  hut  having,  as  they  imagined,  laid 
all  suspicion  asleep,  they  soon  sent  another  fleet  of 
canoes,  of  which  the  crews  behaved  with  all  the  in- 
solence of  tyrants,  and  all  the  rapacity  of  thieves; 
for,  whatever  was  Buffered  to  come  into  their  hands, 
they  seemed  to  consider  as  their  own,  and  would 
neither  pay  for  it  nor  restore  it;  and  at  length, 
finding  the  English  resolved  to  admit  them  no 
longer,  they  discharged  a  shower  of  stones  from 
their  boats,  which  insult  Drake  prudently  and  ge- 
nerously returned  by  ordering  a  piece  of  ordnance 
to  be  fired  without  hurting  them,  at  which  they 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  hid  themselves  under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore*  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Ternate,  by  the  viceroy  of  the 
place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  his  mas- 
ter for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the  king  of 
Tidore  who  was  in  some  degree  dependant  on  the 
Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself  carry  the 
news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their  reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy  pre- 
vailed upon  to  alter  his  resolution,  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  cast  anchor  before  Ternate;  and  scarce  was 
he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with  others  of  the 
chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large  boats,  rowed 
by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  conduct  the  ship  in- 
toasafehaiboui;  and  soon  after  the  king  himself 
having  received  a  velvet  cloak  by  amcwaexiget  boot 
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as  a  token  of  peace,  came  with  such  a  reti- 
i  dignity  of  appearance  as  was  not  expect- 
lose  remote  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  re-  - 
with  discharges  of  cannons  and  every  kind 
ick,  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted, 
jesiring  the  musicians  to  come  down  into 
it,  he  was  towed  along  in  it  at  the  stern  of 

king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
e,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice;  his  at- 
ts  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico,  of 
some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable  ap- 
ce,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest  offi- 
r  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant  of 
xis,  but  had  not  many  among  them,  being 
ed  for  the  most  part  with  bows  and  darts. 

king,  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
dtitude  of -new  objects  that  presented  them-* 
retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
nd  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
o  traffick,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
ince. 

the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his 
r  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
t  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
T  in  the  mean  time. 

ge  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
no's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
1-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  were 
id  to  walk:  there  they  found  threescore  old 
privy  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  on  ea*& 
*  the  door  without  stood  four  old  me&  oS 
n  2 
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foreign  countries,  who  served  as  inter) 


J 


In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  ( 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  w 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  nee. 
his  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  ■ 
and  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head  ' 
a  rich  canopy:  and  by  his  chair  of  state, 
he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  the  hous 
page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires,  to  mot 
excess  of  the  heat.  Here  he  received  th 
ments  of  the  English,  and  then  honouraU 
sed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  oppo: 
observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force;  it 
by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re 
kingdom  into  an  absolute  subjection,  mur 
king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their  scher 
destruction  of  all  his  sons ;  but  the  gener 
rence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  natural 
armed  all  the  nation  against  them,  and 
their  total  expulsion  from  all  the  dominion 
nate,  which,  from  that  time  increasing 
continued  to  make  new  conquests,  and  t> 
them  of  other  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gentli 
on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter. 
dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  mi 
soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  native 
nate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
civility  and  apprehension.  Such  : 
easily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  ci 
he  gratified  by  informing  them  that  he  wa: 
or  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then  : 
lid  that  being  accused  of  a  capital  etiiws, 
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though  he  was  innocent,  he  had  not  evidence  to 
dear  himself  he  had  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial,  but  that  his  cause 
might  be  referred  to  Divine  Providence,  and  that 
be  might  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  with  a 
prohibition  against  returning,  unless  Heaven,  in  at- 
testation of  his  innocence,  should  enable  him  to 
bring  back  to  the  king  some  intelligence  that  might 
be  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  empire  of 
China.  In  search  of  such  information  he  had  now 
spent  three  years,  and  had  left  Tidore  for  the  sake 
m  conversing  with  the  English  general,  from  whom 
be  hoped  to  receive  such  accounts  as  would  enable 
bim  to  return  with  honour  and  safety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  and 

observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 

vith  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  and,  having 

ixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the  know- 

xlge  he  had  gained.     He  then  proposed  to  the 

nglish  general  to  conduct  him  to  China,  recount- 

R,  by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent,  and 

ucity  of  that  empire;  but  Drake  could  not  be  in- 

ced  to  prolong  his  voyage* 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November  in 

at  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 

nd,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it  seems, 

rust  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ternate. 

5  days  afterwards  he  found  a  very  commodious 

M>ur  in  an  island  overgrown  with  wood,  where 

epaired  his  vessel  and  refreshed  his  men  with- 

langer  or  interruption. 

saving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
I  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind  not 
favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a  mul- 
•  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous  ibaiXov*^ 

N3 
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till  January  9,  1580.  When  they  thought  them-* 
selves  clear,  and  were  sailing  forwards  with  a  strong 
gale,  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  sur- 
prised in  their  course  by  a  sudden  shock,  of  which 
the  cause  was  easily  discovered,  for  they  were 
thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and  by  the  speed  of  their 
course  fixed  too  fast  for  any  hope  of  escaping* 
Here  even  the  intrepidity  of  Drake  was  shaken, 
and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but  his  piety,  however, 
remained  still  the  same,  and  what  he  could  not 
now  promise  himself  from  his  own  ability,  he  hop- 
ed from  the  assistance  of  Providence.  The  pump 
was  plied,  and  the  ship  found  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat,  and 
from  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water;  but 
upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock,  on 
which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage,  nor 
any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from  the 
ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  consequences, 
was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the  common 
sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  themselves  to 
despair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed,  cause;  there 
being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they  must  there 
sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
soon  dashed  to  pieces,  or  perish  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  shore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cut  in  pieces 
by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  affords;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the  sea 
part  of  their  lading,  which  was  cYieetfaAVj  toxroplied 
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with,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  when  their 
hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  struggles 
could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  relieved  by 
a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having  hitherto 
blown  strongly  against  the  side  of  the  ship  which 
lay  towards  die  sea,  held  it  upright  against  the 
rock;  but  when  the  blast  slackened  (being  then 
low  water)  the  ship  lying  higher  with  that  part 
which  rested  on  the  rock  than  with  the  other, 
and,  being  borne  up  no  longer  by  the  wind,  reeled 
into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable  dis- 
tress which  they  had  ever  suffered,  and  made  such  an 
impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for  some  time 
afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure  to  spread 
their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with  the  ut- 
most circumspection* 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  any 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  11th  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  cloth  and 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
Went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  musick,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  his 
ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  of 
these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen, 
and  the  civility  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
^cited  others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  the  same 
**nanner;  and  raia  Donan,.  the  chief  king,  caxcve 
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himself  to  view  the  ship  with  the  warlike  arma- 
ments and  instruments  of  navigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  saw 
on  June  the  5  th,  on  the  15th  of  August  passed  the 
Tropic;  and  on  the  26th  of  September  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  bypassing  through 
so  many  different  climates,  they  had  lost  a  day 
in  their  account  of  time,  it  being  Sunday  by  their 
Journal,  but  Monday  by  the  general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd  days;  but  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  riches,  and 
the  universal  applause  of  their  countrymen.  Drake 
afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him; 
an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made  cheap 
by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed  without  un- 
common merit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in  pub- 
lick  affairs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions  with 
other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  success  of 
them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of  those  times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis 

Drake  set  sail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five 

and  twenty  ships  and  piansxea,  of  which  himself 
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was  admiral,  Captain  Martin  Forbisher  vice-ad- 
miral, and  Captain  Francis  Knollis  rear-admiral ; 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  haying  touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  16th 
of  November  arrived  before  St.  Jago,  which  they 
entered  without  resistance,  and  rested  there  four- 
teen days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San  Domingo, 
a  town  within  the  land,  which  they  found  likewise 
deserted ;  and,  carrying  off  what  they  pleased  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  body  they 
found  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Domingo, 
in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that  part 
of  the  world:  they  therefore  landed  a  thousand 
men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town,  of 
which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  without 
interruption  or  alarm ;  during  which  time  a  re- 
markable accident  happened,  which  deserves  to  be 
related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
regarded,  that  he  stabbed  him  through  the  body 
with  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his  wound, 
came  back  to  the  general,  related  the  treatment 
which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his  sight.  Drake 
was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered 
two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to  be  conveyed  with 
a  guard  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, and  hanged  up  in  the  sight  of  the  Sp&x\\&T&&, 
bettering  that  two  Spanish  prisoners  sho\A&  \hv- 
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dergo  the  same  death  every  day  till  the  offei 
should  be  delivered  up  by  them :  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Drake 
to  bring  him  on  the  day  following,  when,  to  imp 
the  shame  of  such  actions  more  effectually  i 
them,  he  compelled  them  to  execute  him  with  1 
own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at  their  depart 
they  demolished  part,  and  admitted  the  rest  tc 
ransomed  for  five  and  twenty  thousand  ducats, 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  w 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
of  St*  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  forti 
tions,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
great  obstinacy;  but  the  English,  landing  in 
night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  they 
not  suspect,  and  being  better  armed,  parti} 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of  order 
valour,  became  masters  of  the  place,  where 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  ar 
their  departure  received  an  hundred  and  ten  tl 
sand  ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Augustin,  and  to 
ing  at  Virginia,  took  on  board  the  governor, 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  left  then 
year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  arrive 
Portsmouth  on  July  28,  1586,  having  lost  in 
voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  The 
of  this  expedition  amounted  to  sixty  thou 
pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  share  of  the 
venturers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and  the 
distributed  among  the  several  crews,  amount* 
six  pounds  each  man.  So  cheaply  is  life  somet 
hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1588 
in  themselves  fax  more  memorable*  WAeuna 
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sary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative;  only 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice-admi- 
ral of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
then  raised,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  obscurity 
of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsurmounta- 
We  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of  the 
two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  died 
January  9,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pomp  of  naval  obsequies. 
It  is  reported  by  some  that  the  ill  success  of  this 
voyage  hastened  his  death.     Upon  what  this  con- 
jecture is  grounded  does  not  appear ;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a 
man,  that  it  is  without  foundation;  and  that  he, 
vhom  no  series  of  success  could  ever  betray  to  vani- 
r  or  negligence,  could  have  supported  a  change 
f  fortune  without  impatience  or  dejection. 
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hng  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for  a 
plete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  being  neverthe- 
willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justly  raised  in 
ublick  by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we  think 
allowing  extracts  of  letters,  written  by  his  fa- 
lit  account  was  £r$t  published  in  the  CMU  Mife  fat 
'41, 1746. 
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ther,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection,  as  they 
contain  many  remarkable  passages,  and  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

John  Philip  Barretier  was  born  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a 
Calvinist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  education.  What  arts  of  in- 
struction he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  regulat- 
ed the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to  inform 
the  publick ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  intreat- 
ing  those,  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
telligence, not  to  deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 
thought  the  method  in  which  he  taught  his  children 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned  world, 
how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the  universal 
attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of  education  that 
has  produced  such  a  stupendous  progress !  The 
authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  teach  certain 
and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining  along  life,  however 
they  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  are  universally 
confessed  to  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  a  great 
and  noble  design,  and  to  have  deserved  gratitude 
and  honour.  How  much  more  then  is  due  to  Mr. 
Barretier,  who  has  succeeded  in  what  they  have  only 
attempted  ?  for  to  prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are 
nearly  the  same.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  can 
purchase,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  in  a  long  time,  is  to  live  long ;  he  is  equally 
a  benefactor  to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to 
protract  the  duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  curi- 
osity than  this  method,  by  which  the  father  assisted 
the  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  will  be  convinced, 
that  considers  the  early  pxoncieivc^  ax.  ^Mtayt 
enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  \>Toftc\etvc^  is.  xifc 
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one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and  to  which 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  every  advantageous 
circumstance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  master 
of  five  languages,  an  attainment  in  itself  almost  in- 
credible, but  understood,  says  his  father,  the  holy 
writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues  than  in  his 
own.  If  he  means  by  this  assertion,  that  he  knew 
the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  original,  which 
were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  account,  how- 
ever wonderful,  may  be  admitted;  but  if  he  in- 
tends to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his  son  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages  of  the 
Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
speak  hyperbolically,  or  to  admit  that  his  son  had 
somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his  native  lan- 
guage; or  we  must  own,  that  the  fondness  of  a 
parent  has  transported  him  into  some  natural  ex- 
aggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to  that 
which  appears  incredible  to  myself;  but  as  my  in- 
credulity may,  perhaps,  be  the  product  rather  of 
prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may  beget  a  disin- 
clination to  admit  so  immense  a  superiority,  and  as 
an  afecount  is  not  to  be  immediately  censured  as 
false,  merely  because  it  is  wonderful,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  rest  of  his  father's  relation,  from 
his  letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1729-30.  He  speaks, 
continues  he,  German,  Latin,  and  French,  equally 
well.  He  can,  by  laying  before  him  a  translation, 
read  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  original  language,  without  hesitation 
^>r  perplexity.  He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  critv- 
^ism  or  philosophy ,  nor  unacquainted  w\t\v  axicve-tiV 

VOL.  /F.  o 
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and  modem  geography,  and  is  qualified  t 
a  conversation  with  learned  men,  who  f 
visit  and  correspond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  pu 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  tl 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  int 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  ace 
with  dissertations;  a  work  in  which  his 
he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  i 
as  be  did  not  understand  die  rabbinical  i 

The  reason,  for  which  his  father  engaf 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him 
fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustc 
self  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if' 
translate  some  little  author,  and  offer  a 
of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he  mi; 
turn  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he  n 
could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed 
"  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most 
his  purpose,  being  a  book  neither  bulky 
rnon,  and  in  one  month  completed  his  t 
applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  tt. 
ticular  task.  In  another  month  he  dri 
principal  notes;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
sertations  upon  particular  passages,  whi 
to  require  a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curioi 
and  enquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  o 
and  afford  so  many  instances,  of  penetra 
ment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  fint 
page  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
not  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  bu 
ti'Dg  accustomed  to  these  studies,  enlig 
refection,  and  dexterous  by  Vonj^tw 
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use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the  performance  of 
a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  father,  but  by  the  concurrent  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  associate  in  the  church 
of  Schwabach,  who  not  only  asserts  his  claim  to 
this  work,  but  affirms  that  he  heard  him  at  six 
years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew  text  as  if  it  had 
been  bis  native  language ;  so  that  the  fact  is  not 
to  be  doubted  without  a  degree  of  incredulity, 
which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being  written 
with  the  neatness  which  his  father  desired;  nor  did 
the  booksellers,  to  whom  it  was  offered,  make  pro- 
posals very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of  the 
young  translator ;  but  after  having  examined  the 
performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined  to 
print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous, 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers 
might  not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult 
to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end  of 
bis  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances  in 
bis  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tumour 
in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain,  and 
obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome  method 
of  cure;  and  reading  over  his  performance,  was  so 
&r  from  contenting  himself  with  barely  transcribing 
it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest  part  of  the  notes, 
new-modelled  the  dissertations,  and  augmented  the 
book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed  upon 
the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  minutely 
set  down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  so  inconsidera- 
ble that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  t\vem\  asA 
it  nay  be  much,  more  agreeable,  as  weM  u&  \&£&&i 
o2 
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to  exhibit  the  short  account  which  he  there  gives  of 
the  method  by  which  he  enabled  his  son  to  shew  so 
early  how  easy  an  attainment  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  a  knowledge  which  some  men  spend 
their  lives  in  cultivating,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
valuable  studies,  and  which  they  seem  to  regard 
as  the  highest  perfection  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted  in 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  father,  by  see- 
ing how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  application. 

This  censure  is  doubtless  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  niceties, 
or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any  pro- 
gress; but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  requisite, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  particular  bent  of  their  own  minds, 
make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages  their  chief 
study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  proportionate  to 
their  application,  since  it  was  to  the  labour  of 
such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for  his  own 
learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned 
were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  taught  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multitude 
of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which  fatigue 
the  attention  and  burthen  the  memory,  without  any 
use  proportionate  to  the  time  which  they  require, 
and  the  disgust  which  they  create.  The  method 
by  which  he  was  instructed  was  easy  and  expedi- 
tious,  and  therefore  pleasing.  Re\eatnfc&\!taSn^ 
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ilk  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same  time, 
by  conversing  in  them  indifferently  with  his  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon.  The 
only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the  Bible, 
which  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the  language 
that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied  with 
a  translation,  being  taught  by  degress  the  inflec- 
tions of  nouns  and  verbs.  This  method,  says  his 
father,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to  him  in  his 
fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
its  original  language,  beginning  with  the  book  of 
Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him  for  six 
months ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over  the  rest 
of  the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found  very  lit- 
tle difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  prophets,  which  he 
read  over  so  often,  with  so  close  an  attention  and 
so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  could  not  only  trans- 
late them  without  a  moment's  hesitation  into  Latin 
or  French,  but  turn  with  the  same  facility  the 
translations  into  the  original  language  in  his  tenth 
year* 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to  a 
book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he  de- 
viated1 by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and,  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence,  he 
read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds.  In 
his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  'particularly  to  the 
study  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the  six  first 
centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular  collection 
of  their  canons*  He  read  every  autixot  in  xSft&otv 
o3 
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ginal,  having  discovered  so  much  negligence  or  ig- 
norance in  most  translations,  that  he  paid  no  regard 
to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those  which 
his  studies  required,  and  to  return  them  when  he 
had  read  them,  without  being  able  to  consult 
them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them  when  his 
memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable,  that  neither  his  diligence,  unin- 
termitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a  want 
of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sensible, 
ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a  long 
and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of  dis- 
quiet frequently  creates.  He  was  always  gay, 
lively,  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
-much  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
students  much  superior  in  age  would  consult  their 
•ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by  copy- 
ing from  him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  Anti-Artemo- 
nius,  sive  Initium  Evangelii  S.  Joannis,  adversus 
Artemonium  vindicatum,  and  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  publick,  but 
princes,  who  are  commonly  the  last  by  whom  merit 
is  distinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in  literature, 
on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discovering  the  longi- 
tude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Ho>j«\  &oc«toj  <& 
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Berlin,  and  which  was  transmitted  afterwards  b 
him  to  Paris  and  London,  engaged  to  take  care  c 
his  fortune,  having  received  further  proofs  of  hi 

.       abilities  at  his  own  court. 

I  Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of  th 

*  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with  his  so 
thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leipsic  and  Ber 

I      tin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his  son,  as  it  woul 

*  furnish  him  with  new  opportunities  of  improvin 
his  knowledge,  and  extending  his  acquaintanc 
among  men  of  letters.  For  this  purpose  the 
stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and  then  travelled  t 
Hall,  where  young  Barretier  so  distinguished  hiir 
self  in  his  conversation  with  the  professors  of  th 
university,  that  they  offered  him  his  degree  c 
doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity  correspondent  t 

(that  of  master  of  arts  among  us.  Barretier  drei 
up  that  night  some  positions  in  philosophy,  and  th 
mathematicks,  which  he  sent  immediately  to  th 
press,  and  defended  the  next  day  in  a  crowded  an 
ditory,  with  so  much  wit,  spirit,  presence  c 
thought,  and  strength  of  reason,  that  the  who] 
y-  university  was  delighted  and  amazed ;  he  was  the 
admitted  to  his  degree,  and  attended  by  the  who! 
concourse  to  his  lodgings,  with  compliments  an 
acclamations. 

His  Theses  or  philosophical  positions,  which  h 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  th* 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  fei 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wantin 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pre 
gress. 
When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordere 
■*"*im  to  be  "brought  into  his  presence,  and  vias 
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much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Berlin; 
and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in  conver- 
sations upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and  in  disputes 
with  learned  men;  on  all  which  occasions  he  ac- 
quitted himself  no  happily,  that  the  king  formed 
the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and  future  emi- 
nence. And  thinking,  perhaps  with  reason,  that 
active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere  of  a  great  genius, 
he  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  customs  of  nations,  and  those  parts  of 
learning,  that  are  of  use  in  publick  transactions 
and  civil  employments,  declaring  that  such  abili- 
ties properly  cultivated  might  exalt  him,  in  tea 
years,  to  be  the  greatest  minister  of  state  in  Europe. 
Barretter,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  his  modera- 
tion or  inexperience,  was  not  dazzled  by  the  pro* 
spect  of  such  high  promotion,  but  answered,  that 
he  was  too  much  pleased  with  science  and  quiet,  to 
leave  them  for  such  inextricable  studies,  or  such 
harassing  fatigues.  A  resolution  so  unpleasing  to 
the  king,  that  his  father  attributes  to  it  the  delay 
of  those  favours  which  they  had  hopes  of  receiving, 
the  king  having,  as  he  observes,  determined  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affection/might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions  of 
the  king's  design;  for  he  infers  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and  the  ca- 
resses which  he  received  from  them,  that  the  king 
intended  him  for  their  preceptor ;  a  scheme,  says 
he,  which  some  other  resolution  happily  destroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  by  what- 
ever  memm  these  intentions  vrete  faH>vc&te&\^*x> 
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retier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  highest 
regard,  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  dismissed 
with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  his 
father,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Stetin,  was  made 
pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hall ;  a  place  more 
commodious  for  study,  to  which  they  retired ;  Bar- 
retter being  first  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  at 
Berlin,  and  recommended  by  the  king  to  the  uni- 
versity at  Hall. 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own  re- 
flections or  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  enquiries  to  those 
subjects  that  had  been  recommended  by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by  new 
performances,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  violent, 
was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufficiently  regarded,  in- 
creased by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen  months,  dur- 
ing which  he  spent  days  among  his  books,  and 
neither  neglected  his  studies,  nor  left  his  gaiety,  till 
his  distemper,  ten  days  before  his  death,  deprived 
Him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs :  he  then  prepared  him- 
self for  his  end,  without  fear  or  emotion,  and  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1740,  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Saviour,  with  confidence  and  tran- 
nallitv. 
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In  the  Magazine  for  1742,  appeared  the  following 
Additional  Account  of  the  Lite  of  Joan 
Philip  Barretier*. 

"  As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires  thai 
our  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and  transac- 
tions should  be  early,  our  readers  most  necessarily 
pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  complete,  and  al- 
low us  to  be  sufficiently  studious  of  their  satisfac- 
tion, if  we  correct  our  errors,  and  supply  our  de- 
fects from  subsequent  intelligence,  where  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  merits  an  extraordinary  at- 
tention, or  when  we  have  any  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  procuring  information.  The  particulars 
here  inserted  we  thought  proper  to  annex  by  way 
of  note  to  the  following  passages,  quoted  from  the 
Magazine  for  Dec.  1740,  and  for  Feb.  1741." 

P.  141.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  not  only 
was  master  office  languages. 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  which  he  learned  first,  mixed,  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  bis  father 
took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation  with  him, 
some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  sentence,  or  die  occasion  on  which 
they  were  used,  without  discovering  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  instructing  him,  or  that  any  new 
attainment  was  proposed. 

*  The  passages  referred  to  in  U\epwc»&Rfc\a«F*«*\F«tak 
»'?  Italics. 
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'  By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which  nevi 
words  were  every  day  introduced,  his  ear  had  beer 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections  and  varia- 
tions of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to  attempt  tc 
.  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a  short  time  drawr 
I  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  speak  Latin,  inter- 
mixed with  other  languages. 

Thus,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  he  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  an) 
perplexity  to  himself,  or  any  confusion  of  one  Ian- 
t_      gUAge  with  another. 

P.  141.  He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism. 
Having  now  gained  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language  as  to  be  able  to  compose  in  it 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  extremely  desir- 
ous of  reading  the  Rabbins;  and  having  borrowed 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  the  Jews  of  Schwa- 
bach,  all  the  books  which  they  could  supply  him. 
be  prevailed  on  his  father  to  buy  him  the  greal 
Rabbinical  Bible,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  foui 
tones,  folio,  1728,  and  read  it  with  that  accuracy 
ad  attention  which  appears  by  the  account  of  it 
flritten  by  him  to  his  favourite,  M.  Le  Maitre,  in- 
serted in  the  beginning  of  the  26th  volume  of  the 
u^.      ftbliotheque  Germanique. 

These  writers  were  read  by  him,  as  other  young 

^oj.      persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  only  from  a 

Use        puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  he  had  so  little 

^        veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  studied  them 

'  «^         with  most  eagerness,  that  he  often  diverted  his  pa- 

reits  with  recounting  their  fables  and  chimeras. 

1\  145.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  par- 

**ularly  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers* 

His  ikther  being  somewhat  uneasy  to  observe  * 
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much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  tr 
thought  it  necessary  now  to  recall  him  to  the  s 
of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  of  late 
glected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  so  mud 
dour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to 
Greek  with  the  same  facility  as  French  or  Lat 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  G 
Fathers,  and  Councils  of  the  first  three  or 
centuries :  and  undertook,  at  his  father's  desii 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  which 
der  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  has  endeavo 
to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gc 
a  reading  different  from  that  which  is  at  pr< 
received,  and  less  favourable  to  the  orthodox 
trine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barretier 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  sui 
application,  for  he  not  only  drew  up  a  formal 
futation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  collec 
from  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to  the  histo 
heresies  which  he  proposed  at  first  to  have 
lished  as  preliminaries  to  his  book,  but,  findin 
introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
the  book  itself,  he  determined  to  publish  it  aps 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  enquiries 
cident  threw  a  pair  of  globes  into  his  han 
Oct.  1734,  by  which  his  curiosity  was  so  muc 
alted,  that  he  laid  aside  his  Artemonius,  an 
plied  himself  to  geography  and  astronomy.  I 
days  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  j 
doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  had  attained  id< 
clear  and  strong  of  all  the  systems,  as  well  ai 
as  modern,  that  he  began  to  think  of  making 
discoveries ;  and  for  that  purpose,  laying  asi< 
a  time  all  searches  into  ant\c\u\t^,\v^  exo^loy 
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utmost  interest  to  procure  books  of  astronomy  and 
of  mathematics,  and  made  such  a  progress  in  three 
or  four  months,  that  he  seemed  to  have  spent  his 
whole  live  upon  that  study ;  for  he  not  only  made 
an  astrolabe,  and  drew  up  astronomical  tables,  but 
invented  new  methods  of  calculation,  or  such  at 
least  as  appeared  new  to  him,  because  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  books  which  he  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  reading,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
both  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  that  in  three  months  after  his 
first  sight  of  a  pair  of  globes,  he  formed  schemes 
for  finding  the  longitude,  which  he  sent,  in  Jan. 
1735,  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London. 

His  scheme,  being  recommended  to  the  Society 
by  die  Queen,  was  considered  by  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  which,  perhaps  would  not  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  mathema- 
tician so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
illustrious  a  patronage.  But  it  was  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
die  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposed  no  means  of  discovering  the 
longitude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  tried  and 
found  insufficient.  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
die  fate  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
from  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
men of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
tad  such  a  proof  of  an  early  proficiency,  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
member*,  in  1735. 

VOL,  JVm  p 
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P.  146.  Princes,  who  are  commonly  the  last. 

Barretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 
early  by  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,who,  inl726, 
sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court,  where 
their  son,  whom  they  carried  with  them,  presented 
her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  addressed  another 
in  Latin  to  the  young  prince ;  who  afterwards,  in 
1734,  granted  him  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
books  from  the  libraries  of  Anspach,  together  with 
an  annual  pension  of  fifty  florins,  which  he  enjoys 
ed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  bestow  them,  may  be  considered  as  more  va- 
luable than  those  which  he  received  from  princes. 

In  June  1731,  he  was  initiated  in  the  university 
of  Altdorft,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  the 
synod  of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at  Christian 
Erlang,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
sultations, and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  into  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of  the 
synod. 

P.  148.  He  was  too  much  pleased  with  science 
and  quiet. 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretier 's  favourite 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  subject; 
nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities  of  the 
greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation  of  the 
mathematicians.  An  astronomical  observation  wai 
sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court,  or  to  caD 
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him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illustrious  as- 
semblies ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  enjoying  his 
company  without  inviting  some  professor  to  keep 
him  in  temper,  and  engage  him  in  discourse ;  nor 
was  it  possible,  without  this  expedient,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
P.  149.  At  Hall  he  continued  his  studies. 
Mr.  Barretter  returned,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1735,  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  a  more  particular  account. 
|  At  his  settlement  in  the  university  he  determin- 
f  ed  to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and  to 
|  read  publick  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design  from 
which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him,  though 
.    he  did  not  approve  it;  so  certainly  do  honours  or 

I  preferments,  too  soon  conferred,  infatuate  the 
greatest  capacities.  He  published  an  invitation  to 
(  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book  of  Job,  an- 
.  ■  other  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon  ancient  ec- 
.  desiastical  history.  But  of  this  employment  he 
t ;  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petulance  of  his  au- 
ditors, the  fatigue  which  it  occasioned,  and  the  in- 
t  terruption  of  his  studies  which  it  produced,  and 
therefore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  desisted  wholly  from 
his  lectures,  and  never  afterwards  resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  however, 
he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular  attend- 
ant on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but  spent  all 
his  other  time  upon  different  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was  spent 
upon  natural  philosophy  and  mathematicks;  and 
Scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  that  \va& 
^rested  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neg\  '     &V3 

p  2 
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him,  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but  made  new 
observations,  and  drew  up  immense  calculations 
for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  a  Account  of  Heresies," 
which  he  had  begun  at  Schwabach :  on  this  occa- 
sion he  read  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  formed  a  project  of  regulating  the  chro- 
nology of  those  ages ;  which  produced  a  "  Chrono- 
logical Dissertation  on  the  succession  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter  to  Victor,"  printed  in 
Latin  at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  applica- 
tion to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  the 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Ara- 
bick  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  lift  he 
was  engrossed  by  the  study  of  inscriptions,  medals, 
and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  6nding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  by  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same  time, 
an  account  of  his-  schemes ;  to  which  it  was  first 
answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  appeared 
the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whiston  had  laid  be- 
fore them;  and  afterwards  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  one  that  had  been  proposed  by  M.  de 
la  Croix,  and  which  was  ingenious  but  ineffectual. 
Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  to  m^s«ttr 
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tical  knowledge,  desisted  from  all  enquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to  free 
from  their  present  obscurity,  by  decyphering  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy; 
but  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

P.  149.   Confidence  and  tranquillity. 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age, 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  performed 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill- 
ed almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that  of 
physick,  from  which  he  had  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  been  consulted  concerning  his  own  dis- 
orders. 

His  learning,  however  vast,  had  not  depressed 
or  overburthened  his  natural  faculties,  for  his  ge- 
nius always  appeared  predominant;  and  when  he 
enquired  into  the  various  opinions  of  the  writers  of 
all  ages,  he  reasoned  and  determined  for  himself, 
having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and  delicate, 
active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to  reason  with 
the  metaphysicians  on  the  most  abstruse  questions, 
or  to  enliven  the  most  unpleasing  subjects  by  the 
gaiety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote  with  great  elegance 
and  dignity  of  style,  and  had  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  readiness  and  facility  in  every  thing  that  he 
undertook,  being  able  without  premeditation  to 
translate  one  language  into  another.  He  was  no 
imitator,  but  struck  out  new  tracts,  and  forme  1 
original  systems.  He  had  a  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  firmness  of  memory,  which.  euahYeA. 
him  to  read  with  incredible  rapidity,  axA  aX  Xka 
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same  time  to  retain  what  he  read,  to  as  to  be  able 
to  recollect  and  apply  it*  He  turned  over  volumes 
in  an  instant,  and  selected  what  was  useful  for  his 
purpose.  He  seldom  made  extracts,  except  of 
books  which  he  could  not  procure  when  he  might 
want  them  a  second  time,  being  always  able  to 
find  in  any  author,  with  great  expedition,  what  he 
had  once  read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter, 
twenty  vast  folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books 
which  he  had  borrowed,  comprised  forty-one  pages 
in  quarto,  the  writing  close,  and  the  titles  abridg- 
ed. He  was  a  constant  reader  of  literary  journals. 

With  regard  to  common  life  he  had  some  pecu- 
liarities. He  could  not  bear  musick,  and  if  he  was 
ever  engaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  it.  He 
neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainments,  nor  danc* 
ing,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  nor  relieved  his 
studies  with  any  other  diversion  than  that  of  walk- 
ing and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flesh,  and  lived 
almost  wholly  upon  milk,  tea,  bread,  fruits,  and 
sweetmeats. 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  imagination,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easy  method  of 
his  education  had  never  repressed;  he  therefore 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gained  his  Con- 
fidence with  great  freedom,  but  his  favourites  were 
not  numerous,  and  to  others  he  was  always  re- 
served and  silent,  without  the  least  inclination  to 
discover  his  sentiments  or  display  his  learning. 
He  never  fixed  his  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profession,  being  de- 
sirous of  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  entirely  un- 
tainted with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  preserved 
himself  always  independent,  and  was  never  known 
to  be  guilty  of  a  lie.    His  cotifttawt  B^VLcation  *° 
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tuag  suppressed  those  passions  which  betray 
ars  of  his  age  to  irregularities,  and  excluded  a& 
e  temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed  by 
mm  or  common  amusements. 


MORIN*. 

is  Mown  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the  11th  of 
1 1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety.  He 
the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
h  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
arsons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would  have 
ed  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
is  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
h  religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
i  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  appear- 
>  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclination,  as 
i  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be  discovered, 
rantryman,  who  supplied  the  apothecaries  of 
[dace,  was  his  first  master,  and  was  paid  by 
for  his  instructions  with  the  little  money  that 
raid  procure,  or  that  which  was  given  him  to 
something  to  eat  after  dinner.  This  absti- 
*  and  generosity  discovered  themselves  with 
passion  for  botany,  and  the  gratification  of  a 
re  indifferent  in  itself  was  procured  by  the  ex- 
te  of  two  virtues. 

[e  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's  know- 
;ef  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 

Franslated  from  an  ekge  by  FontoneUe,  and  fa&t  \sonte& 
m  Omtlmmn's  Magasdn%  for  1741* 
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with  plants,  by  observing  them  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mans.  Having  finished  his  gramma- 
tical studies,  he  was  sent  to  learn  philosophy  at 
Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot  like  a  student 
in  botany,  and  was  careful  not  to  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity of  improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physick,  and  from  that  time  engaged 
in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded  either 
by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  severity 
of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confined  himself  to  bread 
and  water,  and  at  most  allowed  himself  no  indulg- 
ence beyond  fruits.  By  this  method,  he  preserved 
a  constant  freedom  and  serenity  of  spirits,  always 
equally  proper  for  study ;  for  his  soul  had  no  pre- 
tences to  complain  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many 
advantages ;  for  it  preserved  his  health,  an  advan- 
tage which  very  few  sufficiently  regard;  it  gave 
him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  abstinence  to    ' 
his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich  without  the  as- 
sistance of  fortune;  rich,  not  for  himself,  but  for    ' 
the  poor,  who  were  the  only  persons  benefited  by    ! 
that  artificial  affluence,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most    - 
difficult  to  acquire.     It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,    ' 
while  he  practised  in  the  midst  of  Paris  the  severe 
temperance  of  a  hermit,  Paris  differed  no  other- 
wise, with  regard  to  him,  from  a  hermitage,  than    - 
as  it  supplied  him  with  books  and  the  conversation    - 
of  learned  men. 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  physick. 

About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and  Dr. 

Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  sk\L\  \w  botany,  were 
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i  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 

i  Garden,  which  was  published  in  1 665, 

ame  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  first  physician : 

prosecution  of  this  work,  Dr.  Morin 

onsulted,  and  from  these  conversations 

)r.  Fagon  conceived  a  particular  esteem 

ch  he  always  continued  to  retain. 

ring  practised  physick  some  years,  he 

sd  Expectant  at  die  Hotel  Dieu,  where 

;ularly  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 

pon  the  first  vacancy;  but  mere  unas- 

:  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not  very 

advances  at  all.     Morin  had  no  ac- 

with  the  arts  necessary  to  carry  on 

preferment;  the  moderation  of  his  de- 

ved  him  from  the  necessity  of  studying 

the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  htm 

pportunity. 

however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
and  partiality;  but  his  advancement 
ing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power  of 
isive  charity ;  for  all  the  money  which 
.  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the  chest  of  the 
rays,  as  he  imagined,  without  being  ob- 
ot  content  with  serving  the  poor  for  no- 
tid  them  for  being  served, 
itation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he, 
ed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart,  to 
place.  He  was  by  this  new  advance- 
aider  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  chariot, 
e  very  unsuitable  to  his  temper;  but 
mplied  with  those  exterior  ap\^eax«&Cfc& 
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which  the  publick  had  a  right  to  demand  from 
him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former  austerity  in 
the  more  private  and  essential  parts  of  his  life, 
which  he  had  always  the  power  of  regulating  ac- 
cording to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognosticks.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
simplicity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consequences  to  himself;  for  the  Princess,  affect- 
ed by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave 
it  him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
paring for  death  with  a  true  Christian  piety.  She 
left  him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
livres,  which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  Princess  dead,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  be- 
ing ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at  the 
restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be  nomi- 
nated associate  botanist;  not  knowing,  what  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the  know- 
ledge of,  that  he  introduced  into  that  assembly  the 
man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  place  of  Pen- 
sionary. 
Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hand* 
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the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
my, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  journey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  pro- 
duce vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers ;  and  being 
64tyear8  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1707. 

When  Mr.  Tournefort  went  to  pursue  his  bota- 
nical enquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr.  Morin 
to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the  Plants 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him  for  the 
trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant  which  he 
brought  from  the  east,  by  the  name  of  ihorina 
Orientalisy  as  he  named  others  the  Dodarto,  the 
Fagonne,  the  Bignonne,  the  Phelipee.  These  are 
compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  botanists, 
not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but  to  the  great- 
est persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monument  of  a  more 
durable  nature  than  a  medal  or  an  obelisk ;  and 
yet*  as  a  proof  that  even  these  vehicles  are  not  al- 
ways sufficient  to  transmit  to  futurity  the  name 
conjoined  with  them,  the  Nicottana  is  now  scarcely 
known  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now  forced 
to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  essen- 
tial alteration,  prevailed  upon  himself  to  take  an 
ounce  of  wine  a-day,  which  he  measured  with  the 
same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bordering  upon  poi- 
son. He  quitted  at  the  same  time  all  Yns  TpiajcXACfc 
in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the  poor  6t\naT«a^- 
vnrhood,  and  his  visits  to  the  Hotel  T>\e*\  \w» 
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bis  weakness  increasing,  he  was  forced  to  in 
his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet  he  always  c 
ued  to  adjust  by  weight*. 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longe 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects 
tinued  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  n 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  ] 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714, 
age  of  80  years,  without  any  distemper,  and  i 
for  want  of  strength,  haying  enjoyed  by  the  1 
of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and  a 
and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part 
daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  the 
were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  exi 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  planetai 
tions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  a 
throughout  the  year.     He  spent  in  the  m 
three  hours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the 
Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six, 
the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.     After 
turn  he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  < 
and  when  it  was  fair  weather  walked  till  two 
royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
and  gratified  his  earliest  and  strongest  p 

*  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morinis  forbidden,  I  believe, 
writer  that  has  left  roles  for  the  preservation  of  healtl 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  Conaro,  who  by  his  regimen 
a  broken  constitution,  and  protracted  his  life,  without  f 
fill  infirmities,  or  any  decay  of  his  intellectual  abilities, 
than  a  hundred  years ;  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  as  men 
in  yean,  thay  ought  to  take  lighter  sustenance,  aw 
quantities;  and  reason  seems  easily  to  discover  that  ai 
coctire  powers  grow  weaker,  thej  ought  to  \ttaras  tai 
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he  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if  be  had  no 
to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  read  books 
mature  or  physick,  but  chiefly  physick,  as  the 
of  his  profession  required.  This  likewise 
he  time  he  received  visits,  if  any  were  paid 
He  often  used  this  expression,  "  Those  that 
to  see  me,  do  me  honour ;  those  that  stay 
,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
i  of  this  temper  was  not  crowded  with  saluta- 
:  there  was  only  now  and  then  an  Antony 
would  pay  Paul  a  visit. 

aong  his  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and  Latin 
:  to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  exact  than 
>f  Pini,  which  he  had  finished  only  a  year  be- 
bis  death.  Such  a  work  required  tie  asai- 
and  patience  of  an  hermit*, 
lere  is  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
>ut  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in 
i  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state  of  the 
neter  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and  mois- 
o£  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in  the 
te  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and  even 
widen  storms,  in  a  very  commodious  and  con- 
method,  which  exhibits,  in  a  Utile  room,  a 
,  train  of  different  observations.  What  num- 
of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  less  uni- 
in  his  life,  and  whose  attention  had  been  ex- 
*d  to  common  objects! 

A  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of 
lis,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at 

"bis  is  an  instance  of  the  disposition  generally  found  in 
s  of  lives,  to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and  action 
wider.  Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by  men  who  neither 
a  nor  expect  any  loud  applause*  for  their  \aboura?    Qr\^ 

5.   IV.  Q 
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two  thousand  crowns :  which  make  it  evident  that 
he  spent  much  more  upon  his  mind  than  upon 
his  body. 


BURMAN*. 


Peter  Burman  was  born  at  Utrecht,  on  the  £4th 
day  of  June,  1668.  The  family  from  which  he  de- 
scended has  for  several  generations  produced  often. 
of  great  eminence  for  piety  and  learning ;  and  his 
father,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  was 
equally  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his  life,  the 
efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons,  and  die 
learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academical  lectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  genius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  hi  was 
unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being  at 
that  time  by  his  (father's  death  thrown  entirely  un- 
der the  eare  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 
piety,  and 'prudence, 'his  education  was  so  regulat- 
ed, that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason,  but  filial 'ten- 
derness, to  regret  the  loss  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  pubUck  school 
of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned  langua- 
ges; and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea  of  Ais 
capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted  into  the  uni- 
versity in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 

*  Fbwt  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  MtguHv*  fat  YMA»    K. 
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the  first  part  of  his  studies  k  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Osterdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that  he 
is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  to  deceive 
others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  probability,  if  it  be  considered,  with  regard  to 
the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our  country, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  genius, 
and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be  entangled 
for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny  paths  of  literature, 
which  Barman  is  represented  to  have  passed  in  less 
than  two;  and  we  must  doubtless  confess  the  most 
skilful  of  our  masters  much  excelled  by  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of  our 
greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, arid  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency  in 
literature  is  expected  from  a  student,  requesting  to 
be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  university.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  universities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  have  professors  of  philology,  or  huma- 
nity, whose  employment  is  to  instruct  the  younger 
classes  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  and  languages ;  nor 
do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  philological  lee- 
tores  and  exercises,  to  which,  in  some  places,  two 
years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  exacts  from  the  youth,  who  are 
initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological 
knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  \ecxvrce%  Ve 

fl2 
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philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  without  as- 
sistance; so  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Bur- 
man,  at  his  entrance  into  the  university,  had  no 
such  skill  in  languages,  nor  such  ability  of  compo- 
sition, as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  high- 
er classes  of  an  English  school ;  nor  was  perhaps 
more  than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  Greek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  Graevius,  whose  regard  for  his  fa- 
ther inclined  him  to  superintend  his  studies  with 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  soon  con- 
firmed and  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  observation  of  his  di- 
ligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  eminent- 
ly to  qualify  Graevius  for  an  instructor  of  youth, 
was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily  discovered 
the  predominant  faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the  pe- 
culiar designation  by  which  nature  had  allotted  him 
to  any  species  of  literature,  and  by  which  he  was 
soon  able  to  determine,  that  Burman  was  remark- 
ably adapted  to  classical  studies,  and  predict  the 
great  advances  that  he  would  make,  by  industri- 
ously pursuing  the  direction  of  his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  appli- 
cation, and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended  the 
lectures  of  Graevius,  but  made  use  of  every  other 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diligence 
as  might  justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncom- 
mon proficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  da*- 
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tnowledge  to  qualify  him  fbr  enquiries  into 
sciences,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
v,  and  published  a  dissertation,  "  de  Vicesi- 
aereditatum,"  which  he  publickly  defended, 
the  professor  Van  Muyden,  with  such  learn- 
d  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  applause, 
gining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
f  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  fkr- 
oprovement,  and  rightly  judging  that  notions 
1  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the  greatest 
ontracted  and  partial;  he  went  to  Leyden, 
he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year,  under  M. 
Ider,  whose  celebrity  was  so  great,  that  the 
i  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it  was  hie 
ce  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient,  though  very 
is,  to  contain  the  audience  that  crowded  his 
t  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
losophical  disquisitions;  to  the  neglect  of 
tudies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 

which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  better 
1;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Ryc- 
sxplanations  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Grono- 
ectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has  often 
nurd  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced  age, 
istance  which  he  received  from  them, 
ing  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with  great 
ige,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more 

himself  to  philological  studies,  by  the  as- 
j  of  Greevius,  whose  early  hopes  of  his  ge- 
rre  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of  that 
ice,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 
Jtreeht,  in  March,  1689,  in  the  twecftita&v 
his  age,  be  was  advanced  to  the  degte*  cA 
q  3 
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doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  "  de  Transactionibus,"  and 
defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning,  and 
success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from  hav- 
ing upon  Burman  that  effect  which  has  been  too 
often  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who,  hav- 
ing in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of  ambi- 
tion, have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoyment  of 
their  academical  dignities.  Burman  aspired  to 
farther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
opportunities  of  literary  conversation  which  Utrecht 
afforded,  travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
where  he  gained  an  increase  both  of  fame  and 
learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped  by 
a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
the  embellishments  of- polite  literature,  and  (he 
strict"  ratiocination  of  true. .philosophy,  and  who 
was  able  to  employ  on  every  occasion  the  graces 
of  eloquence  and  the-  power  of  argumentation. 

While.  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  riches  and 
honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  summoned 
in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths,  an  office 
in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which  he  accept- 
ed therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
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Y,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by  whom  §ePE 

d  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died  young;  ^r4^*, 

<nly  two  sons,  Francis  and  Caspar,  lived  to 
le  their  mother  for  their  father's  death, 
ither  publick  business,  nor  domestick  cares, 
led  Burman  from  the  prosecution  of  his  li- 
f  enquiries;  by  which  he  so  much  endeared 
ilf  to  Graevius,  that  he  was  recommended  by 
o  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and 
dingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  of  elo- 
m  and  history,  to  which  was  added,  after  some 
the  professorship  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
vards  that  of  politicks ;  so  various  did  they 
ive  his  abilities,  and  so  extensive  his  know-  £ 


•• 


.  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he  pro- 
ced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and  poetry, 
iving  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  dis- 
og  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time,  to  a 
reputation,  of  which  the  great  number  of  his 
ore  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which  the  pro- 
,cy  of  his  pupils  shewed  not  to  be  accidental 
ideserved. 

1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Paris, 
nly  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person,  upon 
ions  of  literature,  with  the  learned  men  of 
place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  a 
i  familiar  knowledge  of  those  writers  whose 
a  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more  important, 
liting  the  libraries,  and  making  those  enqui- 
-vhich  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling 

le  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  \ivkv  to 
at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which  \\e  em\Ao^«k 
o  much  dexterity  and  industry,  thatYve\i*k 
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searched  the  principal  libraries,  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  obser- 
vations. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance, among  other  learned  men,  with  the  celebrated 
Father  Montfaucon;  with  whom  he  conversed,  at 
his  first  interview,  with  no  other  character  but  that 
of  a  traveller ;  but  their  discourse  turning  upon 
ancient  learning,  the  stranger  soon  gave  such  prooft 
of  his  attainments,  that  Montfaucon  declared  htm  a 
very  uncommon  traveller,  and  confessed  his  curiosi- 
ty to  know  his  name ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard, 
than  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  embracing  hifn 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  having  seen  the  man  whose  productions  of  va- 
rious kinds  he  had  so  often  praised ;  and,  as  a  real 
proof  of  his  regard,  offered  not  only  to  procure 
him  an  immediate  admission  to  all  the  libraries  of 
Paris,  but  to  those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  art 
not  generally  open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to 
ease  the  expences  of  his  journey,  by  procuring  hhn 
entertainment  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from  accent- 
ing, by  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  da 
usual  time  of  beginning  a  new  course  of  lectarM* 
to  which  there  was  always  so  great  a  concourse  of 
students,  as  much  increased  the  dignity  and  fame 
of  the  university  in  which  he  taught. 

He  had  already  extended,  to  distant  parts,  his 

reputation  for  knowledge  of  ancient  history  by  ft 

treatise  "  de  Vectigalibus  Populi  Roraani,"  on  th* 

revenues  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill  in  Greek 

learning,  and  hi  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract  calltd 

"Jupiter  FuJgutator;"  wiA  aftfet  \v»  tttttttifcM 
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'axis,  he  published  "  Phaedrus,"  first  with  the 
otes  of  various  commentators,  and  afterwards  with 
is  own.  He  printed  many  poems,  made  many 
•rations  upon  different  subjects,  and  procured  an 
mpression  of  the  epistles  of  Gudius  and.  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  professorships 
f  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  language,  be-. 
ame  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death  of  Perizonius, 
rhich  Burman's  reputation  incited  the  curators  of 
be  university  to  offer  him  upon  very  generous 
erms,  and  which,  after  some  struggles  with  his 
radness  for  his  native  place,  his  friends,  and  his 
olleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  finding 
be  solicitations  from  Leyden  warm  and  urgent,  and. 
Js  friends  at  Utrecht,  though  unwilling  to  be  de- 
rived-of  him,  yet  not  zealous  enough  for  the  no- 
tour and  advantage  of  their  university,  to  endea- 
our  to  detain  him  by  great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
rhich  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
lounced  an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
irofessor  of  polite  literature;  "  De  publici  huma- 
lioris  Discipline  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
nunere  ;"  and  shewed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
picuity  of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confin- 
d  to  speculative  notions  on  that  subject,  having 
.  very  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  instruc- 
ions  to  the  different  abilities  and  attainments  of 
is  pupils.' 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  publick  duties  of  this  sta- 
ion  to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
nd  orations  which  he  recited  on  different  occ&- 
'odb,  he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  wotka  oi 
hen,  and  published  many  useful  editions,  of  *afc . 
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best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  nofei 
from  various  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector;  or  chief  governor  of  the* 
university,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that  when 
the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces became  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  him,  as  aft 
addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues,  which  he 
might  justly  claim;  and  afterwards,  as  a  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and  a  testimony 
that  his  reputation  was  still  increasing,  they  made 
him  chief  librarian,  an  office  which  was  the  more 
acceptable  to  him,  as  it  united  his  business  with  hit 
pleasure,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  of  superintending  the  library,  and  carrying 
on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  bis  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  dtner 
exercises,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discovered  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  disturbing  hi* 
head  with  vertigos,  sometimes  causing  faintness  in 
his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating,  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  take* 
away,  till  at  length  his  left  foot  became  motioflktt.  )* 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers,  f 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  hti  f 
whole  frame.  K 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  fldt 
without  some  degree  of  impatience;  yet  without  ant 
unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and  BpfjtiA 

himself  in  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to  seek  lilt 

comfort  in  the  dutiee  of  relig\oii« 
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While  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  he  received 
m  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his  grand- 
ions,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  of  France's  li- 
brary, presented  to  him  by  the  command  of  the 
King  himself,  and  expressed  some  satisfaction  on 
ill  these  occasions;  but  soon  diverted  his  thoughts 
to  the  more  important  consideration  of  his  eternal 
itate,  into  which  he  passed  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1741,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  tem- 
perate diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  by  al- 
lotting proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  exhaust  his 
strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  intermis- 
sions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  most  exemp- 
lary diligence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will  find 
at  last,  that  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by  un- 
seasonable avarice. 

In  bis  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  some- 
times gave  way  so  far  to  his  temper,  naturally  sa- 
tirical, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of 
those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  subjects  of 
his  mirth;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify;  for  he  was 
fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  dissimulation, 
and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved  a  settled 
detestation  of  falsehood.  So  that  he  was  an  open 
and  undisguised  friend  or  enemy,  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  artifices  of  flatterers,  but  so  ju- 
dicious in  the  choice  of  friends,  and  so  constant  in 
his  affectipn  to  them,  that  those  with  whom  he  had 
oesteaoted  familiarity  in  his  youth,  had  Cot  tta 
greatest  part  Jus  confidence  in  his  old  age. 

'"   abilities,  which  jrould  probably  tote  «*■ 
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abled  him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing, were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  required; 
on  polite  literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very  un- 
common knowledge,  which,  however,  appears  ra- 
ther from  judicious  compilations  than  original  pro- 
ductions.    His  style  is  lively  and  masculine,  but 
not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor  perhapi, 
always  polished  to  that  purity  which  some  writers 
have  attained.     He  was  at  least  instrumental  to 
the  instruction  of  mankind  by  the  publication  of 
many  valuable  performances,  which  lay  neglected 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  world ;  and,  if 
reputation  be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim 
a  higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  some 
others  of  happier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  im- 
agination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  either  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rise  to 
some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a  to-  - 
luntary  declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of  e?er- 
lasting  salvation  from  the  revealed  promises  of 
God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Re- 
deemer, of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaration  h» 
whole  behaviour  in  his  long  illness  was  an  incon- 
testable proof;  and  he  concluded  his  life,  which 
had  been  illustrious  for  many  virtues,  by  exhibiting 
an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  proeum 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
"  Quintilianus,"  2  vols.  4to.  "J 

"  Valerius  Flaccus,"  f  Cum  no* 

"  Ovidius,"  3  vols.  4to.  C  variorsm* 

"  PoetseLatiniMinores,"£vols.4to.  J 
"  Bach&nani  Opera,"  *  vo\i.  Afto. 
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kas  Sydenham  was  born  in  the  year  1624,  at 
Iford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father, 
am  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  large  fortune.  Un- 
rhose  care  he  was  educated,  or  in  what  man* 
le  passed  his  childhood,  whether  he  made  any 
discoveries  of  a  genius  peculiarly  adapted  to 
study  of  nature,  or  gave  any  presages  of  his 
e  eminence  in  medicine,  no  information  is  to 
rtained.  We  must  therefore  repress  that  cu- 
y  which  would  naturally  incline  us  to  watch 
rot  attempts  of  so  vigorous  a  mind,  to  pursue 
its  childish  enquiries,  and  see  it  struggling 
rustick  prejudices,  breaking  on  trifling  occa- 
the  shackles  of  credulity,  and  giving  proofs, 
casual  excursions,  that  it  was  formed  to  shake 
ae  yoke  of  prescription,  and  dispel  the  phan- 
of  hypothesis. 

lat  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understanding, 
ccuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour  of  his 
«ity,  might  have  been  remarked  from  his  in- 
r  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  reason  to 
t.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any  man,  whose 
ry  has  been  minutely  related,  that  did  not  in 
r  part  of  life  discover  the  same  proportion  of 
lectual  vigour;  but  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
:est  part  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  science, 
;  known  only  by  their  own  writings,  and  to 

tnginallj  prefixed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dt.  Srcton- 
Work*,  b j  John  Swan,  M.  D.  of  Newcasua,  fa  taSforit- 
1749.    H. 
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have  left  behind  them  no  remembrance  of  their  &o- 
mestick  life,  or  private  transactions,  or  only  such 
memorials  of  particular  passages  as  are,  on  certain 
occasions,  necessarily  recorded  in  publick  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us  himself 
that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university  by  the 
commencement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known  in  what 
state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  resided  dur- 
ing that  long  series  of  publick  commotion.  It  n 
indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  in  the 
King's  army,  but  no  particular  account  is  given  of 
his  military  conduct ;  nor  are  we  told  what  rank 
he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the  army,  or  when, 
or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  up- 
on him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
years  in  the  camp;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Ox- 
ford the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physick,  for  which, 
as  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 
himself. 

(lis  application  to  the  study  of  physick  was,  af 
he  himself  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent  at 
that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness  pre- 
scribed to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  frequent- 
ly on  that  occasion,  enquired  of  him  what  profes- 
sion he  designed  to  follow.  The  young  man  answer- 
ing that  he  was  undetermined,  the  Doctor  recom- 
mended physick  to  him,  on  what  account,  or  with 
what  Arguments,  it  is  not  relate*!;  but  hjs  perr 

ailaair\w%m     nram     an     Affianfrnoi       V\\n%    SsxmprJhmwv    Aft* 
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termined  to  fbUow  his  advice,  and  retired  to 
Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  hi* 
studies. 

-  It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
pirysick,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  the  interval 
Of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance 
Which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  false  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  confi- 
dently inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a  pby- 
■iciaA  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir  Richard 
Bkckmore  reports  in  plain  terms  [Preface  to  kit 
Treatise  on  the  Small  Pox],  that  he  engaged  in 
practice  without  any  preparatory  study,  or  pre- 
vious knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ;  dnd 
affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  by  him  what 
books  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for  the  same 
profession,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt;  but  the  relater 
is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles  all  man- 
kind from  discovering  that  he  might  intend  a  sa- 
tire very  different  frOm  a  general  censure  of  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine,  since  he 
might  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously  or  in  jest,  to 
insinuate  that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by  na- 
ture to  the  study  of  physick,  and  that,  whether  he 
should  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates,  he  would 
be  equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  un- 
successful in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  «ct  \xci- 
tginmtion  warmed  with  gaiety,  or  the  neg\\geut  «£- 
ttfoo  of  *  mind  intent  upon  some  bthet  ero&VoT 
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merit,  and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome  in- 
truder; fork  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as  to 
imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the  same 
qualifications  besides  himself.  He  could  not  but 
know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented  most 
of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  those  writers  whose  doc- 
trines he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physick  with- 
out any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former  writers, 
is  undoubtedly  false ;  for  he  declares,  that  after  he 
had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversation  with  Dr. 
Cox,  determined  upon  the  profession  of  physick, 
he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  it,  and  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  the  university  [aliquot  annos  in  acade- 
mica  palaestra],  before  he  began  to  practise  in 
London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to 
Montpellier,  as  Desault  relates  [Dissertation  on 
Consumptions'],  in  quest  of  farther  informatics; 
Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  physick ;  so  far  was  Sydenham  from  any 
contempt  of  academical  institutions,  and  so  far 
from  thinking  it  reasonable  to  learn  physick  by 
experiments  alone,  which  must  necessarily  be  made 
at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the  most 

zealous  advocate  for  regular  education?    Whit 

can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautious  and  most 

industrious  student,  than  that  \fe  tava&ta&ofe 
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several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  and  tra- 
vel for  further  instructions  from  one  university  to 
another  ? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydenham 
was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his  resolu- 
tion of  studying  physick,  for  which  I  can  discover 
no  other  foundation  than  one  expression  in  his  de- 
dication to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation ;  for 
he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation  with 
Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise  thirty 
years  had  intervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  dr 
how  long  soever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  thst  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  enquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old;  for  in  1648  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physick. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  ski]],  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors ;  and  that 
a  man  eminent  for  integrity  practised  medicine  by 
chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder;  is  not  to 
be  considered  without  astonishment. 

But  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered,  how 

much  this  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of  tente, 

and  the  pride  of  others;  how  readily  some  *rcvet\ 

donSde  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how    m\Vva$v 

moat  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  aw& 

*  3 
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rate  reading  and  tedious  enquiry;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes 
was  engaged  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it  was 
known  that  they  practised  physick  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others  with 
the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful 
to  publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous; 
and  that  those,  who  shall  hereafter  assume  the  im- 
portant province  of  superintending  the  health  of 
others,  may  learn  from  this  great  master  of  the 
art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  eminence 
and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble, that  he,  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
ornamental  parts  of  general  literature,  would  have 
neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. Those  therefore  who  were  determined,  at 
whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their  own  party, 
and  represent  him  equally  ignorant  and  daring 
with  themselves,  denied  him  the  credit  of  writing 
his  own  works  in  the  language  in  whicb-they  were 
published,  and  asserted,  but  without  proof,  that 
they  were  composed  by  him  in  English,  and  traw- 
Jated  into  Latin  hv  Dr.  MacAetofc. 
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r  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar 
luring  the  whole  time  in  which  these  se- 
tises  were  printed,  treatises  written  on 

occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
iistant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  no 
ty  of  enquiring,  and  therefore  cannot  de- 

the  falsehood  of  this  report:  but  if  it  be 
1  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man  should 

a  work  so  laborious  and  so  little  neces- 

to  advance  the  reputation  of  another,  or 
raid  have  leisure  to  continue  the  same  office 
bllowing  occasions;  if  it  be  remembered 
m  such  literary  combinations  are  formed, 
Boon  they  are  for  the  greatest  part  dis- 
bere  will  appear  no  reason  for  not  allow- 
ydenham  the  laurel  of  eloquence  as  well 

tservable,  that  his  Processus  Integri,  pub- 
»r  his  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill 
tin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
and  it  surely  will  not  be  suspected,  that 
rasness  of  his  friends  was  continued  after 
or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be  trans- 
j  that,  by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he  might 
i  claim'  to  his  other  writings. 

ie  foregoing  was  written,  we  hare  men  Mr.  Ward's 
i  Professors  of  Gresham  College :  who,  in  the  Life  of 
oft,  says,  that  in  1676  Dr.  Sydenham  published  his 
tea  Ikeaica  circa  morborum  acutorum  historiam  et 
,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at  the 
i  author  had  translated  them  into  Latin;  and  that  the 
of  that  excellent  physician  were  translated  into  that 
■  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1  physick  and  friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft.  But  as  Mr. 
others,  neglects  to  bring  any  proof  of  Vila  OB&cxfofe* 
'  cannot  fairly  he  decided  by  bis  authority    Orif^tu 
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It  is  assserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed, was  particularly  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and  there  is 
evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  nis  style,  as  may 
discover  the  author  which  gave  him  most  pleasure, 
and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  bachelor 
of  physick,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  college,  having  sub- 
mitted by  the  subscription  required  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with  his 
former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  practice, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  became  doc- 
tor of  physick  at  Cambridge,  received  a  licence 
from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived  in  the 
first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence of  practice  for  many  years,  without  any  other 
enemies  than  those  which  he  raised  by  the  superior 
merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  lustre  of  his 
abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  science,  and 
his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  supported  only 
by  authority  in  opposition  to  sound  reason  and  in- 
dubitable experience.  These  men  are  indebted  to 
him  for  concealing  their  names,  when  he  records 
their  malice,  since  they  have  thereby  escaped  the 
contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who  have 
obtained  the  highest  reputation,  by  preserving  or 
restoring  the  health  of  others,  have  often  been  hur- 
ried away  before  the  natural  decline  of  life,  or  have 
passed  many  of  their  years  under  tYvt  lotuvecAs  <rf 
those  distempers  which  they  \rcoiesa  to  tierce,  \& 
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amber  was  Sydenham,  whose  health  began  to  -J?] 
the  5  2d  year  of  his  age,  by  the  frequent  at- 
of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject  for  a 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  afterwards  ac- 
inied  with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and,  its 
d  consequence,  bloody-urine. 
sse  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
ham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
t  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able  by 
«cepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has,  at 
by  his  example,  taught  us  to  bear ;  for  he 
betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or  un- 
deiection,  under  his  torments,  but  support- 
nself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy,  and 
Haolations  of  religion,  and  in  every  interval 
e  applied  himself  to  the  assistance  of  others 
lis  usual  assiduity. 

er  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
•use  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
and  was  buried  in  the  aile,  near  the  south 
of  the  church  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster. 
tat  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  appears 
the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which  it  is  not 
uury  to  epitomise  or  transcribe;  and  from 
it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his  skill  in 
:k  was  not  his  highest  excellence ;  that  his 
•  character  was  amiable ;  that  his  chief  view 
be  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  chief  motive 
i  actions  the  will  of  God,  whom  he  mentions 
reverence,  well  becoming  the  most  enlighten- 
d  most  penetrating  mind.  He  was  benevo- 
sandid,  and  communicative,  sincere,  and  te- 
b;  qualities,  which  it  were  happy  i$  \bw$  co\A& 
horn  him,  who  emulate  hit  kiiovAe&%<s  %&& 
his  methods. 
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CHEYNEL*. 

There  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending  with 
illustrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  id  eqtiJB- 
ly  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat.  He  that 
dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always  be  men- 
tioned when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  mentioned. 
The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following  account  is  of- 
fered to  the  publick,  was  indeed  eminent  among 
his  own  party,  and  had  qualities,  which,  employed 
in  a  good  cause,  would  have  given  him  some  clakft 
to  distinction;  but  no  one  is  now  so  much  blinded 
with  bigotry,  as  to  imagine  him  equal  either  to 
Hammond  or  Chillingworth ;  nor  would  his  me- 
mory, perhaps,  have  been  preserved,  had  he  Hot, 
by  being  conjoined  with  illustrious  names,  become 
the  object  of  publick  curiosity. 

Francis  Cheynel  was  born  in  1608,  atOxfbrdf, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who  had  beta 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  practised  physick 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  educated  in  one  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1623,  became  a  member  of 
the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  very  young;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629, 
his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
marriage  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his  mo- 
ther being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  warden  of 

•  First  printed  in  The  Student,  1751.    H. 
f  Vide  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.    (Mg.  B<KL 


:  « 


irds  obtained  a  fellowship** 
lying  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  -T'fe1! 

tdmitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  -V"'^' 

ihurch  of  pngland,  and  held  a  curacy  near  •  l|fij 

rd,  together  with  his  fellowship.     He  conti-  .  »:."; 

in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his  ,'■  .!*'; 

.  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
ity,  whjch  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
Janied  his  gracef ,  for  disputing  concerning 
filiation,  contrary  to  the  King's  inj  unctions.  ■  ■ '  f " 

lis  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his  Tiii* 

fttipn  {o  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth:  flfj 

not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
f  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
sftse  my  overburdened  spleen ;  no,  no,  I  have 
i£  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College, 
he  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
»,  .gnd  little  library :  I  know  when,  and  where,  f--: 

>f  whom,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these  f  *$  \\ 

es  and  indignities.    I  have  learnt  centum  pla-  < "  r 

VpQrtana  nobilitate  concoquere.  I  have  not 
:  how  tp  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living, 
uaJtP  myself  amends  by  force  of  arms.  I  will 
ike  a  living  which  belonged  to  any  civil,  stu- 
,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the  much 
pted  cQrumendam  of  some  lordly  prelate,  con- 
ed by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
st  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some  offence  of 
rst  magnitude." 
is  observable,  that  he  declares  him«elf  Xo  \w» 

*  VJdfi  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.     Ori*.  Edit. 
f  Vfyh  Wood'*  Hint.  Ifniy.  <>2     Qrig.  fid* 
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almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  much 
weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demanding) 
at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  in- 
struction from  them.  Whatever  he  believed  (and 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally  made  him 
precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions)  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  profess ;  and  what  he  professed 
he  was  ready  to  defend,  without  that  modesty 
which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally  necessary, 
and  which,  though  it  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  readily  condemned 
by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate  to  truth,  and  of- 
ten introduces  her  by  degrees,  where  she  never 
could  have  forced  her  way  by  argument  or  de- 
clamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient 
and  offensive  in  any  society,  but  in  a  place  of  edu- 
cation is  least  to  be  tolerated ;  for,  as  authority  is 
necessary  to  instruction,  whoever  endeavours  to 
destroy  subordination,  by  weakening  that  reverence 
which  is  claimed  by  those  to  whom  the  guardian- 
ship of  youth  is  committed  by  their  country,  de- 
feats at  once  the  institution;  and  may  be  jusdr 
driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks  himself 
too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which  he  is  to! 
young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionative  to  learn.    - 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been  die 
case  of  Cheynel;  and  1  Vcncm  not  Vo*  taos*  <ae* 
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d  for  censuring  his  conduct,  or  punishing 
edience,  who  had  a  right  to  govern  him, 
might  certainly  act  with  equal  sincerity, 
greater  knowledge. 

egard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  College, 
int  is  equally  obscure.  Visitors  are  well 
>  be  generally  called  to  regulate  the  affairs 
*s,  when  the  members  disagree  with  their 
with  one  another;  and  the  temper  that 
nel  discovers  will  easily  incline  his  read- 
jpect  that  he  could  not  long  live  in  any 
:hout  finding  some  occasion  for  debate; 
te  any  question  without  carrying  opposi- 
ich  a  length  as  might  make  a  moderator 
r.  Whether  this  was  his  conduct  at  Mer- 
aether  an  appeal  to  the  visitor's  authority 
?  by  him,  or  his  adversaries,  or  any  other 
of  the  college,  is  not  to  be  known;  it  ap- 
y,  that  there  was  a  visitation,  that  he  suf- 
it,  and  resented  his  punishment. 
s  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of  great 
ar  Banbury,  where  he  had  some  dispute 
bbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute  I  have 
»  particular  account.  Calamy  only  says, 
i  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at  his 

Jheynel  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to  have 
her  a  more  proper  opposite;  for  they 
i,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active,  and 
>U8,  and  would  have  afforded  mankind  a 
of  resolution  and  boldness  not  often  to 
But  the  amusement  of  beholding  the 
prpuld  hardly  have  been  without  dao^.?* 
vere  too  fiery  not  to  have  c^TawuvvcaXe^. 
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their  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced  a  con- 
flagration of  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights  of 
the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy ,  he  declar- 
ed himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  bish- 
ops, liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of  his  party; 
for,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  in  a  college,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  books,  which  the  vehemence  of  his 
temper  enabled  him  often  to  display,  when  a  more 
timorous  man  would  have  been  silent,  though  in 
learning  not  his  inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for  the 
Parliament;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held  it  as 
a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spirits  ab- 
hor neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  espouse.  These  endeavours  were  so 
much  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  that,  having 
taken  the  covenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  who  were  to  meet  at  West- 
minster for  the  settlement  of  the  new  discipline. 

This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  his  living  being  not 
far  distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  some  of  the  troops,  who,  as  lit 
affirms,  plundered  his  house  and  drove  him  from 
it.  His  living,  which  was,  I  suppose,  considered 
as  forfeited  by  his  absence,  (though  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  continue  upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  clergy- 
man,  of  whom  he  says,  tWt  W  v?o\3A\*5iaraftt 
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•r  than  a  pulpit;  a  censure  which  I  can 
mfute  nor  admit,  because  I  have  not 
I  who  was  his  successor.     He  then  re- 
Sussex,  to  exercise  his  ministry  among 
j,  in  a  place  where,  a\he  observes,  there 
little  of  the  power  of  religion  either 
practised.     As  no  reason  can  be  given 
inhabitants  of  Sussex  should  have  less 
e  or  virtue  than  those  of  other  places,  it 
tspected  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
here  the  Presbyterian  discipline  or  prin- 
L  never  been  received.    We  uow  observe, 
Methodists,  where  they  scatter  their  opin- 
esent  themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel 
verted  nations;   and  enthusiasts  of  all 
re  been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particu- 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imag- 
telves  the  great  instruments  of  salvation ; 
ust  be  confessed  that  all  places  are  not 
alightened;  that  in  the  most  civilized  na- 
re  are  many  corners  which  may  be  called 
s,  where  neither  politeness,  nor  religion, 
ommon  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been  culti- 
nd  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  inhabit- 
ussex  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  as 
lie  for  brutality. 

Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where, 
he  preached  three  times  before  the  Par- 
allel, returning  in  November  to  Colches- 
:eep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  was  his 
he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  soldiers, 
cavery  or  good  fortune  was  such,  that  they 
d  put  to  flight  more  than  two  hundred  of 
's  forces. 
s  journey  he  found  Mr.  ChiUingwotftv  va 
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the  hands  of  the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which  haft 
been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  learned  World 
by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his  Life  of  Chilling  worth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fearless  veracity, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  cause 
just,  and  his  behaviour  without  reproach ;  nor  does 
there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting  that  Cheynel 
spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates:  for  he  does  not 
publish  an  apology,  but  a  challenge,  and  writes 
not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  as  to  gain  from 
others  that  applause  which  he  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed very  liberally  upon  himself  for  his  behaviour 
on  that  occasion. 

-  Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a  great 
part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidence  which  can- 
not be  refuted,  Mr.  Maizeaux  seems  very  justly, 
in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  to  oppose  the  com* 
mon  report,  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  the  in- 
humanity of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  prisoner;  for 
Cheynel  appears  to  have  preserved,  amidst  all  his' 
detestation  of  the  opinions  which  he  imputed  to 
him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  person,  and  veneration 
for  his  capacity ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
cruel  to  him,  otherwise  than  by  that  incessant  im- 
portunity of  disputation,  to  which  he  was  doubtless 
incited  by  a  sincere  belief  of  the  danger  of  his  soul, 
if  he  should  die  without  renouncing  some  of  his 
opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous  to 

convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 

to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  convert- 

ed;  and  accordingly  we  find,  VhaX.  N"»\iew  ^Qfc  fcta&R 

*«•"  yielded,  he  took  care  to  \reocwxe  \«ml  *  <»«&,- 
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modious  lodging:  when  he  was  to  have  been  un- 
seasonably removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten  'his 
journey,  which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  by  Chillingworth's 
distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the  symptoms 
grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his  visits;  and 
when  death  left  no  other  act  of  kindness  to  be 
practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of  burial,  which 
some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  he  deserves 
hlarae.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none  of  that 
kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chillingworth,  which 
he  shewed  to  his  person;  for  he  interprets  every 
word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  industrious  to 
discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which  might  have 
escaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehension:  he  ap- 
pears always  suspicious  of  some  latent  malignity, 
and  ready  to  persecute  what  he  only  suspects,  with 
the  same  violence  as  if  it  had  been  openly  avowed : 
in  all  his  procedure  he  shews  himself  sincere,  but 
without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that  his 
commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with  as 
much  respect  as  those  of  the  general.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  born  a  soldier,  for  he  had  an 
intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken  by  any 
danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be  discour- 
aged by  difficulty,  which  were  supported  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.     Has  aernRfcfc 
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of  all  kinds  were  thought  oY  so  much  importance 
by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed  upon  him 
the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This  living 
was  of  the  value  of  £700  per  annum)  from  which 
they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his  loyalty, 
and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  worthy  of  such 
revenues.  And  it  may  be  enquired,  whether,  in  ac- 
cepting this  preferment,  Cheynel  did  not  violate  the 
protestation  which  he  makes  in  the  passage  already 
recited,  and  whether  he  did  not  suffer  his  resolutions 
to  be  overborne  by  the  temptations  of  wealth* 

In  1 646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the*  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent,  with 
six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visitation;  be- 
ing authorised  by  the  Parliament  to  preach  in  any 
of  the  churches,  without  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  University,  that  their  doctrine 
might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the  changes  which 
were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to  ex- 
ecute their  commission,  by  possessing  themselves 
of  the  pulpits ;  but,  if  the  relation  of  Wood*  is  to 
be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very  little  veneration. 
Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  preachers 
of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, were  offended  at  the  emptiness  of  their  dnv 
courses,  which  were  noisy  and  unmeaning;  at  the 
unusual  gestures,  the  wild  distortions,  and  the  un- 
couth tone  with  which  they  were  delivered;  at  the 
coldness  of  their  prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  ve- 
hemence and  exuberance  of  those  which  they  did 
not  fail  to  utter  for  the  blessed  councils  and  actions 
of  the  Parliament  and  army;  ar<d  at,  what  was 
•  Vide  Wood'e  Hist.  Ant\q.Oxoiv.    Oris.  Edit. 
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to  be  remarked  without  indignation, 
don  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'er  easily  supplied  the  want  of  reverence, 
nroceeded  in  their  plan  of  reformation ; 
ng  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to  conver- 
tvate  interrogatories  and  exhortations, 
ished  a  weekly  meeting  for  freeing  ten- 
mcesfr&m  scruple,  at  a  house  that,  from 
£8  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  was 
Scruple-shop. 

s  project  they  were  so  Well  pleased,  that 
o  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it,  which 
ards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by  Wood 
jynel.  They  continued  for  some  weeks  to 
meetings  regularly,  and  to  admit  great 
rhom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of  conviction, 
iance  with  the  prevailing  party,  brought 
Jut  their  tranquillity  was  quickly  dis- 

the  turbulence  of  the  Independents, 
lions  then  prevailed  among  the  soldiers, 
ery  industriously  propagated  by  the  dis- 
'  William  Earbury,  a  preacher  of  great 
among  them,  who,  one  day,  gathering  a 
le  number  of  his  most  zealous  followers, 
2  house  appointed  for  the  resolution  of 
n  a  day  which  was  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
f  the  dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and 
ispute  with  great  vehemence  against  the 
ins,  whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true 
imong  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he 
)t  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  op- 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at 
r  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another 
egular  disputation.  Accordingly,  t\ve>j 
the  12th  of  November  for  an  etvcpirj, 
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minister  is  committed  to  any  particular  perso 
On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  qu 
was  proposed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not  abo 
doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  examin 
about  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  which  tl 
dependents  alleged  to  be  changed  since  their  i 
ment;  and  at  length  the  soldiers  insisted  ths 
question  should  be,  "  Whether  those  who  call 
selves  ministers  have  more  right  or  power  to  j 
the  gospel  than  any  other  man  that  is  a  Chris 
This  question  was  debated  for  some  time 
great  vehemence  and  confusion,  but  withou 
prospect  of  a  conclusion.     At  length,  one  < 

:  soldiers,  who  thought  they  had  an  equal  righ 

the  rest  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  deman 
the  Presbyterians,  whence  they  themselves  r 
ed  their  orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any 
persons?  This  unexpected  interrogatory  put 

;  to  great  difficulties ;  for  it  happened  that  the] 

all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  dun 
acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselvc 
general  qensure,  and  being  convicted  from 
own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  freqi 
condemned  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to  Christi 
nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  they  might 
been  confuted,  and  must  at  once  have  sun] 
contempt.  The  soldiers,  seeing  their  perp] 
insulted  them ;  and  went  away,  boasting  oi 
victory ;  nor  did  the  Presbyterians,  for  somi 
recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their  meetin 
to  proceed  in  the  work  of  easing  consciences 
Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  r 
own  abilities,  but  the  subtilty  of  the  soldie 
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him,  began  to  vent  his  notions  of  every 
tout  scrapie,  and  at  length  asserted,  that 
its  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine 
th  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  ma- 
At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  him  the 
?a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predictions 
3  the  affairs  of  England  and  Ireland, 
iphecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but  his 
ras  censured  by  the  Presbyterians  in  their 
Ad  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him  to  a  dis- 
to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his  first  ap- 
in  St.  Mary's  church  addressed  his  audi- 
le  following  manner : 
ban  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and  wor- 
ats,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  mankind, 
ly  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of  my  cell, 
mblic  assembly,  by  the  double  chain  of 
i  and  a  challenge  from  the  pulpit.  I  have 
ged  with  heresy ;  1  have  been  challenged 
ither  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis 
Here  then  I  stand  in  defence  of  myself 
>ctrine,  which  I  shall  introduce  with  only 
•ation,  that  I  claim  not  the  office  of  a  mi- 
account  of  any  outward  call,  though  I 
received  ordination,  nor  do  I  boast  of  il~ 
i,  or  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  though 
n  held  in  esteem  by  others,  and  formerly 
'.     For  I  now  declare,  that  I  know  no- 
.  am  nothing,  nor  would  I  be  thought  of 
than  as  an  enquirer  and  seeker." 
a  advanced  his  former  position  in  strong- 
and  with  additions  equally  detestable, 
jynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence  which, 
a  a  temper,  such  horrid  assertion*  m\$)n\ 
*xcite.     The  dispute,  frequent^  vates- 
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rupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audience,  and  tu- 
mults raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel,  who  was  very 
unpopular,  continued  about  four  hours,  and  then 
both  the  controvertists  grew  weary,  and  retired. 
The  Presbyterians  afterwards  thought  they  should 
more  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  heresies  of  Ear- 
bury  by  power  than  by  argument;  and,  by  solicit- 
ing^General  Fairfax,  procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
pute under  the  title  of  "  Faith  triumphing  over 
Error  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c. ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputation. 
Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  before  published  his 
Practical  Catechism,  in  which  Mr.  Cheynel,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  found  many  errors  implied, 
if  not  asserted ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  much  read, 
thought  it  convenient  to  censure  it  in  the  pulpit. 
Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  being  informed,  desired 
him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  objections ;  to 
which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned  an  answer,  written 
with  his  usual  temper,  and  therefore  somewhat  per- 
verse. The  controversy  was  drawn  out  to  a  con- 
siderable length ;  and  the  papers  on  both  sides  were 
afterwards  made  publick  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vigor- 
ously carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nominated 
one  of  the  visitors.     The  general  process  of  the 
visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  students,    I 
the  address  by  which  the  eiyquvr^  n?«&  fo^vj^ vb&  y 
&e  steadiness  with  w\\\c\i  \t  n**»  a^fi^  T&a&v 
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tre  very  particularly  related  by  Wood,  and  after 
him  by  Walker,  it  is  net  necessary  to  mention  here, 
at  they  relate  not  more  to  Dr.  CheynePs  life  than 
to  those  of  his  associates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest,  because 
he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  particular 
manner  with  some  of  their  most  unjustifiable  mea- 
sures. He  was  accused  of  proposing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  should  be  denied  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  and  was  lampooned  by  name,  as  a 
madman,  in  a  satire  written  on  the  visitation. 

One  action,  which  shews  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, and  his  disregard  both  of  humanity  and  de- 
cency, when  they  came  in  competition  with  his 
passions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors,  be- 
ing offended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of 
Christ-church,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Universi- 
ty, having  first  deprived  him  of  his  vice-chancellor- 
ship, determined  afterwards  to  dispossess  him  of 
his  deanery;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  proceed- 
ings, thought  it  proper  to  seize  upon  his  chambers 
in  the  college.  This  was  an  act  which  most  men 
would  willingly  have  referred  to  the  officers  to 
whom  the  law  assigned  it;  but  Cheynel's  fury 
prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct.  He,  and 
three  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  demanded  ad- 
mission; which,  being  steadily  refused  them,  they 
obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  who 
forced  the  doors  with  pick-axes.  Then  entering, 
they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings,  Dr.  Fell  being 
in  prison  at  London,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  them ; 
hot  found  her  not  more  obsequious  than  her  hus- 
band.    They  repeated  their  orders  with  mera£&s 
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but  were  not  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  remove. 
They  then  retired,  and  left  her  exposed  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to 
keep  possession,  which  Mrs.  Fell,  however,  did  not 
leave.  About  nine  days  afterwards  she  received 
another  visit  of  the  same  kind  from  the  new  ohan? 
cellor,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  who  having,  like  the 
others,  ordered  her  to  depart  without  effect,  treat- 
ed her  with  reproachful  language,  and  at  last  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  take  her  up  in  her  chair, 
and  carry  her  out  of  doors.  Her  daughters,  and 
some  other  gentlewomen  that  were  with  her,  were 
afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner;  one  of 
whom  predicted,  without  dejection,  that  she  should 
enter  the  bouse  again  with  less  difficulty,  at  some 
other  time:  nor  was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjee* 
ture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  restored  to  hi 
deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel,  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  had  the  pro* 
vince  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of  his  of- 
fice, some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and  address- 
ing him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this  speech, 
which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give  some  pas? 
sages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  his 
oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes,  that 
"  some  are  stained  with  double  guilt,  that  some 
are  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been  made 
use  of  as  crutches,  for  the  support  of  bad  causes 
and  desperate  fortunes;"  and  he  remarks  of  die 
jwok  of  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that f<  the  ig- 
norant may  perhaps  admire  the  splendor  of  the  eon 
ver,  but  the  learned  know  that  the  real  treasure  ii 
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within."  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is  easily  dis- 
covered, that  the  first  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and 
the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his 
grace  had  been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he  then 
suffered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  degree 
should  be  dated  fr#m  the  time  at  which  he  was  re- 
fused it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did  not  se- 
cure him  from  being  soon  after  publickly  reproach- 
ed as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  invested;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the  lodg- 
ings soon  after,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate  to 
the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was  there- 
fore desired,  by  the  committee  of  Parliament,  that 
the  visitors  would  recommend  him  to  the  lecture- 
ship of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret. 
To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was  at  that 
time  the  same;  and  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of 
propagating  his  darling  doctrine  of  predestination, 
without  interruption,  and  without  danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success,  there 
is  little  reason  for  doubting  that  he  gave  way  to  his 
natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  himself  in  the  ut- 
most excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by  which  he  YJcA  \\\- 
deed  so  much  distinguished,-  that,  in  a  satire  vcusw 
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tioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the  title  of 
Arch- visitor ;  an  appellation  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  industrious  to  deserve  by  severity  and 
inflexibility :  for,  not  contented  with  the  commis- 
sion which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  already  re- 
ceived,' he  procured  six  or  seven  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr.  Rouse's 
lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  authority  of  a 
committee,  and  from  them  obtained  a  more  exten- 
sive and  tyrannical  power,  by  which  the  visitors 
were  enabled  to  force  the  solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant and  the  negative  Oath  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  and  to  prosecute  those  for 
a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be,  and  whatever 
reasons  they  might  assign  for  their  absence. 

By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  University,  whose  places  he  supplied  with 
men  of  his  awn  opinion,  whom  he  was  very  indus- 
trious to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  promises  of 
making  aliberal  provision  for  them  out  of  the  spoils 
of  hereticks  and  malignants. 

Having,  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those  opinions 
which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at 
least  obliged  those,  who  would  not  recant,  to  an 
appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure  for 
employments  which  deserve  to.  be  recorded  with 
greater  commendation.  About  this  time,  many 
Socinian  writers  began  to  publish  their  notions  with 
great  boldness,  which  the  Presbyterians,  consider- 
ing as  heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  necessary 
to  confute j  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who  had  now 
obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  was  desired,  in  1649, 
to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  performed,  andpu\A\^e&0&fcTv^v«3«Ku 
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He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  some  Soci- 
nian  tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry ;  a  man  who 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from  one  re- 
ligion to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  king,  but  was  expelled  afterwards  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  disabled  from  sitting  in 
parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel  is  said  to  have  shewn  him- 
self evidently  superior  to  him  in  the  controversy, 
and  was  answered  by  him  only  with  an  opprobri- 
ous book  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account.  He  quitted 
the  presidentship  of  St.  John's,  and  the  professor- 
ship, in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because  he  would 
not  take  the  engagement;  and  gave  a  proof  that 
he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a  cause  which  he 
believed  just.  We  have,  indeed,  no  reason  to 
question  his  resolution,  whatever  occasion  might 
be  given  to  exert  it;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
feared  affliction  more  than  danger,  or  that  he  would 
not  have  borne  persecution  himself  for  those  opin- 
ions which  inclined  him  to  persecute  others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion ;  for 
he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which  he 
thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and  where  he 
was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calamy  affirms,  very 
successful  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  being 
his  peculiar  character  to  be  warm  and  zealous  in 
all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopu- 
lar nature  of  sbme  of  his  employments  ex\toa^. 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  ^oaX 
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he  was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  under* 
standing,  as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  such  difference  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  opposite  principles.  Wood  appears  to  think, 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  in  a 
great  part  of  his  life ;  Calamy,  that  it  was  only 
transient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  additions 
to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as.  an  extenua- 
tion of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindest  friends 
confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occasions. 
Wood  declares,  that  he  died  little  better  than  dis- 
tracted ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered 
to  a  sound  mind  before  the  Restoration,  at  which 
time  he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in  Sus- 
sex, being  turned  out  of  his  living  at  Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  till  the 
general  ejection  of  the  Nonconformists;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  carriage,  and 
the  known  virulence  of  his  temper,  might  have 
raised  him  enemies,  who  were  willing  to  make  him 
feel  the  effects  of  persecution  which  he  had  so  fu- 
riously incited  against  others ;  but  of  this  incident 
of  his  life  there  is  no  particular  account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1665,)  at  a  small  village  near 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him  in  the 
triumphs  of  his  party;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality  and  contempt  of 
money. 
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The  curiosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand  the 
history  of  every  man  who  has,  by  whatever  means, 
risen  to  eminence;  and  few  lives  would  have  more 
readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  Gentle- 
Kan's  Magazine,  if  all  those  who  received  im- 
provement or  entertainment  from  him,  should  re- 
tain so  much  kindness  for  their  benefactor  as  to  en- 
quire after  his  conduct  and  character. 

Edward  Cave  was  born  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29, 1691.  His  father  (Joseph)  was 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's- 
in-lhe-Hole,  a  lone  house  on  the  Street-road  in  the 
same  county,  which  took  its  name  from  the  occu- 
pier; but  having  concurred  with  his  elder  brother 
m  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  small  hereditary  estate, 
by  which  act  it  was  lost  from  the  family,  he  was 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. He  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his 
narrow  circle,  and  remarkable  for  strength  and  rus- 
tlck  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was 
in  his  latter  years  supported  by  his  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
a  disposition  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut 
off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  opportuni- 
ties of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school  of 
Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 
tion, a  right  to  be  instructed,  was  then  in  high  re- 

*  Th'ta  ii&  £rst  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxvaft  fo? 
1754,  and  is  now  printed  from  a  copv  revised  b*  tYtt  *\x\koT»  «fc 
mrnqaest,ial781.    JV.  rj  J 
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putation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whose 
care  most  of  the  neighbouring  families,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  entrusted  their  sons.  He  had  judg- 
ment to  discover,  and,  for  some  time,  generosity  to 
encourage,  the  genius  of  young  Cave;  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  quick  progress  in  the  school, 
that  he  declared  his  resolution  to  breed  him  for  the 
university,  and  recommended  him  as  a  servitor  to 
some  of  his  scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity 
which  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of 
short  duration.  Cave's  superiority  in  literature  ex- 
alted him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who 
were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ;  and, 
as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  happens,  what- 
ever unlucky  prank  was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave. 
When  any  mischief,  great  or  small,  was  done, 
though  perhaps  others  boasted  of  the  stratagem 
when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon  detection  or  mis- 
carriage the  fault  was  sure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last,  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means  lost 
a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  examination, 
stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer ;  not  because 
he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than  others,  but 
because  he  was  more  easily  reached  by  vindictive 
justice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew 
his  kindness  visibly  from  him,  and  treated  him 
with  harshness,  which  the  crime,  in  its  utmost  ag- 
gravation, could  scarcely  deserve ;  and  which  sure- 
ly he  would  have  forborne,  had  he  considered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune 
is  resisted ;  and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly 
without  sense  of  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  acts  more 
atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hen-roost,  by  ade» 
sire  of  pleasing  their  superiors. 
Those  reflections  his  master  never  twsA^qt  made 
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without  effect;  for  under  preteH^l^^&ve  ob- 
structed the  discipline  of  the  schooT$5^ieHTng  clan- 
destine assistance,  and  supplying  exercises  to  idlers, 
he  was  oppressed  with  unreasonable  tasks,  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
failure ;  and  when  his  diligence  had  surmounted 
them,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave 
bore  this  persecution  a  while,  and  then  left  the 
school,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary  education,  to 
seek  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excise. 
He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  a  journey 
or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  his  clerk,  and 
relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over  the  excise- 
men in  grammatical  disputations.  But  the  inso- 
lence of  his  mistress,  who  employed  him  in  servile 
drudgery,  quickly  disgusted  him,  and  he  went  up 
to  London  in  quest  of  more  suitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at 
the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is 
said  to  have  given  hopes  of  great  mercantile  abili- 
ties; but  this  place  he  soon  left,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly 
qualified  by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em- 
ployment for  his  scholastick  attainments.  Here, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  their 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestkk  tax- 
mults  he  was  soon  released,  having  \n  only  Vno 
years  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  at\A  $w«  * 
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so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  t 
sent  without  any  superintendent  to  con  A 
ing  ■  office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  we 
In  this  undertaking  be  met  with  some 
which  produced  a  publick  controversy 
cured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  v 
His  master  died  before  his  apprenti 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  th< 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  c 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  ant 
young  widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  B 
his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  worked 
neyman  at  the  printing-house  of  Mr.  Bai 
much  distinguished,  and  employed  by 
whose  principles  had  at  that  time  so  m 
lence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  sor 
writer  in  "  Mist's  Journal;"  which,  the 
forwards  obtained,  by  his  wife's  intere 
place  in  the  Post-office,  he  for  some  tin 
ed.  But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and  cc 
however  mean,  in  time  persuasive,  he 
inclined  to  another  party;  in  which,  li 
was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
mined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Pos 
still  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  atti 
exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himsell 
typographical  business.  He  corrected  tl 
ad  Parnassum ;"  and  was  liberally  rewa 
Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  at 
of  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
siderable  sale ;  and  published  many  litth 
that  accident  brought  into  his  hands,  i 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  tb 
By  the  correspondence  wn\c\i  \u»  ■$ 
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Post-office  facilitated,  he  procured  country  news- 
papers, and  sold  their  intelligence  to  a  Journalist  in 
London,  for  a  guinea  a-week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
j  and  firmness;  and  often  stopped  franks  which 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal.  This  raised  many  complaints, 
j  and  having  stopped,  among  others,  a  frank  given 
[  to  the  old  duchess  of  Marlborough  by  Mr.  Walter 
Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the  House  as  for  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accused,  I  suppose  very 
unjustly,  of  opening  letters  to  detect  them.  He 
was  treated  with  great  harshness  and  severity,  but, 
declining  their  questions  by  pleading  his  oath  of 
secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed.  And  it  must  be 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected 
from  his  office,  he  did  not  think  himself  discharged 
from  his  trust,  but  continued  to  refuse  to  his  nearest 
friends  any  information  about  the  management  of 
the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
.     sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
,     office,  and  began  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a 
>    periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is  known 
[    wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  To  this 
\    undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he 
passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which,  though 
large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not  rashly  and 
wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable  projects,  of 
which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  succeeded. 
"The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  whicYv  Via*  ww* 
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subsisted  fifty  years,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  world*,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  record,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  he  found;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  consequence, 
that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of  them 
thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not 
restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of  another 
man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent  as  soon  as 
that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for  in  a  few  years 
a  multitude  of  magazines  arose  and  perished ;  only 
the  London  Magazine,  supported  by  a  powerful 
association  of  booksellers,  and  circulated  with  all 
the  art  and  all  the  cunning  of  trade,  exempted 
himself  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders, 
and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  consider" 
able  salef. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art, 
he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and  pro- 
posed prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The  first 
prize  was  £50,  for  which,  being  but  newly  ac- 
quainted with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence 
of  £50  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first  au- 
thors of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitors; 
and  offered  the  allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 

*  This  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ;  and  maj 
frith  truth  be  now  repeated.  ^^ 

f  The  London  Magazine  ceased  to  «&\%\.\&Yl$5.    K« 
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before;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize*.  At 
afl  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while;  but  his 
natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment, 
as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  indus- 
try to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the  mean- 
ness of  their  former  state* 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  proportionate 
to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  died  of  an 
asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much  affected  by 
her  death,,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his  sleep  and  his 
appetite,  which  he  never  recovered}  but  after  hav- 
ing lingered  about  two  years,  with  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell,  by  drinking 
acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  into 
a  kind  of  lethargick  insensibility,  in  which  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he  exerted  was  fondly 
to  press  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little 
narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1754, 
having  just  concluded  the  twenty-third  annual  col- 
lection f. 

*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  and 
Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  59.    N. 

+  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  James,  Cterken- 
weu,  without  an  epitaph ;  but  the  following  inscription  at  Rugby, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  i»  hen  transcribed  from  the 
"  Anecdotes  of  Ms.  Bowyer,"  p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies  ' 
The  body  of 

JOSEPH  CAVE, 
Late  of  this  parish  l 
Who  departed  this  1J*VN<*.  W>»  YW  , 
<*£«4  79  year* 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not  on! 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remai 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  generally  li 
fill,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long  ap 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  a  humble  station ; 

But 
Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Nature, 

And 

Temperance  blest  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

'  As  he  was  an  affectionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  eminence  of  his  eldest  Son 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connection, 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius, 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  education, 

Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-school 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  family. 

Here  also  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cave, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cave, 

Who  died,  May 2, 1757,  aped  62  years; 

And  who,  having  survived  his  elder  brother 

Edward  Cave, 

Inherited  from  him  a  competent  estate  ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 

Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memorj 

He  liv'd  a  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 
And  shew'a  in  charity  a  Christian's  grace : 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  he  knew; 
His  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true  ; 
In  what  he  gain  d  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  rest  his  clay  1  his  soul  must  ever  test, 
Who  Wess'd  when  living,  dying  TCusft.\*\tasft»  ** 
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tion;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or 
alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence  both  from  strong 
liquors  and  animal  food.  From  animal  food  he 
abstained  about  four  years,  and  from  strong  liquors 
much  longer ;  but  the  gout  continued  unconquered, 
perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very  un- 
common ;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither  ex- 
pence  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him;  but 
his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid ;  but  he  al- 
ways went  forward,  though  he  moved  slowly. 

The  same  cliilness  of  mind  was  observable  in  his 
conversation :  he  was  watching  the  minutest  accent 
of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming  inatten- 
tion ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when  he  came 
a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the 
scheme  which  he  supposed  never  to  have  been 
heard. 

He  was,  consistently  with  his  general  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a 
clamorous  demander  of  his  right.  In  his  youth 
having  summoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  concert 
measures  against  the  oppression  of  their  masters, 
he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  determined  to  re- 
sist all  future  invasions;  and  when  the  stamp  of- 
fices demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of  the 
Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim, 
to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Magazines 
would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active;  yet  many  instances  m\ajcvt\>fc 
gifen,  where  both  his  money  and  his  dWi&etvcfe  Yiexfe 
vol.  iv,  u 
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employed  liberally  for  others.  His  enmity  was  in 
like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but  though  cool, 
it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not 
pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little 
at  a  time,  but  that  little  he  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last.  His  affections  were  not 
easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  discor- 
ered.  His  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  con- 
cealed his  virtues :  but  such  he  was,  as  they  who. 
best  knew  him  have  most  lamented. 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA*. 

Charles  Frederick  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
whose  actions,  and  designs  now  keep  Europe  in 
attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  William  by 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  the  First, 
King  of  England.  He  was  born,  January  24, 
1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  remarkable 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  advanced  to- 
wards manhood,  he  became  remarkable  by  his  dis- 
agreement with  his  father. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  earnestly  engaged  in  little  pursuits, 
or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy  conse* 
quence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advantage  to 

#  First  printed  in  th«  Literary  MagumoAtac  YV&.  ^u 
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himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of  distant 
events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy,  though 
no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared ;  and  always 
eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain.  His  beha- 
viour was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and  savage. 
The  least  provocation,  whether  designed  or  acci- 
dental, was  returned  by  blows,  which  he  did  not 
always  forbear  to  the  Queen  and  Princesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  differ  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  with  decent  perti- 
nacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  must  find  many  practices  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  which  he  could  not  approve,  and 
some  which  he  could  scarcely  forbear  to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above  the 
common  military  standard.  To  exceed  the  height 
of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation  to  notice, 
and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to  distinc- 
tion. Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are  sure  to 
be  caressed;  and  he  had  therefore  such  a  collec- 
tion of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in  the 
world  before.  • 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily 
pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  care, 
that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  immediately 
commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  marry 
her,  that  they  might  propagate  procerity,  and  pro- 
duce heirs  to  the  father's  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  Yrat  \\\ete 
was  no  crime.     The  tall  regiment  made  a  ftne  ^afc^ 
at  an  expence  not  much  greater,  when  once  \X.  'Wfc* 

v  2 
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collected,  than  would  have  been  b 
i.     But  the  king's  mili 


a  numerous  army,  of  which  he  madt 
than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it;  ant 
perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a  boy,  w 
spriteliness  promised  a  future  soldi 
a  kind  of  badge  to  be  put  about  bis  i 
he  was  marked  out  for  the  service,  li 
Christian  captives  in  Turkey;  and  hi 
forbidden  to  destine  him  to  any  otlie: 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  b 
the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  It 
otherwise  perhaps  no  very  great  pol 
be  rich  was  to  be  powerful;  but  tha 
a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulei 
jects,  be  wanted  either  ability  or  b 
understand.  He  therefore  raised  ex 
from  every  kind  of  commodity  and  j 
piled  up  the  money  in  his  treasury, 
issued  no  more.  How  the  land  wl 
taxes  once  was  to  pay  them  a  second 
posts  could  be  levied  without  comn 
merce  continued  without  money,  ii 
custom  to  enquire.  Eager  to  snatch 
delighted  to  count  it,  he  felt  new  jo 
ceipt,  and  thought  himself  enriched 
verishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royi 
was  offended,  or  whether.as  perhaps  i 
ly  happens,  the  offences  of  which 
were  of  a  domestick  and  personal 
easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentm 
was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  hi 
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only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  territories, 
and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  or 
kindred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that  his 
intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live  under 
the  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's  death, 
or  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him  liberty  to 
return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
an  officer,  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whom,  having  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of  his 
flight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  preparatory 
measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  country  with 
the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Something  was  to 
be  provided,  and  something  to  be  adjusted.  And, 
whether  Kat  found  the  agency  of  others  necessary, 
and  therefore  was  constrained  to  admit  some  part- 
ners of  the  secret;  whether  levity  or  vanity  incited 
him  to  disburden  himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in 
his  bosom,  or  to  shew  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own 
importance;  or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for 
princes  to  transact  any  thing  in  secret;  so  it  was, 
that  the  king  was  informed  of  the  intended  flight, 
and  the  prince,  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the 
time  settled  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the  haz- 
ard of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  those  whom 
ambition  or  affection  combines  with  them.  The 
king,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  time,  set  his 
son  at  liberty ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered  to  be  tri- 
ed for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  examined  the 
cause,  and  acquitted  him ;  the  king  remanded  him 
to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his  judges  to  coxv- 
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demn  him.  In  consequence  of  the  sentenc 
tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  publickly  bel 
leaving  behind  him  some  papers  of  reflection 
in  the  prison,  which  were  afterwards  printe 
among  others  an  admonition  to  the  prin 
whose  sake  he  suffered,  not  to  foster  in  him! 
opinion  of  destiny,  for  that  a  Providence  is  < 
erable  in  every  thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  hai 
mitted  no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  in 
not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the  only 
which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lac 
whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimac 
haps  more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  seized, '. 
not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency  ai 
derness  that  operate  in  other  countries,  an< 
judicatures,  was  publickly  whipped  in  the 
of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  pc 
a  king  and  a  father  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he 
1733,  married  against  his  will  to  the  prince 
zabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
ren.     He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father' 
mand,  but  without  possessing  for  her  either 
or  affection,  and  considering  the  claim  of  p; 
authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external  cere 
obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the  life 
father  refrained  from  her  bed.     The  poor  p 
lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court  of  berli 
state  which  the  world  has  not  often  seen, 
without  a  husband,  married  so  far  as  to  engi 
person  to  a  man  who  did  not  desire  her  afl 
and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  tl 
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himself  restrained  from  the  power  of  repudiation 
by  an  act  performed  under  evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  publick  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from  his 
wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the  only 
means  of  softening.  He  diverted  his  mind  from 
the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal  amuse- 
ments. The  studies  of  princes  seldom  produce 
great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with  meaner  mortals 
the  lot  of  understanding ;  and  since  of  many  stu- 
dents not  more  than  one  can  be  hoped  to  advance 
far  towards  perfection,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed that  we  should  find  that  one  a  prince ;  that  the 
desire  of  science  should  overpower  in  any  mind  the 
love  of  pleasure,  when  it  is  always  present,  or  al- 
ways within  call ;  that  laborious  meditation  should 
be  preferred  in  the  days  of  youth  to  amusements 
and  festivity;  or  that  perseverance  should  press 
forward  in  contempt  of  flattery :  and  that  he,  in 
whom  moderate  acquisitions  would  be  extolled  as 
prodigies,  should  exact  from  himself  that  excel- 
lence of  which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare 
him  the  necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often  not 
the  greatest  part,  the  effect  of  voluntary  election, 
and  regular  design.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  un- 
doubtedly ty>rn  with  more  than  common  abilities ; 
but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with  more  than 
common  diligence,  was  probably  the  effect  of  his 
peculiar  condition,  of  that  which  he  then  consider- 
ed as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  acid  ota&.M- 
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rity,  he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level  with  those 
who  have  made  diem  the  business  of  their  lives; 
This  is  probably  to  say  too  much:  the  acquisitions 
of  kings  are  always  magnified.  Hi*  skill  in  poe- 
try and  in  the  French  language  has  been  loudly 
praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge  without  exception,  if 
his  honesty  were  equal  to  his  knowledge.  Mustek 
he  not  only  understands,  but  practises  on  the  Ger- 
man flute  in  the  highest  perfection;  so  that,  so* 
cording  to  the  regal  censure  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
he  may  be  ashamed  to  play  so  well. 

He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his ' 
youth  an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematicks.  The 
necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  pomp,  and  of 
partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a  lower 
station,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  various  forms 
of  life,  and  with  the  genuine  passions,  interests, 
desires,  and  distresses,  of  mankind.  Kings,  with- 
out this  help,  from  temporary  infelicity,  see  the 
world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every  thing  near 
them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  narrow  compass, 
which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the  mere  force  of 
curiosity.  I  have  always  thought  that  what  Crom- 
well had  more  than  our  lawful  kings,  he  owed  to 
the  private  condition  in  which  he  first  entered  the 
world,  and  in  which  he  long  continued:  in  that 
state  he  learned  his  art  of  secret  transaction,  and 
the  knowledge  by  which  he  was  able  to  oppose 
zeal  to  zeal,  and  make  one  enthusiast  destroy 
another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts,  and, 
being  born  to  fairer  oppottum^es  ot  \&\xt%  xksm* 
brought  to  the  throne  the  taiovitei&fc  o*  *  \stw*&* 
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man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation*  Of  this  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  the  world  there  may  be 
found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His  conver- 
sation is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  common  to- 
picks,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  elegance, 
and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to 
do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant  what  motives 
will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740,  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
roughness,  reproaching  his  physicians  in  the  gros- 
sest terms  with  their  unskilfulness  and  impotence, 
and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wickedness  the 
pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed  to  relieve. 
These  insults  they  bore  with  the  submission  which 
is  commonly  paid  to  despotiek  monarchs ;  till  at 
last  the  celebrated  Hoffman  was  consulted,  who 
failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give  ease  to  his  majesty, 
was,  like  the  rest,  treated  with  injurious  language. 
Hoffman,  conscious  of  his  own  merit,  replied,  that 
he  could  not  bear  reproaches  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve; that  he  had  tried  all  the  remedies  that  art 
could  supply,  or  nature  could  admit;  that  he  was, 
indeed,  a  professor  by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but 
that,  if  his  abilities  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he 
was  willing  to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but 
the  kingdom,  and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into 
any  place  where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want 
respect.  fne  Kmg>  however  unaccustomed  to 
such  returns,  was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own 
indecency,  told  Hoffman,  that  he  had  spoken  well, 
and  requested  him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  King,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  strength,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  endwa& 
approaching,  and,  ordering  the  prince  to  \>fc  <l^s& 
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to  his  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  up) 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall 
by  continual  recruits,  and  another  to  : 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him 
fill  answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  di 
own  right  or  power  by  an  absolute  pro 
the  King  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of1 
giment. 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  wit! 
pectations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed. 
ther'a  faults  produced  many  advantages 
years  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  ■ 
thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without 
lation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was  n 
vast  treasure,  without  the  crime  or  repro 
ing  it.  It  was  publickly  said  in  our 
Commons,  that  he  bad  eight  millions  stei 
money ;  but  I  believe  he  that  said  it,  had  i 
ered  how  difficultly  eight  millions  waul 
in  all  the  Prussian  dominions.  Men  juc 
they  do  not  see  by  that  which  they  sot 
used  to  talk  in  England  of  millions  witl 
miliarity,  and  imagine  that  there  is  the 
ence  of  money  in  other  countries,  in  coun 
manufactures  are  few,  and  commerce  lit 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessai 
tick.  The  King,  being  now  no  longer 
fluence,  or  its  appearance,  determined 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  pa 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Prince 
sia.  The  papers  of  those  times  exhibit) 
versation  of  their  first  interview;  as  i; 
who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  ; 
modate  a  difference  with  his  wife,  but  « 
of  newa  admitted  as  witnesses.    It  \a  i 
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he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether  he  treats 
her^as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with  re- 
gard to  the  tall  regiment;  for  some  recruits  being 
offered  him,  he  rejected  them ;  and  this  body  of 
giants,  by  continued  disregard,  mouldered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  reftpect,  order- 
ed that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  Queen-mother, 
and  that,  instead  of  addressing  him  as  His  Majes- 
ty she  should  only  call  him  Son, 

•  As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been  mark- 
ed out  for  military  service,  surrounded  his  coach, 
and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king!  deliver  us  from 
our  slavery."  He  promised  them  their  liberty,  and 
ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badge  should  be 
taken  off. 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mortals  form- 
ed for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man  like- 
ly to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to  emulate 
die  bounties  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern 
with  very  little  ministerial  assistance :  he  took  cog- 
nizance of  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes ;  declar- 
ed, that  in  all  contrarieties  of  interest  between  him 
and  his  subjects,  the  publick  good  should  have  the 
preference;  and  in  one  of  the  first  exertions  of 
regal  power  banished  the  prime  minister  and  fa- 
vourite of  his  father,  as  one  that  had  betrayed  his 
master  and  abused  his  trust. 

He  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a  ^etifc- 
ral  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other  WkeraXv- 
tiem  of concession  allowed  the  profession  of  ^xe 
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Masonry.  It  is  the  great  taint  of  his  cha 
that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt,  whethi 
toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or  indifil 
whether  he  means  to  support  good  men  of 
religion,  or  considers  all  religions  as  equallj 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Pru 
order  called  the  Order  for  Favour,  which,  i 
ing  to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferrf 
very  little  distinction.  The  King  institul 
Order  for  Merit,  with  which  he  honoure. 
whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  Ther 
some  who  thought  their  merit  not  sufficiei 
compensed  by  this  new  title ;  but  be  was  n 
ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards.  Tho: 
were  most  in  his  favour  be  sometimes  pr< 
with  snuff-boxes,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
augmente  le  prix. 

He  was,  however,  charitable,  if  not  libe 
he  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  several  c 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poc 
if  the  funds  established  for  that  use  were  ni 
cient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should 
plied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancer 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  access 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  t 
tinuance  of  their  friendship;  and  sent  for  Mi 
pertuis,  the  principal  of  the  French  acadei 
who  passed  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to  verify, 
mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  th 
tnnian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
quested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin,  I 
an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  an 
condescension. 
At  the  same  time,  lie  s\iev,ci  *ta»  >*«& 
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tsrary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make  him 
forget  his  interest.  He  began  by  reviving  a  claim 
to  Hereto!  and  Hernial,  two  districts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  When  he  sent  his 
commissary  to  demand  the  homage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, they  refused  him  admission,  declaring  that 
they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  bishop. 
The  King  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  in 
which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of  his  right, 
and  the  contempt  of  his  authority,  charged  the 
prelate  with  countenancing  the  late  act  of  disobe- 
dience, and  required  an  answer  in  two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which  the 
bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships  upon 
a  grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by  France 
and  Spain;  alleges  that  his  predecessors  had  en- 
joyed this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that  he  ne- 
ver intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prussia;  but, 
as  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  had  always  made 
some  pretensions  to  that  territory,  he  was  willing 
to  do  what  other  bishops  had  offered,  to  purchase 
that  claim  for  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feudal 
countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the  con- 
fission  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different  rules  of 
inheritance  that  prevail  in  different  places,  it  will 
appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  antiquated  claims 
there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
century  is  a  better  title  than  can  commonly  be  pro- 
duced.    So  long  a  prescription  supposes  an  acqui- 
escence is  the  other  claimants;  and  that  acapasfe- 
cence  supposes  also  some  reason,  pex\\a\ft  toto  \hv» 
known,  for  which  the  claim  was  forborne.  VJV^Oas 
vol.  iv.  _ 
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this  rule  could  be  considered  as  valid  in  the 
controversy  between  these  sovereigns,  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's  answer  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburgh  had  been  kept  alive  by  repeated  claims, 
though  the  seizure  of  the  territory  had  been 
hitherto  forborne. 

The  King  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published  a  de- 
claration, in  which  he  charged  the  bishop  with  vi- 
olence and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feudal 
laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession  was 
withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  dispatched  two  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countries,  where  they 
lived  without  controul,  exercising  every  kind  of 
military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants 
forced  the  bishop  to  relinquish  them  to  the  quiet 
government  of  Prussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition ;  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  form 
and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  of.  Oc- 
tober, 1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of 
Germany;  by  whose  death  all  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Austria  descended,  according 
to  the  pragmatick  sanction,  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  at  the 
time  of  the  Emperor's  death,  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatick  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary ;  how  ma- 
ny claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several  do- 
w in  ions  of  the  house  of  A\\&tt\a.\  how  vehemently 
their  pretensions  were  eufbxceii,  rcwl  \ura  tksss^ 
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ivasions  were  threatened  or  attempted;  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Emperor's  daughter,  known  for  seve- 
il  years  by  the  title  only  of  the  Queen  of  Hunga- 
jr,  because  Hungary  was  the  only  country  to 
hich  her  claim  had  not  been  disputed ;  the  firm- 
ess  with  which  she  struggled  with  her  difficulties, 
[id  the  good  fortune  by  which  she  surmounted 
lem ;  the  narrow  plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer 
le  to  relate.  Let  them  be  told  by  some  other 
Titer  of  more  leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death,  many  of  the  Ger- 
lan  princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as 
pon  a  dead  carcase,  to  be  dismembered  among 
iem  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with  what- 
rer  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  generosity, 
as  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  having  assembled 
is  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  support  the  prag- 
tatick  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered  Silesia  with 
urty  thousand  men,  publishing  a  declaration,  in 
hich  he  disclaims  any  design  of  injuring  the 
ghts  of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  urges,  his 
aim  to  Silesia,  as  rising y*rom  ancient  conventions 
f family  and  confraternity  between  the  House  of 
Wandenburgh  and  the  Princes  of  Silesia,  and 
ther  honourable  titles.  He  says,  the  fear  of  be- 
ig  defeated  by  other  pretenders  to  the  Austrian 
ominions,  obliged  him  to  enter  Silesia  without 
ny  previous  expostulation  with  the  Queen,  and 
lat  he  shall  strenuously  espouse  the  interests  of 
\e  House  of  Austria. 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opin- 
m  of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  aggrava- 
on  of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  iece\\e^\rj  \Jcv^ 
ustrians  with  suitable  indignation.     T\ve  ^v»% 
nued  his  purpose,  marched  forward,  aa&Vkflw 

X2  J 
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frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to  his  followers, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  considered  them 
rather  "  as  friends  than  subjects,  that  the  troops 
of  Brandenburgh  had  been  always  eminent  for  their 
bravery,  that  they  would  always  fight  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  would  recompence  those  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  in  his  service,  rather 
as  a  father  than  as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  would  naturally  follow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they  ex- 
pected no  opposition:  but  human  expectations  are 
frequently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country  which  he 
was  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  invade, 
he  acted  for  some  time  with  absolute  authority: 
but,  supposing  that  this  submission  would  not  al- 
ways last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Queen 
to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she  would 
easily  be  persuaded  to  yield  what  was  already  lost 
He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  to  declare  at 
Vienna,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  guarantee  all  the 
German  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria;  that 
he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with  Austria,  Russia) 
and  the  maritime  powers ;  that  he  would  endeavour 
that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  should  be  elected  Em- 
peror, and  believed  that  he  could  accomplish  it; 
that  he  would  immediately  advance  to  the  Queen 
two  millions  of  florins ;  that,  in  recompence  for  all 
this,  he  required  Silesia  to  be  yielded  to  him.* 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 

much  convinced  of  his  own  right.     He  afterwards 

moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  minister  to 

hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 

him. 
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The  Queen  answered,  that  though  the  King  al- 
leged, as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Austrian  territories  from  other  pretend- 
ers, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  give  up 
part  of  her  possessions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  first  and  only 
invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, all  her  estates  were  unmolested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  replied,  "  that 
sheset  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Prussia's  friend- 
ship; hut  that  he  was  already  obliged  to  assist 
her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden  bull,  and 
the  pragmatick  sanction,  of  which  he  was  a  guar- 
antee, and  that,  if  these  ties  were  of  no  force,  she 
knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  engagements." 

Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be  ne- 
ver fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  thatf  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  King's 
friendship,  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  domvcvxotvv 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  Va  auY$ox^ 
of  the  pragmatick  sanction. 

x3 
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The  King,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to 
shew  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  the 
question  in  a  few  words:  all  his  generals  wrote 
their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  separate  papers, 
which  he  carried  away,  and,  examining  them  in 
private,  formed  his  resolution,  without  imparting 
it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seise  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where  ne- 
cessary, and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  maga- 
zines erected  by  the  apostles. 

This  insult  was  mean,  because  it  was  unjust; 
but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it.  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition ;  and  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  of  the 
strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned, for  want  of  provisions,  which  the  Austrian 
hussars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were  busy  to 
interrupt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Sile* 
sian  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogaw,  which 
was  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  headed  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  They  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve  at 
night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of  the  place. 
In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents  happen 
which  cannot  be  heard  without  surprise.  Four 
Prussian  grenadiers  who  had  climbed  the  ramparts, 
missing  their  own  company,  met  an  Austrian  cap- 
tain  with  fifty-two  men:  they  were  at  first  frighted, 
and  were  about  to  retreat;  but,  ^taxu^rounqpi 
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commanded  the  Austrians  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  in  the  terror  of  darkness  and  confusion  were 
unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  discover- 
ed. The  Prussians  published  a  memorial,  in  which 
the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  employing  emis- 
saries and  assassins  against  the  King;  and  it  was 
alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that  one  of  them  had  con- 
fessed himself  obliged  by  oath  to  destroy  him, 
which  oath  had  been  given  him  in  an  Aulic  council 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  "  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Queen  and  Duke  was  too  well  known 
not  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accusation,  that 
the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an  imposture,  and 
that  no  such  attempt  was  ever  made." 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a  battle. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Molwits,  and  parted  with- 
out a  complete  victory  on  either  side.  The  Aus- 
trians quitted  the  field  in  good  order;  -and  the 
King  of  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first  disorder 
of  his  troops,  without  waiting  for  the  last  event. 
This  attention  to  his  personal  safety  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten. 

After  this,  there  was  no  action  of  much  import- 
ance. But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  by  op- 
position, transferred  his  interest  in  the  election  to 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
now  attacked  by  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  was 
obliged  to  make  peace  with  him  at  the  expence  of 
half  Silesia,  without  procuring  those  adsaato^& 
which  were  once  offered  her. 
To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  t\*e  \xwaX.  o' 
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many  princes ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  a 
through  wide  regions  has  been  granted  I 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  th< 
nours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  ol 
lator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  false  claii 
to  regulate  the  administration  of  civil  find  c 
justice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  so  usef 
I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract  the  his 
battles  and  sieges,  to  give  a  larger  account 
pacific  enterprize. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered 
ture  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  at 
than  is  common  to  princes,  appears  from  ' 
sertation  on  the  Reasons  for  enacting  and  ■ 
ing  Laws :  a  piece  which  yet  deserves  not: 
ther  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  c 
ability;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
than  the  most  obvious  books  may  supply, 
weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  of  his  ol 
tions  are  just  and  useful;  but  upon  such  a 
who  can -think  without  often  thinking  right! 
however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he  app< 
ways  propense  towards  the  side  of  mercy, 
poor  man,"  says  he,  "  steals  in  his  want  a  wt 
a  few  pieces,  from  one  to  whom  the  loss  is 
siderable,  is  this  a  reason  for  condemning 
death?" 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  ha' 
ineffectual;  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  cat 
attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Euroj 
agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to  duellists, 
punish  all  who  shall  insult  their  equals  eit 
word,  deed,  or  writing.  He  seems  to  susp 
scheme  of  being  chimerical.    "XefsV-j"  i 
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"  should  not  personal  quarrels  be  submitted  to 
judges,  as  well  as  questions  of  possession?  and  why 
should  not  a  congress  be  appointed  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes 
of  less  importance  ?" 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
charges  the  English  that  they  still  retain  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects  and 
many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue,  when 
their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made  for  the  first 
state  of  the  society  continue  unabolished,  when  the 
general  form  of  life  is  changed.  Parts  of  the  ju- 
dicial procedure,  which  were  at  first  only  accident- 
al, become  in  time  essential ;  and  formalities  are 
accumulated  on  each  other,  till  the  art  of  litigation 
requires  more  study,  than  the  discovery  of  right. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institutions 
of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as  could 
only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Code  Frederique,  which  is 
comprised  in  one  volume  of  no  great  bulk,  and 
must  therefore  unavoidably  contain  general  posi- 
tions to  be  accommodated  to  particular  cases  by 
the  wisdom  anfl  integrity  of  the  courts.  To  em- 
barrass justice  by  multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  haz- 
ard it  by  confidence  in  judges,  seems  to  be  the  op- 
posite rocks  on  which  all  civil  institutions  have 
been  wrecked,  and  between  which  legislative  wis- 
dom has  never  yet  found  an  open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,  contracted  as  \\.  H&> 
a  lull  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these  mem<&\xs\ 
but,  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dismissed  viV&ovtf 
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some  gratification,  it  has  been  thoug] 
epitomise  the  King's  plan  for  the  refor 
courts. 

"  The  differences  which  arise  betwi 
of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminate 
tary  agreement  between  the  parties,  b; 
or  by  a.  judicial  process. 

"  The  two  first  methods  produce  mi 
ly  a  temporary  Suspension  of  dispute; 
termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  t 
cessary,  with  a  settled  method  of  p 
which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  pa 
their  pleas,  and  dismiss  tbem  with  in 

"  This,  however,  is  in  many  cases  in 
and  in  others  is  so  seldom  practised,  t 
quent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  si 
reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of 
is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  tl 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  < 
tarda  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and 
strangers  from  settling. 

"  These  inconveniences,  with  which 
gulated  polities  of  Europe  are  embari 
be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibit 
which  is  impossible,  but  by  contractioi 
ses;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the 
of  truth,  and  removing  all  obstructions 
is  concealed. 

"  The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  whic 
Fourteenth  established  an  uniformity  o 
through  all  his  courts,  has  been  consid 
of  tbe greatest  benefits  oth\s  Teign. 
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"  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial 
procedure,  proposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  form ; 
which  being  tried  with  success  in  Pomerania,  a  pro- 
vince remarkable  for  contention,  he  afterwards 
extended  to  all  his  dominions,  ordering  the  judges 
to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties  which  arose  from 
it. 

"  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 
procedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  might  be 
decided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  judge:  but  many  cases  are  so 
entangled  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the  skill 
and  abilities  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  therefore 
necessary.  But  these  men,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth,  have  ex- 
erted their  wits  in  the  defence  of  bad  causes,  by 
forgeries  of  facts,  and  fallacies  of  argument. 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate.  All 
those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admission,  or 
who  can  be  convicted  of  disingenuous  practice,  are 
discarded.  And  the  judges  are  commanded  to  ex- 
amine which  of  the  causes  now  depending  have 
been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of  the 
advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those  who  shall  appear 
culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live  by 

honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  exciting 

disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community ;  lYve  xwcov- 

ber  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  couxtAs  \\\«*- 
tore  fixed* 
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"  The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
required;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them  till 
the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  interest,  m 
well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the  process. 

"  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts,  small 
towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  of  the1  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  most  part  the  low  value  of  the  mat- 
ter contested,  make  dispatch  absolutely  necessary. 
In  those  places  the  parties  shall  appear  in  person, 
and  the  judge  make  a  summary  decision.  ' 

"  There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  subordias- 
tion  of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No  judge 
is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  not  sometimes  to  err. 
-  Few  are  so  honest  as  not  sometimes  to  be  partial. 
Petty  judges  would  become  insnpportabry  tyranni- 
cal if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the  fear  oi  a  su- 
perior judicature ;  and  their  decision  would  be  ne- 
gligent or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
seeing  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that     ' 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from 
court  to  court;  and  a  peremptory  decision  most 
at  last  be  made. 

"  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  bill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to  trans- 
mit to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  informa- 
tions.    If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed  without  citation  of  the  defendant.     If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  at  awj  tautaa  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  \veax<L 

"  In  the  discussion  of  cavx&ea  aWca&wv  too* 
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be  allowed;  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must 
be  put.  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an 
answer,  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  than 
three  different  courts.  To  further  the  first  deci- 
sion, every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, not  to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  collected  all 
the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has  de- 
cided in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  an  appeal  may 
^  be  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the 
third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is  limited  to 
six  months.  The  third  court  may  indeed  pass  an 
erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the  injury  is  with- 
out redress.  But  this  objection  is  without  end,  and 
therefore  without  force.  No  method  can  be  found 
of  preserving  humanity  from  error ;  but  of  contest 
there  must  some  time  be  an  end;  and  he,  who 
thinks  himself  injured  for  want  of  an  appeal  to  a 
fourth  court,  must  consider  himself  as  suffering  for 
the  publick. 

"  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

"  The  attornies,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  preli- 
minaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed ;  the 
whole  affair  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  advocates, 
and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled  for  ever. 

"  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  impe- 
diment from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be  grant- 
ed him  upon  the  representation  of  his  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia;  which,  \?  ft  eAKriw* 

vol.  rr,  y 
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nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  affords  on 
more  that  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  a 
men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  find, 
lingness  to  practise  it. 

We  now  return  to  die  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Queen  of  Hung; 
willing  to  purchase  peace  by  tbe  resignatio: 
lesia,  though  it  came  at  last,  was  not  co 
She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the  p 
her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the  tlioi 
losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  domin 
the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of  her  «■ 
raised  everywhere  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742  the  el 
Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  i 
supported  by  the  arms  of  France,  mastei 
kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and  confederated  v 
elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxon 
claimed  Moravia;  and  with  the  King  of  ] 
who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Queen  of  H 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  pr 
for  resistance:  she  yet  refused  all  offers  of 
modation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at 
which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as  to  j 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  mc 
lous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  agaii 
He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the  ei 
and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  an 
ing  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  resist  him 
turned  to  Berlin,  and  left  Schwerin  his  ge: 
prosecute  the  conquest. 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  tc 
mute,,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  tb 
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country  under  contribution.  The  cold  then  hin- 
dered them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked  up 
the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring,  the  King  of  Prussia  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia, 
leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital. 

The  condition  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  months  before  with- 
out money,  without  troops,  incircled  with  enemies. 
The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria,  Vienna  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the  Queen  left  it  to 
the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into  Hungary ;  where 
the  was  received  with  zeal  and  affection,  not  un- 
mingled  however  with  that  neglect  which  must  al- 
ways be  borne  by  greatness  in  distress.  She  bore 
the  disrespect  of  her  subjects  with  the  same  firm- 
ness as  the  outrages  of  her  enemies;  and  at  last 
persuaded  the  English  not  to  despair  of  her  pre- 
servation, by  not  despairing  herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that  a 
large  sum  was  raised  for  her  succour,  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  English  ladies.  It  is  the  great 
failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch  greedily  at 
wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and  was  perhaps 
unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  enquiry  a  truth  less 
splendid  and  amusing.  A  contribution  was  by 
news-writers,  upon  their  own  authority,  fruitless- 
ly, and,  I  think,  illegally,  proposed.  It  ended  in 
nothing.  The  parliament  voted  a  supply,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Austriaxv 
family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  o£  erogofc 
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those  revenues  which  should  he  kept  for  its  de- 
fence. The  court  is  splendid,  hut  the  treasury  is 
empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  before  their  ar- 
mies can  be  assembled  and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of  drought 
The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  moun- 
tains and  forests,  started  out  of  their  retreats ;  and 
wherever  the  queen's  standard  was  erected,  nations 
scarcely  known  by  their  names,  swarmed  immedi- 
ately about  it.  An  army,  especially  a  defensive 
army,  multiplies  itself.  The  contagion  of  enter- 
prize  spreads  from  one  heart  to  another.  Zeal  for 
a  native  or  detestation  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
hope  of  sudden  greatness  or  riches,  friendship  or 
emulation  between  particular  men,  or,  what  are 
perhaps  more  general  and  powerful,  desire  of  no- 
velty and  impatience  of  inactivity,  fill  a  camp  with 
adventurers,  add  rank  to  rank,  and  squadron  to 
squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but 
she  now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  oppose 
them.  Austria  was  immediately  recovered;  the 
plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops,  though 
the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  the  French. 
The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country,  now  wasted  by  the  incursions  of 
troops  that  were  called  Barbarians,  greedy  enough 
of  plunder,  and  daring  perhaps  beyond  the  rules 
of  war,  but  otherwise  not  more  cruel  than  those 
whom  they  attacked.  Prince  Lobkowitz  with  one 
army  observed  the  motions  ofBroglio,  the  French 
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genera],  in  Bohemia;  and  Prince  Charles  with 
another  put  a  stop  to  the  advances  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
They  abandoned  Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them 
part  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  rinding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
pose Prince  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia  to 
his  assistance;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken  the 
castle  of  Glatg,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
scarcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his  pow- 
er, had  the  garrison  been  furnished  with  provisions, 
he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prosecute  his 
conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
my, who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  powerful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  had  proportionably  abated  the  spirit  of 
their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-operated 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of  Mora- 
via, of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion, seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition  defeat- 
ed, and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former  mas- 
ters, grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom  they 
considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of  their 
confederate;  and  when  they  approached  the  con- 
fines of  Bohemia  took  a  different  road,  and  left  the 
Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  inarch,  and  Charles  his 
pursuit.     At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  c&meV&^v^X 
of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  Te&oVveA.Q'Aa-  &fc- 

Y  S 
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cisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about  seven  in 
the  morning,  the  Austrians  began  the  attack :  their 
impetuosity  was  matched  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Prussians.  The  animosity  of  the  two  armies  was 
much  inflamed:  the  Austrians  were  fighting  for 
their  country,  and  the  Prussians  were  in  a  place 
where  defeat  must  inevitably  end  in  death  or  cap- 
tivity. The  fury  of  the  battle  continued  four 
hours :  the  Prussian  horse  were  at  length  broken, 
and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way  to  the  camp, 
where  the  wild  troops,  who  had  fought  with  so 
much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the  sight  of  plun- 
der forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had  any  man  the 
least  thought  but  how  to  load  himself  with  the 
richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
employed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked :  the  Prus- 
sians recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  regained 
the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  retire,  and 
carried  with  him  the  standards  of  his  enemies,  the 
proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so  nearly  gain- 
ed, he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought;  the 
Prussian  army  was  much  weakened,  and  the  caval- 
ry almost  totally  destroyed.  Peace  is  easily  made 
when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  Aus- 
trians were  not  his  only  enemies.  When  he  found 
Charles  advancing,  he  sent  to  Broglio  for  assist- 
ance, and  was  answered  that  "  he  must  have  or- 
ders from  Versailles."  Such  a  desertion  of  his 
most  powerful  ally  disconcerted  him,  but  the  bat- 
tle was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  tV\at  *xv  X\»lxvaxv  otiSft&t  ^«u 
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brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation, 
"  I  should  die,  sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  shew  my  gratitude  to  your  majes- 
ty by  informing  you  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive 
you."  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intelli- 
gence; "  Sir,"  said  the  Austrian,  "if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  believe 
the  queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  intercept- 
ed letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put  my  re- 
port beyond  all  doubt." 

The  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans- 
mitted, which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly,  to 
observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king,  for 
important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  nothing; 
but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered  him- 
self a*  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  being  de- 
serted by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French ; 
he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of  King 
George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
who  granted  to  him  the  whole  province  of  Silesia, 
a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence  that  he  is 
said  to  receive  from  it  one  third  part  ot  Yv\s  wis.- 
nuea.     By  one  of  the  articles  of  tins  tteaX^Vt^ 
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stipulated,  "  that  neither  should  assist  the  enemies 
of  the  other." 

The  queen  of  Hungary  thus  disintangled  on  one 
side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of  her 
enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace;  took 
possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor,  after 
all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of  a  neu- 
tral town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugitive ;  and 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the  city  which 
they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hunga- 
ry was  one  of  the  first  proofe  given  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.  Bellisle, 
the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as 
a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance,  but  in  truths 
spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence.  Men  who  have 
great  confidence  in  their  own  penetration  are  often 
by  that  confidence  deceived;  they  imagine  that 
they  can  pierce  through  all  the  involutions  of  in- 
trigue without  the  diligence  necessary  to  weaker 
minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle  and  secure;  they  be- 
lieve that  none  can  hope  to  deceive  them,  and 
therefore  that  none  will  try.  Bellisle,  with  all  his 
reputation  of  sagacity,  though  he  was  in  the  Prus- 
sian camp,  gave  every  day  fresh  assurances  of  the 
king's  adherence  to  his  allies;  while  Broglio,  who 
commanded  the  army  at  a  distance,  discovered 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect  his  desertion.  Broglio 
was  slighted,  and  Bellisle \>e\\eve&,  till  on  the  11th 
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ne  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declar- 
s  resolution  to  keep  a  neutrality. 
lis  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
1  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
etermination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be  silent, 
om  this  time  the  Queen  of  Hungary  proceed- 
th  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success.  The 
ch,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and  depriv- 
:'  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  enclosed 
their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Broglio,  in 
vails  of  Prague,  which  they  had  stored  with 
rovisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged,  and 
e  they  defended  themselves  three  months  be- 
any prospect  appeared  of  relief. 
ie  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
idd,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excursions 
r  thaa  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  degree  of 
in  attacking  or  defending  towns.  They  like- 
would  naturally  consider  all  the  mischiefs  done 
e  city  as  falling  ultimately  upon  themselves, 
herefore  were  willing  to  gain  it  by  time  rather 
by  force. 

was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
t  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
fore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
this  answer,  "  That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
ly but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
•g  of  war." 

ie  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes  of 
urope  desperate;  but  the  French*  to  vtassnv 
vise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  \>fc  &eKve&> 
x/  to  make  an  effort  for  the  Ywaorot  o&  <&«« 
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arms.  MaOlebois  was  a\t  that  time  eticaitipc 
his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
relieve  Prague.  The  enterprize  was  consid 
romantick.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of  fort 
distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were  e 
and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that  1 
would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
march  was,  however,  begun :  the  army,  bein 
ed  by  that  of  Count  Saxe,  consisted  of  fifty 
sand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  difrl 
which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put  in  thei 
at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege  of  I 
though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and  a  con 
cation  was  now  opened  to  it  With  the  cc 
But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  interventio 
dered  the  garrison  from  joining  their  friends 
officers  of  Maillebois  incited  him  to  a  batl 
cause  the  army  was  hourly  lessening  by  the  "i 
provisions ;  but,  instead  of  pressing  on  to  I 
he  retired  into  Bavaria,  and  completed  the 
the  emperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  ofl 
conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Brogli 
escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little  d 
ty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till  ] 
by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and  withe 
great  loss  joined  the  main  army.  Broglio  f] 
tired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French  dam 
wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country  which 
undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning  towns,  a 
stroying  magazines  of  corn,  with  such  want* 
as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  expecte< 
ntendation  from  his  court  for  any  mischiefs 
by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  puiaued  tixavt  fttauoto; 
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covered  all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only  Mu- 
nich the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt,  the  strongest  for- 
tification in  the  elector's  dominions,  where  they 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  elec- 
toral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  warlike 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but  with- 
out any  explanation  whether  temporary  or  per- 
petual. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  King  of  Prussia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
affection  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  German  prin- 
ces were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest  the  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  acknowledg- 
ed, would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole  Germanic 
constitution.  Perhaps  no  election  by  plurality  of 
suffrages  was  ever  made  among  human  beings,  to 
which  it  might  not  be  objected  that  voices  were 
procured  by  illicit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  isiseA  Vj  &&> 
^  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured,  to  oWv 
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ate  by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  London 
and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaration  was  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy  those 
whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a  time 
for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was  most  con- 
venient to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  till  he  appear- 
ed openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  earl  of  Hindford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  they  were 
thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  designs  might 
be  guessed  from  his  answer,  which  was,  that  troops 
were  not  granted  for  the  defence  of  any  country 
till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could 
not  believe  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  be  in  much 
dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had  withdrawn 
the  native  troops,  and  put  them  into  the  pay  of 
England.  * 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs 
which  made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  should  be 
kept  together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the 
scene  was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain,  having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay 
for  some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endea- 
vouring to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  at- 
tempts had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  21, 
1 744,  he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army 
in  the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  a  great  part  of  Europe.     It  was  now  expected 
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that  the  territories  of  France  would  in  their  turn 
feel  the  miseries  of  war :  and  the  nation,  which  so 
long  kept  the  world  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last  the 
value  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troops  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  against  the  most  powerful  of  all 
their  enemies.     Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
"  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  neces- 
sary; he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co-oper- 
ating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany,  should 
make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Bohemia, 
and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever ;  in  gratitude  for 
which  the  emperor  should  resign  to  him  and  his 
successors  a  certain  number  of  lordships,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.     His 
Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guarantees  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper  Sile- 
sia; and  the  King  guarantees  to  the  Emperor  the 
perpetual  possession  of  Upper  Austria,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  have  occupied  it  by  conquest." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  willing  to  shew  to 
the  Emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading  France, 
he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  WmaxaX^  %  \foaX 
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they  think  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  wai 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  very  satisfactory.  Lewis  the  Fourteentl] 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charles  of  Sweden,  because  he  had  not  been  treat- 
ed with  sufficient  respect  when  he  made  a  journey 
in  disguise.  The  King  of  Prussia,  having  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was  not  long 
without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he  published 
his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares : 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator  oi 
the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself  obliged 
to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressible 
cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreigi 
troops  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandoi 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  wid 
indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  empero 
void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal,  had  no 
only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured  al 
the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  th 
Queen  of  Hungary ;  and  that  he  desires  nothinj 
for  himself,  and  only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  bad  oftexe&  tt>  qpaxYai.  ^k&s 
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sioo  to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition  that 
his  hereditary  countries  he  restored  to  him. 

That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  King 
of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shewed  that  the  King  of  England  had  no 
intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  his 
advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  knowing 
the  inflexibility  of  die  English  and  Austrian  courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemies 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  of  the  right  of  election, 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the  fore- 
going positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's  can- 
dour and  disinterestedness  were  magnified;  the 
dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  display- 
ed; it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Germanick  constitution,  that  they 
had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the  empire ; 
the  publick  spirit  and  generosity  of  His  Prussian 
Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ;  and  it  was 
said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  connection  with 
English  interests,  the  English  ought  not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  mlo  &trkza- 
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ment  by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount 

»  ed  them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  oblige 

them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  tim< 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  receive 
from  France  was  never  publickly  known ;  but  it  i 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watchful  of  op 
portunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so  muc 

■j  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate ;  nor  can  it  be  suppos 

ed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much  hazard  onl 

j  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a  few  petty  dis 

tricts  in  Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  a 

|  discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found  eithe 

among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  infc 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominion 

:<  were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  b; 

[■  this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi 

ority,  at  least  were  disburthened  of  their  invaders 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the  era 
mies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indignatio 
and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power  whicl 
they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed  brough 
low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  elation  had  du 
posed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than  it  was. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  firm 
ness.  The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long  with 
out  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Eurc 
pean  princes  with  some  observations  on  the  Prof 
sian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of  Viei 
na,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to  read  t 
the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver.  The  sain 
caution  was  practised  before  when  the  Prussian) 
after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Silesia.  Thi 
artifice  of  political  debate  may,  perhaps,  be  Dim 
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tared  by  the  admirers  of  greatness  among  the  re- 
finements of  conduct;  but,  as  it  is  a  method  of 
proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  contrived  or 
practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  use  to  honesty 
or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long  known  to  that 
class  of  men  whose  safety  depends  upon  secrecy, 
though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in  petty  cheats  and 
slight  transactions ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  much 
advance  the  reputation  of  regal  understanding,  or 
indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to  the  safety,  than  it 
takes  away  from  the  honour  of  him  that  shall 
adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  the  King 
of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  and 
observing  how  much  her  enemies  will  exult  to  see 
the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken  by  him,  de- 
clares: 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  question  not  the 
event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  service  of 
France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
die  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  publick  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the  read- 
er. Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  remote; 
and  of  things  thus  diminished*  it  is  sufficient  to  sur- 
vey the  aggregate  without  a  minute  examination  of 
tfee  jMsriSA 

x3 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the 
waste  of  country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is  the  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  a  war  inflamed  on  either 
side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these  grievances 
subsisted  when  he  made  the  peace,  and  therefore 
they  could  very  little  justify  its  breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is  ob- 
liged to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  assist  the 
emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated.     And  every 
subsequent  contract  must  be  understood  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  former  obligations.     Nor  had  the 
king  power  to  make  a  peace  on  terms  contrary  to 
that  constitution  by  which  he  held  a  place  among 
the  Germanick  electors.  But  he  could  have  easily 
discovered  that  not  the  emperor  but  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  was  the  queen's  enemy,  not  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  claimant  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.     Nor  did  his  allegiance  to 
the  emperor,  supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige 
him  to  more  than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men. 
But  ten  thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia, 
and  without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  re- 
ceive no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he 
so  loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
therefore  left  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all  de- 
fence. He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass  the  Rhine, 
by  which  the  Austrian*  wo\j\&  a*.  Vea&t  \\ave  been 
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hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into  Bohemia :  they 
were  likewise  to  yield  him  such  other  assistance  as 
he  might  want. 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 
French,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and,  in  August  1744,  broke  into  Bohe- 
mia at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  four  thousand 
men.  When  he  entered  the  country,  he  published 
a  proclamation,  promising,  that  his  army  should 
observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  that  those  who 
made  no  resistance  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
quiet  in  their  habitations.  He  required  that  all 
arms,  in  the  custody  of  whomsoever  they  might  be 
placed,  should  be  given  up,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  publick  officers.  He  still  declared  himself  to 
act  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  with 
no  other  design  than  to  establish  peace  and  tran- 
quillity throughout  Germany,  his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent.  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  should  be  found  with 
arms,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further  enquiry ; 
and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  his  vassals 
keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  his  village  shall  be 
reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears  prin- 
cipal or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  intend 
tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria:  like  Caesar,  he  conquered 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  op^osvUow  V^fce 
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reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indignation  and 
resentment  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  may  be  ea- 
sily conceived ;  the  alliance  of  Franefbrt  was  now 
laid  open  to  all  Europe;  and  the  partition  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  was  again  pubfickly  projected. 
They  were  to  be  shared  among  the  emperor,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  who 
had  dreamed  of  controlling  France,  were  awaken- 
ed to  their  former  terrors ;  all  that  had  been  done 
was  now  to  be  done  again ;  and  every  court,  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  was 
filled  with  exultation  or  terror,  with  schemes  of 
conquest  or  precautions  for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex- 
pecting, like  other  mortals  elated  with  success,  that 
his  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  controlled 
his  march,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained  several 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was  attacked 
by  an  unuexpected  party  of  the  Austrians.  The 
king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance  with  the 
third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  his  troops  put  to 
flight,  and  the  Austrians  hasting  away  with  hii 
cannons :  such  a  loss  would  have  disabled  hint  at 
once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrians,  whose  number 
would  not  enable  them  to  withstand  him,  recover- 
ed his  artillery,  and,  having  also  defeated  Bathiani, 
raised  his  batteries ;  and  there  being  no  artillery  to 
be  placed  against  him,  he  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city.  He  then  ordered  four  attacks  to  be 
made  at  once,  and  reduced  the  besieged  to  such 
extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  yield  the  place. 
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At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  grena- 
dier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastion  alone, 
and  to  have  defended  himself  for  some  time  with 
Kb  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  after  him ; 
for  this  act  of  bravery,  the  king  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
should  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  de- 
fence. Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the 
Prussian  invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine. 
This  the  French,  according  to  their  contract  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to 
hinder ;  but  they  knew  by  experience  the  Austri- 
ans would  not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and 
that  resistance  always  incommodes  an  assailant. 
As  the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of 
the  Austrians,  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considered  with  equal  malevolence 
should  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  Noailles,  who 
had  early  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave  him 
very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  himself  with 
attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  retired  to 
the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  king,  upon  the  reduction  of  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  inscription : 

"  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  1 6,  1 744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  ^em" 
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On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 
prayed,  "  That  his  Conquests  might  produce 
Peace."  He  then  marched  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity  which  constitutes  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and  began 
to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging  Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not,  was 
not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort;  and  ai 
every  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next  neigh- 
bour is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily  wish 
success  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  aggrandise 
the  ether  powers  of  Genpany.  The  Prussians  gave 
him  likewise  a  particular  and  immediate  provoca- 
tion to  oppose  them ;  for,  when  they  departed  to 
the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all  die  elation  of 
imaginary  success,  they  passed  through  his  do- 
minions with  unlicensed  and  contemptuous  disdain 
of  his  authority.  As  the  approach  of  Prince 
Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of  events,  he  was  easi- 
ly persuaded  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
queen,  whom  he  furnished  with  a  very  large  body 
of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghen 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresses,  ex- 
pecting, perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be  in- 
terrupted in  his  match;  but  the  French,  though 
they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with  die 
utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia,  leav- 
ing- the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of  the 
wasted plaim  of  their  c^xintrj^^^^^^odSBuiaK 
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who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might  again  seize 
at  wuX  At  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army, 
the  courage  of  the  King  of  Prussia  seemed  to  have 
failed  him.  He  retired  from  post  to  post,  and  eva- 
cuated town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress, 
without  resistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as 
if  he  was  resigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  Prague;  hut,  af- 
ter a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thousand 
men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind  them  their 
magazines,  and  heavy  artillery,  among  which  were 
seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence,  called  "  The 
Seven  Electors."  But  they  took  with  them  their 
field  cannon  and  a  great  number  of  carriages  laden 
with  stores  and  plunder,  which  they  were  forced  to 
leave  in  their  way  to  the  Saxons  and  Austrians  that 
harassed  their  march.  They  at  last  entered  Silesia 
with  the  loss  of  about  a  third  part. 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  re- 
treat; for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  he  left 
every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes  of  his 
troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in  his  army, 
and  consequently  frequent  desertions  and  many 
diseases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed  was  equally 
lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbad  all 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover:  there  is  no  country  \nw\v\c\v 
can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they  kv\ovj ,  axA 
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what  is  universally  known  may  as  well  be  spoken* 
It  is  true,  that  in  popular  governments  sedition 
discourses  may  inflame  the  vulgar ;  but  in  such  go- 
vernments they  cannot  be  restrained,  and  in  abso- 
lute monarchies  they  are  of  little  effect. 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and  dm 
whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  the  King 
of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that  none 
should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect;  by 
this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  necessary 
between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and  probably 
without  expecting,  obedience  but  in  his  own  pre- 
sence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
self, and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  his 
motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself  the 
mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery,  which, 
to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  among  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made  peace 
on  her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  resentment,  and 
arrogance  of  success,  withheld  her  from  the  due 
use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  is  said,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  his  retreat  sent  letters  to  Prince 
Charles,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  ample 
concessions,  but  were  sent  back  unopened.  The 
King  of  England  offered  likewise  to  mediate  be- 
tween them ;  but  his  propositions  were  rejected  at 
Vienna,  where  a  resolution  visa  \aketv  wot  cy&bj  to 
revenge  the  interruption  o£  xtaea  «vwais»&  ow'to. 
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ky  the  recovery  jof  Silesia,  but  to  reward 
sons  for  their  seasonable  help  by  giving  them 
f  the  Prussian  dominions, 
he  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  the  Em- 
Charles  of  Bavaria;  the  treaty  of  Francfort 
nsequently  at  an  end;  and  the  King  of  Pros- 
ing no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  character 
iliary  to  the  emperor,  and  having  av.owed  no 
reason  for  the  war,  might  have  honourably 
awn  his  forces,  and  on  his  own  principles 
omplied  with  terms  of  peace;  but  no  terms 
flered  him ;  the  queen  pursued  him  with  the 
;  ardour  of  hostility,  and  the  French  left  him 
>wn  conduct  and  his  own  destiny. 
Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost;  and 
i  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  where,  at  the 
ing  of  the  year,  the  war  continued  in  an  equi- 
m  by  alternate  losses  and  advantages.  In 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seeing  his  dominions 
in  by  the  Austrians,  and  receiving  very  lit- 
soour  from  the  French,  made  a  peace  with 
leen  of  Hungary  upon  easy  conditions,  and 
■trianshad  more  troops  to  employ  against 
u 

the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  human 
tption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded  when 
ttle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
ttria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the  first 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  combined 
£  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought  &t^\e&- 
\  Silesia. 

mrtmdara  of  thi»  battle  were  vaxvowA^ 

A  JL 
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ported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them  would 
be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts  of  battles' 
are  not  easily  understood,  and  because  there  are  no 
means  of  determining  to  which  of  the  relations  cre- 
dit should  be  given.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  all 
end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a  complete  victory  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  gained  all  the  Austrian 
artillery,  killed  four  thousand,  took  seven  thousand 
prisoners,  with  the  loss,  according  to  the  Prussian 
narrative,  of  only  sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progress.  The  Queen' 
of  Hungary,  though  defeated,  was  not  subdued. 
She  poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the  re- 
inforcement of  Prince  Charles,  and  determined  to 
continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohemia  was  an  unpleasing  and  in-  - 
convenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  should  be 
ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little  by  a 
victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and,  if  it  was 
conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  declaration  against  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for  reply, 
invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  produced 
another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended,  as  the 
former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians.  The 
Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  beginning; 
and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always  daring, 
and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  carried  away  the  military  chest.  But  this 
was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils  of  Saxony. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.     She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  arwj,  axA  ^sra^Kssk  \a  ia- 
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vade  the  territories  of  Brandenburg ;  but  the  King 
of  Prussia's  activity  prevented  all  her  designs.  One 
part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and  the  other 
once  more  defeated  the  Saxons ;  the  King  of  Po- 
land fled  from  his  dominions,  Prince  Charles  re- 
tired into  Bohemia.    The  King  of  Prussia  entered 
Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very  severe  con- 
tributions from  the  whole  country,  and  the  Austri- 
an and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled  to  receive 
from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  would  grant.  He  im- 
posed no  severe  conditions  except  the  payment  of 
the  contributions,  made  no  new  claim  of  dominions, 
and;  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  acknowledged  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  for  emperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  nations, 
have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  suspend  our 
narrative  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now  at 
the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 


BROWNE. 

Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays*  seems 
to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among  men  of 
letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  after  his  private 
life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials  preserved  of 
his  felicities  and  misfortunes ;  yet,  because  an  edi- 
tion of  a  posthumous  work  appears  imperfect  and 
neglected,  without  some  account  of  the  author,  it 

•" Christian  Morals,"  &rat  print**  inV15&.    W. 
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was  thought  necessary  to  attempt  the  gratificats 
of  that  curiosity  which  naturally  inquires  by  wt 
j  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune  eminent  men  ha 

j  been  distinguished,  how  uncommon  attainmei 

have  been  gained,  and  what  influence  learning  hi 
on  its  possessors,  or  virtue  on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  born  at  London, 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  inCheapside,  on  the  19 
of  October,  1 605*.    His  father  was  a  merchant, 
an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire.     Of  tl 
name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  no  account. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  know 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ;  that  1 
was,  according  to  the  common  f  fate  of  orphan 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians;  and  that  1 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of  Wii 
Chester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  J  three  thousan 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  propei 
ty,  left,  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 
large  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to  learning  at  thi 
time,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  filled  the  natio 
with  nominal  riches.  But  it  happened  to  him,  i 
to  many  others,  to  be  made  poor  by  opulence;  fc 
his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  pre 
bably  by  the  inducement  of  her  fortune ;  and  h 
was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  guardian,  deprive 
now  of  both  his  parents,  and  therefore  helpless  an 
unprotected. 

He  was  removed  itf  the  beginning  of  the  yea 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiquities  < 
Norwich. 

■J*  W  hitefoot's  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  margin 
note* 
f  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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1623,  from  Winchester  to  Oxford*,  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-Hall,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name  of 
Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
31,  1626-7;  being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
man  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  he  turned  his  studies  to  physick  f,  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
won  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or  in- 
vited by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
accompanied];  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some  em- 
ployment in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts  and 
castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made  ne- 
cessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connections  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it.  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  J  mt0 
France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpellier 
and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  cebrated  schools 
of  physick ;  and  returning  home  through  Holland, 
procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of  physick 
at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  conclud- 
ed them,  there  is  no  certain  account;  nor  do  there 

•  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses.  *f-  Wood. 
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remain  any  observations  made  by  him  in  his  pas- 
sage through  those  countries  which  he  visited.  To 
consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruction 
might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks  of  a 
man  so  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  voluntarily 
to  indulge  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the  im- 
agination with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed,  is 
known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented, 
that  those  who  are  most  capable  of  improving  man- 
kind, very  frequently  neglect  to  communicate  their 
knowledge ;  either  because  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  because, 
to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things  appear  a£  so 
much  importance  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
publick. 

About  the  year  1634*,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  Religio  Me- 
dici, "  The  religion  of  a  physician f ,"  which  he  de- 
clares himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the  press, 
having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exercise  and 
entertainment.  It,  indeed,  contains  many  passages, 
which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  person,  can  be  of 
no  great  importance  to  the  publick;  but  when  it 
was  written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to  others,  he 
was  too  much  pleased  with  his  performance,  not  to 
think  that  it  might  please  others  as  much;  he, 
therefore,  communicated  it  to  his  friends,  and  re- 
ceiving, I  suppose,  that  exuberant  applause  with 
which  every  man  repays  the  grant  of  perusing  a 
manuscript,  he  was  not  very  diligent  to  obstruct 
his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers,  but  suffer- 

*  Biographia  Britaonica. 
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ml  to  wander  from  band  to  band,  till  at  last, 

at  bis  own  consent,  they  were,  in  1642,  given 

rinter. 

m  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others; 

lis,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  happen 

.  Browne;  bnt  there  is  surely  some  reason  to 

the  truth  of  the  complaint  so  frequently 
of  surreptitious  editions.   A  song,  or  an  epi- 

raay  be  easily  printed  without  the  author's 
ledge;  because  it  may  be  learned  when  it  is 
ted,  or  may  be  written  out  with  very  little 
le;  but  a  long  treatise,  however  elegant,  is 
ften  copied  by  mere  zeal  or  curiosity,  but 
>e  worn  out  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
5  it  is  multiplied  by  a  transcript.  It  is  easy 
rvey  an  imperfect  book,  by  a  distant  hand,  to 
ress,  and  plead  the  circulation  of  a  false  copy 
excuse  for  publishing  the  true,  or  to  correct 
is  found  faulty  or  offensive,  and  charge  the 
s  on  the  transcriber's  depravations, 
is  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author,  panting 
me,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  challenge  it, 
it  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  preserve  the 
ranee  of  modesty;  may  enter  the  lists,  and 
3  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might  suffer  to 
mdetected  as  an  innocent  fraud,  but  that  in- 
no  fraud  is  innocent;  for  the  confidence 
,  makes  the  happiness  of  society  is  in  some 
e  diminished  by  every  man  whose  practice  is 
iance  with  his  words. 

e  Religio  Medici  was  no  sooner  published 
it  excited  the  attention  of  the  publick,  by  the 
ty  of  paradoxes,   the  dignity  of  fteitfHften^ 
tuck  succession  of  images,  the  m\At\t\xie  <& 
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abstruse  allusions,  the  subtlety  of  disquisition,  and 
the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to  the  per- 
usal of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned  his  judg- 
ment upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ;  in  which, 
though  mingled  with  some  positions  fabulous  and 
uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks,  just  censures, 
and  profound  speculations ;  yet  its  principal  claim 
to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was  written  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  which  part  was  spent  in  procuring 
Browne's  book,  and  part  in  reading  it. 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet  not 
all  printed,  either  officiousness  or  malice  informed 
Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm  with  much 
softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the  unworthiness 
of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice,  the  intended 
privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  impression;  and  received  an  answer  equally 
genteel  and  respectful,  containing  high  commenda- 
tions of  the  piece,  pompous  professions  of  rever-  V 
ence,  meek  acknowledgments  of  inability,  and  anx-  f 
ious  apologies  for  the  hastiness  of  his  remarks.         f 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the  r 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who  would  f 
not  have  thought,  that  these  two  luminaries  of  their 
age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the 
obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the  animadversions 
thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a  book  thus  in- 
jured in  the  transcription,  quickly  passed  the  press; 
and  Religio  Medici  was  more  accurately  published, 

• 
*  Digby's  Letter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Religio  Medk* 
fol.  edit. 
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with  an  admonition  prefixed  "  to  those  who*  have 
or  shall  peruse  the  observations  upon  a  former  cor- 
rupt copy;"  in  which  there  is  a  severe  censure, not 
upon  Digby,  who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony, 
but  upon  the  observator  who  had  usurped  his  name; 
nor  was  this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's 
tpology;  but  by  some  officious  friend,  zealous  for 
his  honour,  without  his  consent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  examina- 
tion, by  alleging,  that  "  many  things  are  deliver- 
ed rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely  tropical, 
and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a  soft  and 
flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid 
test  of  reason."  The  first  glance  upon  his  book 
will  indeed  discover  examples  of  this  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression :  "  I  could  be  content  (says 
he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eternity,  if  I  might  en- 
joy my  Saviour  at  the  last."  He  has  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  acuteness  of  Browne,  who  suspects 
hhn  of  a  serious  opinion,  that  any  thing  can  be 
"  almost  eternal,"  or  that  any  time  beginning  and 
ending  is  not  infinitely  less  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and,  in  the  opinion 
)f  Digby,  too  much  of  himself ;  but  with  such  gene- 
ality  and  conciseness  as  affords  very  little  light  to 
lis  biographer :  he  declares,  that,  besides  the  dia- 
ects  of  different  provinces,  he  understood  six  lan- 
guages ;  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Astronomy ; 
ind  that  he  had  seen  several  countries ;  but  what 
nost  awakens  curiosity  is,  his  solemn  assertion, 
hat  "  his  life  has  been  a  miracle  of  thirty  years ; 
rhich  to  relate  were  not  history,  but  a  \nece  o& 
toetry,  and  would  sound  like  a  fable," 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life  -^ 
is  miraculous ;  as  it  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which  ~ 
we  can  image  no  connection,  a  succession  of  mo-  | 
tions  of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatural;  '* 
but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have  of  ~~ 
miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable ;  and,  therefore, 
the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard  to  something,  : 
by  which  he  imagined  himself  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance.  The 
course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of  others, 
such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extraordinary 
casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academical  life  is 
very  uniform ;  and  has,  indeed,  more  safety  than 
pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  opportunities  of 
adventure;  but  Browne  traversed  no  unknown 
seas,  or  Arabian  desarts ;  and,  surely,  a  man  may 
visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at  Montpellier  and 
Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  degree  at  Leyden,  with- 
out any  thing  miraculous.  What  it  was  that  would,  £ 
if  it  was  related,  sound  so  poetical  and  fabulous,  jt 
we  are  left  to  guess ;  I  believe  without  hope  of  f 
guessing  rightly.  The  wonders  probably  were  £ 
transacted  in  his  own  mind;  self-love,  co-operat-  |i 
ing  with  an  imagination  vigorous  and  fertile  as  that 
of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  objects  of  astonish- 
ment in  every  man's  life ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
human  being,  however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the 
observation  of  his  fellow-mortals,  who,  if  he  has  i; 
leisure  and  disposition  to  recollect  his  own  thoughts  f 
and  actions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  j 
a  miracle,  and  imagine  himself  distinguishedfromafl  • 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  of  ; 
nature  or  of  fortune,  j 
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The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  un- 
dertakings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge*,  whose 
name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not  inelegantly 
into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was  again  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  French; 
and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  translation  was  publish- 
ed with  large  notes,  by  Levinus  Nicolaus  Moltke- 
nius.  Of  the  English  annotations,  which  in  all  the 
editions  from  1644,  accompany  the  book,  the  au- 
thor is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whose  zeal  Browne  was  so 
much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his  re- 
nown, I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
in  the  attainment  of  a  Latin  style.  He  printed  his 
translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficulty  f.  The 
first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it  to  Sal- 
rnasius,  "  who  laid  it  by  (says  he)  in  state  for  three 
months,"  and  then  discouraged  its  publication :  it 
was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  other  printers,  and 
at  last  was  received  by  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ;  but 
we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  answer, 
written  under  %  the  title  of  "  Medicus  Medicatus," 
by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  universally  ne- 
glected by  die  world. 

At  die  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled 
in  1636,  by§  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Barnham  West- 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

f%27ZZ?*%fr,8lett*r'  «wertedin  the  Lifeo££«T.fcwiro». 
fLofr  ofStr  Tbomas  Browne.        §  Wood's  Atiw  Ox. 
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gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by 
Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very  extensive,  and 
that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In  1637* 
he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physick  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641")*  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a  good 
family  in  Norfolk ;  "  a  lady  (says  Whitefoot)  of 
such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  hus- 
band, both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that 
they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natu* 
ral  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery 
of  contemporary  wits  J  upon  a  man  who  had  just 
been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  "  that  we  might 
procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction,"  and  had  || 
lately  declared,  that  "  the  whole  world  was  made 
for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  wo- 
man ;"  and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  wo- 
man only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of  man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of  these 
contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she  was  pleased 
with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a  rebel,  and 
considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  attract  so  [ 
much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerful  prejudices;  [ 
or  whether,  like  most  others,  she  married  upon 
mingled  motives,  between  convenience  and  incli- 
nation ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to  repent,  for 
she  lived  happily  with  him  one-and-forty  years, 
and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom  one  son  and 
three  daughters  outlived  their  parents :  she  sur- 
vived him  two  years,  and  passed  her  widowhood  l 
in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 

*  Wood.        t  WbitefaA,       +  Uowel's  Letter* 
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r,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise  and 
tations  of  censure,  probably  found  his  dread 
!  publick  eye  diminished ;  and  therefore  was 
ing  before  he  trusted  his  name  to  the  criticks 
md  time;  for  in  1646*  he  printed  "  Enqui- 
ito  vulgar  and  common  Errours ;"  a  work, 
.  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy  and  invention, 
t>m  observation  and  books,  and  contained  not 
le  discourse  of  one  continued  tenor,  of  which 
tter  part  arose  from  the  former,  but  an  enu- 
ion  of  many  unconnected  particulars,  must 
been  the  collection  of  years,  and  the  effect  of 
gn  early  formed  and  long  pursued,  to  which 
narks  had  been  continually  referred,  and  which 
gradually  to  its  present  bulk  by  the  daily 
ration  of  new  particles  of  knowledge.  It  is 
1  to  be  wished  that  he  had  longer  delayed  the 
»tion,  and  added  what  the  remaining  part  of 
e  might  have  furnished :  the  thirty-six  years 
he  spent  afterwards  in  study  and  experience, 
i  doubtless  have  made  large  additions  to  an 
[uiry  into  vulgar  Errours."  He  published 
S  the  sixth  edition,  with  some  improvements ; 
think  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
iy  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisition, 
rith  the  work,  such  as  the  author,  whether 
red  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness  of  praise, 
uiriness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to  give,  we 
be  content;  and  remember,  that  in  all  sub- 
r  things  there  is  something  to  be  wished 
.  we  must  wish  in  vain, 
is  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
applause,  was  answered  by  Mexax&et  ^.o&s^ 

#  Lif*  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German,  and,  not 
many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might  now  be 
proper,  had  not  the  favour  with  which  it  was  at  first 
received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies,  to  reprint 
it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and  partly  emen- 
datory,  to  subjoin  those  discoveries  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  last  age  has  made,  and  correct  those 
mistakes  which  the  author  has  committed  not  by 
idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want  of  Boyle's  and 
Newton's  philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour 
of  sympathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over  a 
circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might  cor* 
respond,  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be  made, 
touched  his  needles  with  the  same  magnet,  and 
placed  them  upon  proper  spindles:  the  result  was, 
that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the.  other, 
instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same  direction, 
"  stood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules."  That  it  con- 
tinued motionless,  will  be  easily  believed;  and  most 
men  would  have  been  content  to  believe  it,  with- 
out the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an  experiment 
Browne  might  himself  have  obtained  the  same  con- 
viction by  a  method  less  operose,  if  he  had  thrust 
his  needles  through  corks,  and  set  them  afloat  m 
two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions,  for 
he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  with 
contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opinion  which 
admits  it  was  then  growing  popular,  and  was  surely 
plausible,  even  before  it  was  confirmed  by  later 
observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  c&ttraxag&iaifife  kiw 
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;r  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book  caHed 
Cure's  Cabinet  unlocked*/'  translated,  accord* 
to  Wood,  from  the  physicks  of  Magirus ;  of 
h  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by  mo- 
y  advertising,  that  "  if  any  manf  had  been 
fited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to  chal- 
3  the  honour  thereof  as  having  no  hand  in  that 

.  M 

i  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  "  Hy- 
■aphia,  Urn-burial,  or  a  Discourse  of  sepul- 
l  Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual 
ling,  on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations; 
bits  their  various  treatment  of  the  dead;  and 
afinesthe  substances  found  in  his  Norfolcian 
.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works  which 
?r  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory.  It  is 
xly  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particulars  he 
amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which  seems  to 
i  been  occasionally  written;  and  for  which, 
efore,  no  materials  could  have  been  previously 
tcted.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  treatises  of  an- 
ity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use;  for  it  is  of 
1  importance  to  know  which  nation  buried 
*  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them  into 
tea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and  beasts ; 
a  the  practice  of  cremation  began,  or  when  it  was 
aed;  whether  the  bones  of  different  persons 
»  mingled  in  the  same  urn;  what  oblations 
i  thrown  into  the  pyre;  or  how  the  ashes  of 
xxly  were  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
stances.     Of  the  uselessness  of  these  enquiries 

* 

*  Wood,  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Btovroe. 
f  At  the  end  of  Hydriotaphi*. 
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Browne  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant;-  and 
therefore  concludes  them  with  an  observation  which 
can  never  he  too  frequently  recollected : 

"  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believed,  begat  those  perverted  conceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  Christians  pity  or  laugh  at 
Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that  disadvan- 
tage of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for  futurity, 
but  from  reason;  whereby  the  noblest  mind  fell 
often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy  dis- 
solutions: with  these  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his 
doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold  potion;  and  Ca- 
to,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent  pari 
of  the  night  in  reading  the  immortality  of  Plate, 
thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  ani- 
mosity of  that  attempt. 

"  It  is,  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end  of 
his  nature;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such  a 
state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature;  unsatisfied  con- 
siderators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  rest  content  that  Adam  had  fallen 
lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  original, 
and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they  might 
have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior  creatures, 
who  in  tranquillity  possess  their  constitutions,  as 
having  not  the  apprehension  to  deplore  their  own 
natures ;  and  being  framed  below  the  circumference 
of  these  hopes  of  cognition  of  better  things,  the 
wisdom  of  God  hath  necessitated  their  contentment 
But  the  superior  ingredient  wa&  oWxtre&\w\.  ^ 
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Ives,  whereto  all  present  felicities  afford  no 
ig  contentment,  will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us 
re  more  than  our  present  selves :  and  evacu- 
lch  hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  accom- 


xients." 


» his  treatise  on  Urn-burial  was  added  "  The 
en  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunxial  lozenge,  or 
wk  plantation  of  the  Ancients,  artificially, 
ally,  mystically,  considered."  This  discourse 
gins  with  the  Sacred  Garden,  in  which  the 
man  was  placed;  and  deduces  the  practice  of 
culture  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  antiquity, 
3  time  of  the  Persian  Cyrus,  the  first  man 
(i  we  actually  know  to  have  planted  a  quin- 
;  which,  however,  our  author  is  inclined  to 
ire  of  longer  date,  and  not  only  discovers  it 
3  description  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Ba- 
i,  but  seems  willing  to  believe,  and  to  per- 
?  his  reader,  that  it  was  practised  by  the 
rs  on  vegetables  before  the  flood, 
me  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
produced  by  learning  and  genius  exercised 
subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  shew  how 
ild  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little.  To 
t  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and  natu- 
great,  is  a  task  not  only  difficult  but  disa~ 
ible;  because  the  writer  is  degraded  in  his 
eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his  sub- 
to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing  from 
nagination :  but  it  is  a  perpetual  triumph  of 
r  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise  glittering 
from  obsgure  properties,  and  to  ^o&aRa  ^ 
varld  an  object  of  wonder  to  vftiuAv  TOtoass 
attributed  little.     To  this  ambVuotv,  ^et\*as 
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we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the 
bees  of  Virgil,  die  butterfly  of  Spenser,  the  sha- 
dow of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of  Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he  con- 
siders every  production  of  art  and  nature  in  which 
he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches  to  the 
form  of  a  quincunx:  and,  as  a  man  once  resolved 
upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches  long  in  vain, 
he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost  every  thing, 
whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient  or  modern, 
rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil;  so  that  a  reader, 
not  watchful  against  the  power  of  his  infusions, 
would  imagine  that  decussation  was  the  great  bu- 
siness of  the  world,  and  that  nature  and  art  had 
no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a 
quincunx. 

To  shew  the  excellence  of  this  figure,  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure:  and  to  shew  bow 
readily  he  supplies  what  he  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance maybe  sufficient:  "though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every  rhom- 
bus containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it 
virtually  contains  two  right  in  every  one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.     Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on  the 
form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation;  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer  of 
the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of  plants 
from  their  seminal  principles. 
He  ia  then  naturally  led  to  txeat  of  the  number 
Five ;  and  finds,  that\>y  ttoa  Tixxx^oex  xwko^  <&sugt 
are  circumscribed;  tnat  lYvete  ax*  Sws  V\t&&  <& 
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vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  cone*  five 
orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  conjugal, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculation 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words ;  "  die  ancient 
numerists  made  out  the  conjugal  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
'  ciples  in  generative  societies.'1 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet:  "  some 
of  them,  (says  Whitefoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  his,  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and  curious  writers." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published ; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1722,  by  a  name- 
less editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  selected 
those  pieces  which  the  author  would  have  prefer- 
red, cannot  be  known;  but  they  have  both  the 
merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was  too  valua- 
ble to  be  suppressed;  and  what  might,  without 
their  interposition,  have  perhaps  perished  among 
other  innumerable  labours  of  learned  men,  or  have 
been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  like  the  papers  of 
Peireskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  contains 
"  Observations  upon  several  Plants  mentioned  in 
Scripture:"  these  remarks,  though  they  do  not 
immediately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  refine  the 
morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means  to  be 
censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or  useless  specu- 
lations; for  they  often  shew  some  propriety  of  de- 
scription, or  elegance  of  allusion,  wttexV^  to&\%- 
coverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  oneotoi  tatara?!  \ 
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and  are  often  of  mote  important  use,  as  they  re- 
move some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or  some  ob- 
scurity from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  "  Of  Garlands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants ;"  a  subject  merely  of  learned  cu- 
riosity, without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  industry 
with  which  studious  men  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  after  his  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  Dead :"  which  contains  no  determi- 
nate resolution  of  the  question,  what  they  were, 
for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All  the  in- 
formation that  diligence  or  learning  could  supply 
consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  fishes  produced 
in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  "  Answers  to  certain  Queries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects ;"  and  "  A  Letter  of 
Hawks  and  Falconry  ancient  and  modern;"  in 
the  first  of  which  he  gives  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  some  ancient  names  of  animals,  commonly 
mistaken ;  and  in  the  other  has  some  curious  ob- 
servations on  the  art  of  hawking,  which  he  consid- 
ers as  a  practice  unknown  to  the  ancients.  I  be- 
lieve all  our  sports  of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  origi- 
nal ;  the  ancients  neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor 
seemed  much  to  have  practised  horsemanship  as 
an  exercise ;  and  though  in  their  works  there  is 
mention  of  aucupium  and  piscatio,  they  seem  no 
more  to  have  been  considered  as  diversions,  than 
agriculture  or  any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  cymbals  of 

the  Hebrews,  but  without  any  satisfactory  deter- 

mination ;  and  of  ropalic  or  gt  adudl  \ievse&%  that  is, 
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of  verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one  syllable, 
and  proceeding  by  words  of  which  each  has  a  syl- 
lable more  than  the  former;  as, 

"O  deus,  sterns  statiouis  conciliator."     Ausonius. 

And  after  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
tions many  other  restrained  methods  of  versifying, 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes  vo- 
luntarily subjected  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is  "  On  Languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Tongue."  He  discourses  with 
great  learning,  and  generally  with  great  justness, 
of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  languages ;  but, 
like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning,  he  receives 
some  notions  without  examination.  Thus  he  ob- 
serves, according  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the 
Spaniards  have  retained  so  much  Latin  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  sentences  that  shall  be  at  once 
grammatically  Latin  and  Castilian:  this  will  ap- 
pear very  unlikely  to  a  man  that  considers  the 
Spanish  terminations ;  and  Howell,  who  was  emi- 
nently skilful  in  the  three  provincial  languages, 
declares,  that  after  many  essays  he  never  could  ef- 
fect it*. 

*  Howell,  in  his  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travell,  asserts  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  what  Johnson  here  ascribes  to  him;  "  I  have 
beaten  my  brains  (he  says)  to  make  one  sentence  good  Italian 
and  congruous  Latin,  bat  could  never  do  it ;  bat  in  Spanish  it  ia 
very  feasible,  as,  for  example,  in  this  stanza. 

Infausta  Grcecia  tu  jparis  gentes 
Lnbricas,  sed  amicitias  dolosas 
Machinando  fraudes  cantilosas 
Roinando  animas  ionocentes. 

which  is  good  Latin  aaoqpb  ;  and  vet  ia  vutou  %Qranb,V*V3&~ 
ibk  by  ercry  plebeian."  *  *        * 
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The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  shew  the 
affinity  between  the  modern  English  and  the  an- 
cient Saxon;  and  he  observes,  very  rightly,  that 
"  though  we  have  borrowed  many  substantives,  ad- 
jectives, and  some  verbs,  from  the  French;  yet 
the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  arti- 
cles, pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepo- 
sitions, which  are  the  distinguishing  and  lasting 
parts  of  a  language,  remain  with  us  from  the 
Saxon." 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs,  in 
Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is  the 
same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  terminations 
and  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed  Saxon, 
but  the  phraseology  is  English;  and,  I  think, 
would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede  or  El- 
fric,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  our  author. 
He  has,  however  sufficiently  proved  his  position, 
that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal  language 
more  than  any  modern  European  dialect. 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
unmentioned;  one,  "  Of  artificial  Hills,  Mounts, 
or  Barrows,  in  England"  in  reply  to  an  interroga- 
tory letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly  print- 
ed, W.  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of  Browne's 
correspondents.  These  are  declared  by  Browne, 
in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all  other  antiquaries, 
to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral  monuments.  He 
proves,  that  both  the  Danes  and  Saxons  buried 
their  men  of  eminence  under  piles  of  earth, 
"  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither  ornament,  epi- 
taph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earthquakes  spare 
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them,  outlast  other  monuments:  obelisks  have 
their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tumble ;  but  these 
mountainous  monuments  may  stand,  and  are  like 
to  have  the  same  period  with  the  earth." 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions; one  concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  determines 
to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium ;  and  the 
other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which  he  gives 
the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,"  to  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia. '  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as  evi- 
dently and  indubitably  supernatural,  and  founds 
all  his  disquisition  upon  that  postulate.  He  won- 
ders why  the  physiologists  of  old,  having  such 
means  of  instruction,  did  not  enquire  into  the  se- 
crets of  nature :  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  wduld  probably  have  been  vain; 
"  for  in  matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our  oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo/' 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  State  of  several  Nations ;"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation  to 
be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with  more 
confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  that  America  will  be 
the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire ;"  and  "  Museum  clau- 
aum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita;"  in  which  the 
author  amuses  himself  with  imagining  the  existence 
of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never  in  being  or 
irrecoverably  lost. 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  t\ve^  ate  raxv%- 
edin  Temson's  collection,  because  t\\e  efolot  \v« 
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given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of  them 
were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little  value, 
"more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning  into 
amusement ;  or  shew  upon  how  great  a  variety  of 
enquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces, 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains  "Re- 
pertorium;  or  some  Account  of  the  Tombs  and 
Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich ;"  where, 
as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter  propor- 
tionate to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "  Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Enquiries  about  the  Fens;  a  letter  con- 
cerning Ireland;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered;  some  short  strictures  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
"  A  Letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study  of 
Physick ;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  offered  to 
the  publick,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as  a 
man,  "  Virtute  et  Uteris  ornatissimus," — eminent- 
ly embellished  with  literature  and  virtue:  and,  in 
1761,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with  many 
frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover  excel- 
lence, and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such  honorary 
distinctions  at  least  as  coat  Vdm  nothing,  yet,  con* 
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ferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so  much  beloved, 
had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new  lustre  and 
greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  his  se- 
venty-sixth year  he  was  seized  with  a  colick,  which, 
after  having  tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth-day,  Octo- 
ber 19, 1682*.  Some  of  his  last  words  were  ex- 
pressions of  submission '  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
fearlessness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.S. 
Hie  situs  est  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.D. 

Et  miles. 

Anno  1605,  Londini  natus; 

Generosa  familia  apud  Upton 

In  agro  Cestriensi  oriundus. 

Schola  primum  Wintoniensi,  postea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienses  bonis  literis 

Haud  leviter  imbutus ; 

In  urbe  hac  Nordovicensi  medicinam 

Arte  egregia,  et  fcelici  successu  professus ; 

Scriptis  quibus  tituli,  Religio  Medici 

Et  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  aliisque 

Per  orbem  notissimus. 

Vir  prudentissimus,  integerrimus,  doctissimus; 

ObiitOctob.19,1682. 

Pic  posuit  moestissima  conjux 

Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

#  Browne's  Remains.    WbitoCotiU 
VOL-  ly-  cc 
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Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

Lies  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knt.  and  doctor  in  physick, 

Author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  learned  books, 

Who  practised  physick  in  this  city  46  years, 

And  died  Oct.  1682,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  DorothyBrowne,who  had  been  his  affectionate 

Wife  47  years,  caused 'this  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  nothing 
very  remarkable  is  known :  but  his  son,  Edward 
Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1642;  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwich,  became  bachelor  of  physick  at  Cambridge; 
and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton-College,  in 
Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same  degree,  and 
afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1 668,  he  visited  part 
of  Germany;  and  in  the  year  following  made  a 
wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Thes- 
saly ;  where  the  Turkish  sultan  then  kept  his  court 
at  Larissa.  He  afterwards  passed  through  Italy* 
His  skill  in  natural  history  made  him  particularly 
attentive  to  mines  and  metallurgy.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn he  published  an  account  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  passed;  which  I  have  heard 
commended  by  a  learned  traveller,  who  has  visited 
many  places  after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous 
and  exact  veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever 
it  may  contribute  to  t\ie  u&Vxxrc&act.  o€  a  naturalist,  I 
cannot  recommend  it  aa  YfaeYj  to  %vs*  \oa&i^8*» 
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sure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be  that  the 
world  is  very  uniform*  and  therefore  he  who  is  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few  novelties 
to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by  the  train  of 
his  studies,  led  to  enquire  most  after  those  things 
by  which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  little  af- 
fected; a  great  part  of  his  book  seems  to  contain 
very  unimportant  accounts  of  his  passage  from  one 
place  where  he  saw  little,  to  another  where  he  saw 
no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physick  in  Lon- 
don; was  made  physician  first  to  Charles  II.,  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name  to  those 
of  many  other  eminent  men,  in  "  a  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was  first  censor,  then  elect, 
and  treasurer  of  the  college  ofphysicians ;  of  which, 
in  1705,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  held  his  of- 
fice till  in  1708,  he  died  in  a  degree  of  estimation 
suitable  to  a  man  so  variously  accomplished,  that 
King  Charles  had  honoured  him  with  this  panegy- 
rick,  that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  col- 
lege, and  as  well-bred  as  any  of  the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  part 
breaks  forth  into  publick  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in 
domestick  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which  have 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  perform- 
ances, may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated;  but  silent  excellencies  are  soon  forgot- 
ten; and  those  minute  peculiarities  which  discrim- 
inate every  man  from  all  others,  if  they  are  not  re- 
corded by  those  whom  personal  knowledge  enables 
to  observe  them,  are  irrecoverably  lost.  This  mu- 
tilation of  character  must  have  nap\>ene&t  tomhy^ 
ttumy  ethers,  to  Sir  Thomas  Biovme,  Yva&  Sx.  w<tf 
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been  delineated  by  his  friend,  Mr.Whitefoot,  "who 
esteemed  it  an  especial  favour  of  Providence,  to 
have  had  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him  for 
two-thirds  of  his  life."  Part  of  his  observations  I 
shall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  complexion 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name ;  his  stature 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor 
lean,  but  iv<rdpxos. 

"  In  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  aversion  to 
all  finery,  and  affected  plainness  both  in  the  fashion 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak,  or  boots, 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always  very 
warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  do,  though 
he  never  loaded  himself  with  such  a  multitude  of 
garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Augustus,  enough 
to  clothe  a  good  family. 

"  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was  much 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world:  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much : 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  his 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  had 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  minute  and 
exact  geographical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mine- 
rals, plants,  and  animals.  He  was  so  curious  a 
botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  distinctions,  he 
made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  equally  use- 
ful as  entertaining. 

"  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that  of 

Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tenacious, 

insomuch  as  he  remetnbexed  all  that  was  remarka- 

hle  in  any  book  that  Vie  \\aA  tc&&\  %xA  \K*.<s&i 
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knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever  seen  at  any 
distance  of  time,  but  remembered  the  circumstances 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  particular  discourses  and 
speecnes. 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  thing 
that  was  acute  and  pungent;  he  had  read  most  of 
the  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  wherein  his  ob- 
servations were  singular,  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  readers;  he  was  excellent  company  when 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more  light  than 
heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"  He  had  no  despotical  power  over  his  affections 
and  passions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  original  per- 
fection, forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  .the  use  of  it), 
but  as  large  a  political  power  over  them,  as  any 
Stoick,  or  man  of  his  time;  whereof  he  gave  so 
great  experiment,  that  he  hath  very  rarely  been 
known  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
The  strongest  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible,  were  under  the  con- 
troul  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is  one 
of  them,  being  the  only  product  either  of  ignorance 
or  uncommon  knowledge,  he  had  more  and  less  than 
other  men,  upon  the  same  account  of  his  know- 
ing more  than  others;  so  that  though  he  met  with 
many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not  so  much  as 
others  do. 

"  He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheerful 
but  rarely  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate;  seldom 
heard  to  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
natural,  without  affectation. 

"  His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  nat\iT«\\^Vwa^ 
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blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occasion, 
and  oft  discovered  without  any  observable  cause. 

"  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  deceiv- 
ed in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his  com- 
pany, noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his  aspect 
and  conversation;  so  free  from  loquacity  or  much 
talkativeness,  that  he  was  sometimes  difficult  to  be 
engaged  in  any  discourse;  though  when  he  was  so, 
it  was  always  singular,  and  never  trite  or  vulgar. 
Parsimonious  in  nothing  but  his  time,  whereof  he 
made  as  much  improvement,  with  as  little  loss  as 
any  man  in  it :  when  he  had  any  to  spare  from  his 
drudging  practice,  he  was  scarce  patient  of  any  di- 
version from  his  study;  so  impatient  of  sloth  and 
idleness,  that  he  would  say  he  could  not  do  no- 
thing. 

"  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
languages ;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter's  Bible,  which 
he  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek  he  under- 
stood critically;  the  Oriental  languages,  which  ne- 
ver were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he 
thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  answer  the 
time  and  pains  of  learning  them;  yet  had  so  great 
a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  tKem,  viz.  the  He- 
brew, consecrated  to  the  oracles  of  God,  that  he 
was  not  content  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  it;  though 
very  little  of  his  science  is  to  be  found  in  any  books 
of  that  primitive  language.  And  though  much  is 
said  to  be  written  in  the  derivative  idioms  of  that 
tongue,  especially  the  Arabick,  yet  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  translations,  wherein  he  found  nothing  ad- 
mirable. 

"  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
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:h  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book;  written 
a  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  Me- 
wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
ngland,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world, 
id  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the  pub- 
service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not  with* 

by  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacrament 
is  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the  best 
liah  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  liberal  ap- 
se; and  delighted  not  in  controversies.  In  his 
sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about  a  week's 
i,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colick,  besides  a 
inual  fever,  with  as  much  patience  as  hath  been 
,  in  any  man,  without  any  pretence  of  Stoical 
by,  animosity,  or  vanity  of  not  being  concern- 
bereat,  or  suffering  no  impeachment  of  happi- 
. — Nihil  agis,  dolor. 

His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
Mophy,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
a  meek  and  holy  submission  thereunto,  which 
zpressed  in  few  words.   I  visited  him  near  his 

when  he  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
h ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him  were, 
lee  some  expressions  of  dearness,  that  he  did 
iy  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  without 
:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king  of  ter- 
in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  in  the  de- 
e  of  patients ;  but,  when  his  own  turn  came, 
ubmitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  religious 

He  might  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Galenus  opes,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  that 
d  have  afforded  it.     But  his  indulgence  wwl 
dity  to  his  children,  especially  \n  tifcext  vcw&*<, 
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two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of  his 
daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a  little. 
He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments  and  in 
his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no  great 
estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained  by  his 
own  industry. 

"  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  observation! 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
privy  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous  Pa- 
dre Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it  he 
excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastick,  wherein  he  was  sel- 
dom mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  publick 
as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  presages  or 
superstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier  years 
had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was  in  die 
latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controversies.  To 
play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  established  tenets,  to  subtilize  objections,  and 
elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  of  youthful  vani- 
ty, of  which  maturer  experience  commonly  repents. 
There  is  a  time  when  every  man  is  weary  of  raising 
difficulties  only  to  task  himself  with  the  solution, 
and  desires  to  enjoy  truth  without  the  labour  or 
hazard  of  contest.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
method  of  encountering  these  troublesome  irrup- 
tions of  scepticism,  with  which  inquisitive  minds 
are  frequently  harassed,  than  that  which  Browne 
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declares  himself  to  have  taken:  "  If  there  arise 
any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them;  or  at 
least  defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judgment, 
and  more  manly  reason,  be  able  to  resolve  them: 
for  I  perceive,  every  man's  reason  is  his  best  (Edi- 
pus,  and  will,  upon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way 
to  loose  those  bonds,  wherewith  the  subtilties  of 
error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
judgments." 

.  The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed  and 
enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  Religio  Medici; 
in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's  testimony, 
that  the  author,  though  no  very  sparing  panegyrist 
of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth,  with  re- 
spect to  his  attainments  or  visible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret  vir- 
tues, which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  without 
the  knowledge  of  others ;  and  may  sometimes  as- 
sume to  himself,  without  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr.Watts, 
as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that,  after  a 
long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares  himself 
to  have  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin  of  pride." 
A  perusal  of  the  Religio  Medici  will  not  much 
contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the  author's  ex- 
emption from  this  father-sin :  pride  is  a  vice,  which 
pride  itself  inclines  every  man  to  find  in  others, 
and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estimating  our 
own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and  therefore, 
when  Browne  shews  himself  persuaded,  that  "  he 
could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or  with  a  few 
groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am  not  &wte\ha&. 
he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon  powers  ot  esciitaa&- 


ff:;*:  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  1 

f''$  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  d 
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S "  it  has  appeared  that  our  author's  fortitude 

g  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

'*■  It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remar 

the  Religio  Medici,  that  "  the  author  was  y 
jjj ";s  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better 

|{  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  h 

a;  ated  by  a  testimony  givenj  to  the  continui 

his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  1 
from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyri 
■J  temptation  to  flattery. 

i .  But  it  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  bu 

own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the 
of  posterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
prived  while  learning  shall  have  any  re 
.y]  among  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in  ¥ 

r'^  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce  a 

-*  rii  of  knowledge,  profane  or  sacred,  abstruse 

•».  -  erant.  which  he  does  not  aDDear  to  have  cu 
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he  lost  one  by  grasping  another.  Ttis  memory  sup- 
plied him  with  so  many  illustrations,  parallel  or 
dependent  notions,  that  he  was  always  starting  in- 
to collateral  considerations :  but  the  spirit  and  vi- 
gour of  his  pursuit  always  gives  delight ;  and  the 
reader  follows  him,  without  reluctance,  through  his 
mazes,  in  themselves  flowery  and  pleasing,  and 
ending  at  the  point  originally  in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellencies  and  great  faults, 
magna  virtutes,  nee  minora  vitia,  is  the  poesy," 
says  our  author,  "  of  the  best  natures."  This  poe- 
sy may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of  Browne ; 
it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged ;  it  is  learned,  but  pe- 
dantick;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure;  it  strikes,  but 
does  not  please;  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure: 
hit  tropes  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth. 
He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  language  began  to 
lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer 
as  a  subject  on  which  he  might  try  his  plastick 
skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
Milton,  in  consequence  of  this  encroaching  licence, 
began  to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom :  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  less  disturbance  to  our  structures 
in  phraseology,  yet  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic 
irords;  many,  indeed,  useful  and  significant,  which, 
f  rejected,  must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution, 
tucb  as  commensality  for  the  state  of  many  living 
it  the  same  table;  but  many  superfluous,  as  a  pa- 
alogical  for  an  unreasonable  doubt ;  and  some  so 
rfweure,  that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than 
atplain  it,  as  arthritical  analogies,  fdr  parts  that 
erve  some  animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  roany\a^ua%o&% 
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a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  toge- 
ther from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence 
into  the  service  of  another.  He  must,  however,  be 
confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosophical  dic- 
tion; and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words  and 
expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  he  had  uncom- 
mon sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to  express  in 
many  words  that  idea  for  which  any  language 
could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  his  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing,  and 
his  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  verba  ardentia, 
forcible  expressions,  which  he  would  never  have 
found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost  verge  of  pro- 
priety; and  flights  which  would  never  have  been 
reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little  fear  of  the 
shame  of  falling. 

There1  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the  writ- 
ings of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the  ani- 
madversions of  criticism.  There  are  passages  from 
which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  rank  him 
among  deists,  and  others  among  atheists.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  guess  how  any  such  conclusion 
should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shewn  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlarge  the 
catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has  no 
just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and  yet 
none  harass  those  minds  which  they  can  influence, 
with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to  adopt  their 
opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  own  doctrines,  they  are  desirous  to  gain  die 
attestation  of  another  understanding:  and  indus- 
triously labour  to  win  a  Tptoa&ste,  «&d  eagerly  catch 
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at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignify  their  sect  with 
a  celebrated  name*. 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cautious 
conversation,  and  religious  asperity*  Among  these, 
it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in  their 
heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which  their 
most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared  to  claim, 
or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle  paradox, 
an  indecent  jest,  an  unreasonable  objection,  are 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men,  to  efface  a 
name  from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to  exclude  a 
soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men  are  so  watch- 
ful to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom  much  care  to 
look  for  favourable  interpretations  of  ambiguities, 
to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life  against  single  fail- 
ures, or  to  know  how  soon  any  slip  of  inadvertency 
has  been  expiated  by  sorrow  and  retraction ;  but 
let  fly  their  fulminations,  without  mercy  or  pru- 
dence, against  slight  offences  or  casual  temerities, 
against  crimes  never  committed,  or  immediately 
repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  the  defici- 
ency of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  cause  less 
invidious,  by  shewing  numbers  on  his  side :  he  will, 
therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he  reforms 
his  principles.  But  the  zealot  should  recollect, 
that  he  is  labouring  by  this  frequency  of  excom- 
munication, against  his  own  cause,  and  voluntarily 
adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of  truth.     It  must 

*  Therefore  no  hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures. 
For  so  their  staggering  thoughts  are  com^te&. 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doubt  assures*    TKtw». 
vol,  iv,  U  d 
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always  be  the  condition  of  a  great  part  oi  man- 
kind to  reject  and  embrace  tenets  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  those  whom  they  think  wiser  than  them- 
selves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addition  of  every  name 
to  infidelity  in  some  degree  invalidates  that  argu- 
ment upon  which  the  religion  of  multitudes  is  ne- 
cessarily founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essentials 
of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eagerly  dis- 
pute, and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  another: 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  therefore, 
enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and  temper 
their  orthodoxy  with  charity ;  that  charity,  without 
which  orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that  "  thinketh 
no  evil,"  but  "  hopeth  all  things,"  and  "endureth 
all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among  the 
contemners  of  religion,  by  the  fury  of  its  friends, 
or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no  difficult  task 
to  replace  him  among  the  most  zealous  professors 
of  Christianity.     He  may,  perhaps,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  imagination,  have  hazarded  an  expression, 
which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults  may  interpret  into 
heresy,  if  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
course; but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be  opposed  to  vo- 
lumes;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to  be  found, 
whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that  has  so  fre- 
quently testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred  writings, 
has  appealed  to  them  with  such  unlimited  submis- 
sion, or  mentioned  them  with  such  unvaried  re- 
verence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he  should 

be  placed  without  the  pa\e  of!  CVvTistianity,  who  de- 

"hres,  "  tffat  he  assumes  the  Yvoww»sS&fe  sfc^te  ^ 
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a  Christian,"  not  because  it  is  "  the  religion  of  his 
country,"  but  because  "  having  in  his  riper  years 
and  confirmed  judgment  seen  and  examined  all,  he 
finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace, 
and  the  law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other 
name  but  this :"  who  to  specify  his  persuasion  yet 
more,  tells  us,  that  "  he  is  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the 
apostles  disseminated,  the  fathers  authorised,  and 
the  martyrs  confirmed;"  who,  though  "  paradoxi- 
cal in  philosophy,  loves  in  divinity  to  keep  the 
beaten  road;  and  pleases  himself  that  he  has  no 
taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or  error  r"  to  whom,  "  where 
the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  Church  is  a  text;  where 
that  speaks,  'tis  but  a  comment;" and  who  uses  not 
4t  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  but  where  there 
is  a  joint  silence  of  both:  who  blesses  himself,  that 
he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith  had 
been  thrust  upon  him;  but  enjoys  that  greater 
blessing,  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw 
not."  He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect 
of  faith,  who  "  believes  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory :"  and  who  affirms  that  "  this  is  not 
much  to  believe ;"  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history ;"  and  that  "  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief."  Nor  can 
contempt  of  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of  religion 
be  imputed  to  him,  who  doubts,  whether  a  good 
man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ;  and  "  who 
would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than  a  church." 
The  opinions  of  every  man  must\>e\ej&r&fc&  We&> 
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bimself :  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest  to  trust 
the  evidence  of  others.  Where  tfcese  testimonies 
concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical  certainty  can 
be  obtained ;  and  they  apparently  concur  to  prove, 
that  Browne  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and 
died  in  confidence  of  his  mercy. 


ASCHAM*. 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom  re- 
counted: but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
fate  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the  learn- 
ed master  of  Westminster-school,  who  devoted  an 
oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt  either  avoided 
the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or  thought  domestick 
occurrences  unworthy  of  his  notice;  or,  preferring 
the  character  of  an  orator  to  that  of  an  historian, 
selected  only  such  particulars  as  he  could  best  ex- 
press or  most  happily  embellish.  His  narrative  is 
therefore  scanty,  and  I  know  not  by  what  materi- 
als it  can  now  be  amplified. 

Roger  Ascham  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at 
Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near 

*  First  printed  before  his  Works,  4to.  published  by 
1763.     H. 
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Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above  the 
vulgar.  His  father,  John  Ascham,  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop;  and  in  that  age, 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regularly  formed  by  menial  services 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous  re- 
putation. Margaret  Ascham,  his  wife,  is  said  to 
have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  families,  but 
her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had  three 
sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest,  and  some 
daughters;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  progeny 
more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be  mentioned? 
They  lived  married  sixty-seven  years,  and  at  last 
died  together  almost  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day. 

Roger,  having  passed  his  first  years  under  the 
care  of  his  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Antony  Wingfield,  who  maintained  him,  and  com- 
mitted his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to 
the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestick  tutor.  He  very 
early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for  literature 
by  an  eager  perusal  of  English  books ;  and  hav- 
ing passed  happily  through  the  scholastick  rudi- 
ments, was  put,  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wingfield, 
to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when  the 
last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world  was 
filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or  anx- 
iety. The  destruction  of  the  Cons  tan  tinopoli  tan 
empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their  language 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the  art  of  print- 
ing had  made  the  books  easily  attainable,  &wdG\^V. 
now  began  to  be  taught  in  EngVatvd.    ?V\\o.  <\<»- 
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trines  of  Luther  bad  already  filled  all  the  nations 
of  the  Romish  communion  with  controversy  and 
dissention.  New  studies  of  literature,  and  new 
tenets  of  religion,  found  employment  for  all  who 
were  desirous  of  truth,  or  ambitious  of  fame. 
Learning  was  at  that  time  prosecuted  with  that  ea- 
gerness and  perseverance  which  in  this  age  of  in- 
difference and  dissipation  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
To  teach  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  business  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  academical  life;  and  an  emula- 
tion of  study  was  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to 
which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes  many  ad- 
vantages, without  remembering  or  knowing  its  be- 
nefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and, 
immediately  upon  his  admission  into  the  college, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Those  who 
were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were  often  no 
great  friends  to  the  old  religion;  and  Ascham,  as 
he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a  Protestant.  The 
Reformation  was  not  yet  begun,  disaffection  to 
Popery  was  considered  as  a  crime  justly  punished 
by  exclusion  from  favour  and  preferment,  and  was 
not  yet  openly  professed,  though  superstition  was 
gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the  publick.  The 
study  of  Greek  was  reputable  enough,  and  Ascham 
pursued  it  with  diligence  and  success  equally  con- 
spicuous. He  thought  a  language  might  be  most 
easily  learned  by  teaching  it;  and  when  he  had  ob- 
tained some  proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures, 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were 
desirous  of  instruction.  His  industry  was  much 
encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence 
nt  that  time,  though  I  kwovi  wottaaxYfetas.  left 
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any  monuments  behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude 
of  his  friends  and  scholars  has  bestowed.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning, 
and  particularly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  as- 
suring him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  pre- 
served an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  know- 
ledge by  explaining  one  of  JSsop's  fables  to  a  boy, 
than  by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained 
by  another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534,  Fe- 
bruary 1 8,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age:  a  time 
of  life  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to  enter 
the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  of  education  then  in  use,  had 
nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity.  On  the  23d 
of  March  following,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
college,  which  election  he  considered  as  a  second 
birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the  college,  a 
man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  "  meanly  learned  himself, 
but  no  mean  encourager  of  learning  in  others," 
clandestinely  promoted  his  election,  though  he 
openly  seemed  first  to  oppose  it,  and  afterwards  to 
censure  it,  because  Ascham  was  known  to  favour 
the  new  opinions ;  and  the  master  himself  was  ac- 
cused of  giving  an  unjust  preference  to  the  Nor- 
thern men,  one  of  the  factions  into  which  this  na- 
tion was  divided,  before  we  could  find  any  more 
important  reason  of  dissention,  than  that  some  were 
born  on  the  Northern  and  some  on  the  Southern 
side  of  Trent.  Any  cause  is  sufficient  for  a  quar- 
rel; and  the  zealots  of  the  North  and  South  lived 
long  in  such  animosity,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary at  Oxford  to  keep  them  quiet  by  chusing  one 
proctor  every  year  from  each. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Dependance,  though  in  those  days  it 
was  more  common,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  free 
from  discontent;  and  therefore  he  that  was  releas- 
ed from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced.  The  dan- 
ger is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  patron  may 
not  leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  benefactor.  Of 
this  forgetfulness  Ascham  cannot  be  accused;  for 
he  is  recorded  to  have  preserved  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  reverence  for  Wingfield,  and  to 
have  never  grown  weary  of  recounting  his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  resort- 
ed to  his  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers  ex- 
plained. He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other  ac- 
complishments. By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he  had 
learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mechanical  art 
of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be  cultivated  among 
us,  and  in  which  we  now  surpass  all  other  nations. 
He  not  only  wrote  his  pages  with  neatness,  but 
embellished  them  with  elegant  draughts  and  illu- 
minations; an  art  at  that  time  so  highly  valued, 
that  it  contributed  much  both  to  his  fame  and  his 
fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1 537,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publickly  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty, 
however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gain  litfle  reverence  or 
obedience;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and  re- 
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gularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily  sup- 
plied that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was  law- 
ful was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tutors  had 
still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence ;  and  among  them 
William  Grindal  was  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
by  Cheke's  recommendation,  he  was  called  to  court 
as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek ; 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub- 
lick  purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  then 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  af- 
terwards founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain  Greek 
authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pronun- 
ciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  restor- 
ed, about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  and  made 
some  cautious  struggles  for  the  common  practice, 
which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his  antagonists  did 
not  permit  him  to  defend  very  publickly,  or  with 
much  vehemence :  nor  were  they  long  his  antago- 
nists :  for  either  his  affection  for  their  merit,  or  his 
conviction  of  the  cogency  of  their  arguments,  soon 
changed  his  opinion  and  his  practice,  and  he  ad- 
hered ever  after  to  their  method  of  uttaaxvofc* 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  ^Nfc  *► 
'rcuwatantial  account ;   something  oi  \t  Tfc«3  \* 
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*  as  little  qualifications  must  often  bring  gre 

'?g  ties  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  tl 

ourable  employment  not  less  by  the  neatnet 

hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

%  However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was 

\         ways  immured  in  his  chamber;  but,  being 

dinary,  and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  nece 

spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  mij 

relieve  him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.   His 

ite  amusement  was  archery,  in  which  he  s] 

in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much  tu 

§tt-  those  whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues  n 

1'^..  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kindness 

:A*         him  always  worthily  employed,  did  not  sci 

£P',         censure  his  practice,  as  unsuitable  toair 

fessing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad  exam 

place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  on 
t  *'  reasons  for  whirli  he  nuhlished.  in  1544.  his 
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guage,  and  of  whom  he  complains,  that  they  were 
made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  education,  but  by  ar- 
rogance and  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.  He 
has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent, 
salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion ;  and  if  his 
precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only  shown, 
by  one  example  among  many,  how  little  the  hand 
can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  little  intelligence 
can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art,  practice 
is  much;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  almost  the 
whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn  against  er- 
ror: it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained  the 
battle  of  Agincourt;  a  weapon  which,  when  handled 
by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops  were  able 
to  resist.  We  were  not  only  abler  of  body  than 
the  French,  and  therefore  superior. in  the  use  of 
arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  with  which  they  are  handled,  but  the  na- 
tional practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  for  prizes, 
by  which  every  man  was  inured  to  archery  from 
his  infancy,  gave  us  insuperable  advantage,  the 
bow  requiring  more  practice  to  skilful  use  than  any 
other  instrument  of  offence. 

Fire-arras  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  and  though 
battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  in  use,  I  know 
not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed  with  hand- 
guns when  the  "  Toxophilus"  was  first  published. 
They  were  soon  after  used  by  the  Spanish  ttoons, 
whom  other  nations  made  haste  to  \m\taX&\  \ra*» 
how  little  they  could  yet  effect,  wift  \>e  uxAfit^Xao^ 
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from  the  account  given  by  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  "  Exercise' for  the  Norfolk  Militia." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and  could 
not  be  fired  without  a  rest;  they  had  match-locks, 
and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball 
and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  great- 
er distance. 

"  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their 
rests  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
muskets  after  them,  for  which  they  were  allowed 
great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  and  because 
they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate,  but 
from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match ;  so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk  as 
ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of  match- 
lock musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried  their 
ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad  belts 
that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung 
several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the  balls  they 
carried  loose  in  a  pouch;  and  they  had  also  a  prim- 
ing-horn hanging  by  their  side. 

"  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  mus- 
kets calivers :  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piece, 
that  could  be  fired  without  a  rest.  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs 
in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan :  over  which  there  was 
a  sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hand 
just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  and  care  leqyivred  to  fit  the  match  pro- 
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perly  to  the  cock,  so  as  to  come  uXfBaafmLy  true 
on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes  nrnrthe  coal, 
and  to  guard  die  pan.  from  the  sparks  that  fell  from 
it.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  also  lost  in  taking 
k  out  of  the  cock,  and  returning  it  between  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the  piece 
was  fired;  and  wet  weather  often  rendered  the 
matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with  very 
little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  long- 
bow was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow  still 
continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually  pre- 
vailing. Sir  John  Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later,  has, 
in  his  History  of  the  Norman  Kings,  endeavoured 
to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer  to  the  mus- 
keteer:  however,  in  the  long  peace  of  King  James, 
the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten.  Guns  have  from 
that  time  been  the  weapons  of  the  English,  as  of 
other  nations,  and,  as  they  are  now  improved,  are 
certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for  writ- 
ing his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to  King 
Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it  may  be 
now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  literature ;  and 
therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior  degrees  of 
excellence,  thought  it  necessary  to  travel  into  other 
countries.  The  purse  of  Ascham  was  not  equal 
to  the  expence  of  peregrination;  and  therefore  he 
hoped  to  have  it  augmented  by  a  pension.  Nor 
was  he  wholly  disappointed ;  for  the  K\n£  tewrct^- 
ed  him  with  an  yearly  payment  of  ten  \K»xn&&. 
A  pension  often  pounds,  granted  >yy  aVm^^ 
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England  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modern 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  enquiry  what  might  be  its  value  at 
that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be  enrich- 
ed by  it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  es- 
timation of  wealth  by  denominated  money;  the 
precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same  propor- 
tion to  real  commodities,  and  the  same  names  in 
different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same  quantity  of 
metal ;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  know  how 
much  money  was  contained  in  any  nominal  sum, 
and  to  find  what  any  supposed  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  would  purchase;  both  which  are  necessary 
to  the  commensuration  of  money,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  proportion  between  the  same  sums  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry's  time  contain- 
ed, as  now,  twenty  shillings ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  enquired  what  twenty  shillings  could  perform. 
Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold  at  that 
time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel;  if  therefore  we 
take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  current  price, 
ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty.  But  here  is 
danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that  age;  and 
if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  common  food,  and 
wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy,  the  value  of 
wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of  other  thing!. 
This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Ascham;  for 
if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat,  we  raise  that  of  his 
pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain:  the  rules 
of  custom,  or  the  oiffetexit  use^a  <&  «xti&ra&\&% 
make  that  revenue  little  ax  oraUTsvfcY*\s*^\fc^gM& 
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at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want.  In  some  ages,  not.  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
age  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegancies  and  ex- 
pences  of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown :  com- 
merce had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity  through 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  character 
of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and  required  no 
splendour  to  support  it.  His  pension,  therefore, 
reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he  could  sup- 
ply, and  the  wants  from  which  he  was  exempt,  may 
be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year;  which,  added  to  the  income 
of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough  above  distress. 

This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  an  yearly  pension ;  how  much 
we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about  this  time 
employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to 
write  a  fine  hand ;  and,  among  others,  Henry  and 
Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  refor- 
mation of  religion  being  now  openly  prosecuted  by 
King  Edward  and  his  council,  Ascham,  who  was 
known  to  favour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  Yv\&  ^QRr 
gjon,  and  cdntinued  at  Cambridge,  vi\iete\&fc  wre& 
m  great  familiarity  with  Bucer,  T?ho  YraA  >ae«&  <sK 
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ed  from  Germany  to  the  professorship  of  divinity. 
But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an  end ;  for  in  1 548 
his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, died,  and  the  princess,  who  had  already  some 
acquaintance  with  Ascham,  called  him  from  his 
college  to  direct  her  studies.     He  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, as  we  may  easily  believe,  with  readiness,  and 
for  two  years  instructed  her  with  great  diligence; 
but  then,  being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her  do- 
mesticks,  perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life, 
he  left  her  without  her  consent,  and  returned  to 
the  university.     Of  this  precipitation  he  long  re- 
pented; and,  as  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
disrespect  cannot  easily  iorgive  it,  he  probably  felt 
the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  place,  and  his 
old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter  from 
the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who  was  to  be 
dispatched  as  ambassador  into  Germany.  In  his 
return  to  London  he  paid  that  memorable  visit  to 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he  found  her  reading  the 
Phcedo  in  Greek,  as  he  has  related  in  his  School- 
master. 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisine  to 
Germany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
country,  making  observations  upon  all  that  appear- 
ed worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  contracting  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  learning.     To  his  corres- 
pondent Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmius  was 
not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  friends  never 
saw  each  other.     During  the  course  of  this  embas- 
sy, Ascham  undertook  to  \m\rcove  Morisine  in 
Greek,  and  for  four  da^s  V&i&fe'*«dL  ^k$oks*1 
some  passages  in  Rexo&ot\)&  *n«ts  m^ttco^  «& 
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more  than  two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Eu- 
ripides every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him  like- 
wise some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  On 
the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  business, 
and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  digested  his  re- 
marks, and  wrote  private  letters  to  his  friends  in 
England,  and  particularly  to  those  of  his  college, 
whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perseverance  in 
study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  novelty  which 
his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  pub- 
lick  station,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  pri- 
vate study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  choice  has  been  always 
disputed;  and  in  the  contrariety  of  human  inter- 
ests and  dispositions,  the  controversy  will  not  easi- 
ly be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  men- 
tions in  his  Schoolmaster  with  great  severity  the 
vices  of  Venice.  He  was  desirous  of  visiting  Trent 
while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the  scantiness 
of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  "  Report  and  Dis- 
course of  the  Affairs  in  Germany,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and  judicious, 
and  recounts  many  particularities  which  are  lost  in 
the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to  the 
ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and 
which  is  now  a  very  valuable  specimen  of  genuine 
English. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553,  the  Re- 
formation was  stopped,  Morisine  was  recalled,  and 
Ascham's  pension  and  hopes  were  at  an  ecA.    \\& 
therefore  retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a  atoftfc  o£  &&- 
appointment  and  despair,  which  Yiia  \>\o%t*\toet  \*»s 
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endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain  of 
plaintive  declamation.     "  He  was  deprived  of  all 
his  support,"  says  Graunt,  "  stripped  of  his  pen- 
sion, and  cut  off  from  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that  he  had 
NEC  Prjemia  nec  Pk£dia,  neither  pension  nor 
estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge/'     There  is 
no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account  either  of 
good  or  evil.     The  truth  is,  that  Ascham  still  had 
in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  more  knowledge  and  higher  reputation. 
But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  academical  retire- 
ment, he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
and  festivities  of  publick  life,  to  return  with  a  good 
will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  expect- 
ed; and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  the  his- 
torian, better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  during 
his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin  se- 
cretary to  King  Edward;  and  by  the  interest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  instated 
in  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
salary  of  £20  a-year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employment, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  his  abilities 
and  diligence,  by  composing  and  transcribing  with 
his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-seven  letters 
to  princes  and  personages,  of  whom  cardinals 
were  the  lowest. 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
hold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Queen  Ma- 
ry's court,  it  must  \>e  Nenj  t&\nk&  \»  \uapoe. 
Cheke,  as  is  well  knovm,  vm  c.otk<$^r&  \&*t&- 
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cantation;  and  why  Ascham  was  spared,  cannot 
now  be  discovered.     Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the 
transactions  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  must  have 
been  well  enough  remembered,  declares  that  As- 
cham  always  made  open  profession  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  that  Engles field  and  others  often  endea- 
voured to  incite  Gardiner  against  him,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt:  yet  he  al- 
lows, that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  temporization 
and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  reputation. 
The  author  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  conjec- 
tures, that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  innocence  arid 
usefulness;  that  it  would  have  been  unpopular  to 
attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  censure,  and  that  the 
loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have  been  easily  supplied. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  morality  was  never  suffered  in 
the  days  of  persecution  to  protect  heresy :  nor  are 
we  sure  that  Ascham  was  more  clear  from  common 
failings  than  those  who  suffered  more;  and  what- 
ever might  be  his  abilities,  they  were  not  so  neces- 
sary, but  Gardiner  could  have  easily  filled  his 
place  with  another  secretary.     Nothing  is  more 
vain,  than  at  a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives 
of  discrimination  and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer, 
having  considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged 
at  last  to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  pri- 
vate affections. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne;  and  of  many  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one?    He  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  that  peace  which  he 
was  suffered  to  enjoy;  a  mode  of  toe\iaV\o\a  ^aafc 
seldom  fails  to  produce  security.    We  \\a&\^« 
abroad  in  the  last  years  of  KingEtowrad*  «cA>o 
at  least  given  no  recent  offence-     He  via*  wM* 


larly  eminent  lor  his  skill  in  .Latin,  who 
highly  of  Ascham's  style;  ofwhich  it  ia  n< 
siderable  proof,  that  when  Pole  was  des 
communicating  a  speech  made  by  himse] 
gate,  in  parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  emplo 
chain  to  translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  piotf 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  com 
ed  by  the  queen  herself,  so  that  he  had  nc 
of  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence  am 
cution :  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mender 
in  1558,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
He  was  continued  in  his  former  employme 
the  same  stipend :  but,  though  he  was  dail; 
ted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  assisted 
vate  studies,  and  partook  of  her  diversions 
times  read  to  her  in  the  learned  langua$ 
sometimes  played  with  her  at  draughts  ant 
he  added  nothing  to  his  twenty  pounds  a-j 
the  prebend  of  \jf  cstwang  in  the  church  01 
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odigality  of  kindness  a  man  who  had  formerly 
serted  her,  and  whom  she  might  still  suspect  of 
rving  rather  for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt 
ert8  his  rhetorical  powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's 
iinterestedness  and  contempt  of  money;  and 
Glares,  that  though  he  was  often  reproached  by 
i  friends  with  neglect  of  his  own  interest,  he 
ver  would  ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refused 
i  presents  which  his  office  or  imagined  interest 
luced  any  to  offer  him.  Camden,  however,  un- 
ites the  narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love 
'  dice  and  cock-fights:  and  Graunt,  forgetting 
mself,  allows  that  Ascham  was  sometimes' thrown 
to  sgonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It 
ay  be  easily  discovered  from  his  Schoolmaster, 
at  he  felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to 
pply  them ;  and  we  are  left  to  suspect  that  he 
ewed  his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  at 
ay.  If  this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse 
lizabetb,  who  knew  the  domestick  character  of 
ar  servants,  if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who 
u  lavish  of  a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  ceconomy,  it  were 
decent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory  of 
man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but  whose 
arning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by  whose 
;ceDencies  many  may  be  improved,  while  him- 
If  only  suffered  by  his  faults. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in  1563, 
j  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to  write 
e  Schoolmaster,  a  treatise  on  education,  upon  an 
icaaion  which  he  relates  in  the  begvivtvm^  eft  xkfc 
ok, 

Vbm  work,  though  begun  with  ataedty*  VsvVo^ 
considerable  reward,  was  interrupted  Vl  ** 


;  ,r  xiiis  uf auiie  ue  cumpieieu,  uuiuiu  uui 

I  ■    ■  for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives 

,;  so  hastily  in  such  numbers  to  the  press,  in 

of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  them  from  i 
;m\*  ;  printers  gave  little  fi>T  a  copy,  and,  if  we 

^jiil  lieve  the  tale  of  Raleigh's  history,  were 

;;'■}'  *..  ward  to  print  what  was  offered  them  for 

;:  u  f    I  Ascham's  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  h 

/S'rr    [  and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Ceci 

widow. 


if        ■ 


i3Ljf  Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigoroi 

1  and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  diver 

'  his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  € 


U* 


tary  thought.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  1 

{ \  f! '  '  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applic 

}>'''  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and 

;■■:?■  ■■              read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.     He 

;.rf  !  :               some  years  hectically  feverish;    and,  th 

■■'- ;  '               found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  i 

I, ; '  tained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health. 
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ie  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of  a  era- 
He.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found  it 
rain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  prepared  to 
|ie  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a  true  Christ- 
an*  He  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  Gravet, 
pica?  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned 
lean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave  ample  testimony  to 
the  decency  and  devotion  of  his  concluding  life. 
(Ie  frequently  testified  his  desire  of  that  dissolution 
phich  he  soon  obtained.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

.  Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 
course  of  life,  much  might  yet  have  been  expected 
from  him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for  much 
from  others:  but  his  abilities  and  his  wants  were 
at  an  end  together;  and  who  can  determine,  whe- 
ther he  was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  rescued 
from  calamities?  He  appears  ta  have  been  not 
much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 
His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he  delighted 
in  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  was  probably 
not  much  inclined  to  business.     This  may  be  sus- 

Kted  from  the  paucity  of  his  writings.     He  has 
little  behind  him;  and  of  that  little,  nothing 
was  published  by  himself  but  the  Toxophilus,  and 
the  account  of  Germany.     The  Schoolmaster  was 
printed  by  his  widow ;  and  the  epistles  were  col- 
lected by  Graunt,  who  dedicated  them  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  his  son,  Giles  Ascham,  to  her  pa- 
tronage.    The  dedication  was  not  lost:  the  yo\m^ 
man  was  made,  by  the  queen's  mandate,  feWcrw 
of  a  college  In  Cambridge,  where  he  obtamed-cau- 
iderable  reputation.     What  was  the  effect  oi  V\« 
utow'i  dedication  to  Cecil,  is  not  knovm;  \t  *** 
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be  hoped  that  Asoham's  works  obtained  for  hi* 
family,  after  his  decease,  that  support  which  he  did 
not  in  his  life  very  plenteously  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  vwth  less  merit 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  him 
honour  in  any  country;  and  among  us  it  may  just- 
ly call  for  that  reverence  which  all  nations  owe  to 
those  who  first  rouse  them  from  ignorance,  and 
kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature.  Of  his. 
manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his  own  tes- 
timony, and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Those 
who  mention  him  allow  him  many  virtues.  His 
courtesy,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  are  celebrat- 
ed; and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  in  his 
own  language  till  Mr.  Upton  published  his  School' 
master  with  learned  notes.  His  other  poems  were 
read  only  by  those  few  who  delight  in  obsolete 
books ;  but  as  they  are  now  collected  into  one  vo- 
lume, with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never  print- 
ed before,  the  publick  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compencing  the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascham 
the  reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and  his 
eloquence. 
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LETTER  I.    To  Mr.  James  Elphinston. 

Sept.  25th,  1750. 

DEAR  SIR,  r  9 

You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I 
have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom 
therefore  I  must  soon  loose,  unless  it  please  God 
that  she  rather  should  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the 
letters  in  which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to 
Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  read  them  with  tears ;  but  tears 
are  neither  to  you,  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use,. 
when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid. 
The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from  use- 
less grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  vir- 
tues, of  which  we  are  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can  con- 
fer upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  ele- 
vate his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still  per- 
form, if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory  of  her 
life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
useful,  wise,  and  innocent;  and  a 'death  resigned, 
peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  m^vwv^ 
that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  derive  ^ovx  *»> 
f  f  * 
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hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by  obey- 
ing her  precepts;  and  that  she  may,  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  example  have 
contributed.  Whether  this  be  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is, 
indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of  God: 
yet,  surely,  there  is  something  pleasing  in  the  be- 
lief, that  our  separation  from  those,  whom  we  love, 
is  merely  corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incite- 
ment to  virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  pro- 
bable, that  that  union,* which  has  received  the  di- 
vine approbation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may,  in 
some  degree,  continue  her  presence.  If  you  write 
down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her  from 
your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with  great 
pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of  sooth- 
ing recollection,  when  time  shall  remove  her  yet 
farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured 
to  veneration.  To  this,  however  painful  for  the 
present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time  to  come;  for 
all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is  sincerely  wished 
you  by, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnsok. 


LETTER.  II.     To  Mrs.  Thrale.  _^  j| 

London*  Autt  *  \&*  1765. 

MADAM,  ° 

rp  you  have  reafly  so  good  sxv  o^yuskv  «&  \s&** 
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you  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
you  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.  Thrale's  company ; 
or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first,  how  eager- 
ly I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of  pleasure,  by 
coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  dismiss 
my  work  from  my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be  the 
end  of  my  present  business.  When  business  is 
done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  and  where  should 
pleasure  be  sought,  but  under  Mrs.  Thrale's 
influence? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suffer  so  much,  and  by  which  I  suffer  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am  mend- 
ing, and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be,  dear 
Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  III.     To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  July  20,1767. 

MADAM) 

Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing  that 
withdraws  my  affections  from  the  friends  whom  I 
left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less  desirous  of  re- 
posing at  that  place  which  your  kindness  and  Mr. 
Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  my  home. 

Miss  Lucy*  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many  excel- 
lencies very  noble  and  resplendent,  though  a  little 
discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.     Every  thing  else 

*  MiM  Locy  Porter,  daughter  to  Dr.  Johnsonta  mfe  \yj  *. 
former  hndhondL 

r  F  8 
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recals  to  my  remembrance  years,  in  which  I  pro* 
posed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  pro- 
mised myself  pleasure  which  I  have  not  found. 
But  complaint  can  be  of  no  use;  and  why  then 
should  I  depress  your  hopes  by  my  lamentations? 
I  suppose  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  to  design 
what  never  will  be  done,  and  to  hope  what  never 
will  be  obtained.  But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let 
me  not  number  the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being 
long,  dear  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  IV.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Litchfield,  August  14, 1769. 

I  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 
more  agreeable  than  I  expected.  We  went  cheer- 
fully forward,  and  passed  the  night  at  Coventry. 
We  came  in  late,  and  went  out  early ;  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  send  for  my  cousin  Tom ;  but  Re- 
sign to  make  him  some  amends  for  the  omission. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I 
believe,  glad  to  see  us.  She  had  saved  her  best 
gooseberries  upon  the  tree  for  me ;  and,  as  Steele 
says,  /  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too  wise  to  gather 
them.  I  have  rambled  a  very  little  inter  fontes  et 
flumina  nota,  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They  have 
cut  down  the  trees  in  George  Lane.  Evelyn,  in 
his  book  of  Forest  Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men 
that  cut  down  trees,  and  never  prospered  after- 
wards; yet  nothing  has  deterred  these  audacious 
aldermen  from  violating  the  Hamadryads  of  George 
Lane.  As  an  impartial  traveller,  I  must  however 
tell,  that,  in  Stow-Stieet,  Nv\teTO\\^*tam-'wdii 
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I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  lading-well  in  this 
ill-fated  George  Lane  lies  shamefully  neglected. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  Ashbourne ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back  in  time  to 
London.  Here  are  only  chance  coaches,  so  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come, 
let  it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but  a 
few  days  behind  you;  and  I  will  follow  in  the 
Brighthelmstone  coach.     But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have  got 
another  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Tell  Mrs.  Sa- 
lisbury, that  I  beg  her  stay  at  Streatham,  for  little 
"Lucy's  sake.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  V.     To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  July  11,  17T0. 

HADAMy 

Since  my  last  letter,  nothing  extraordinary  ha4 
happened.  Rheumatism,  which  has  been  very 
troublesome,  is  grown  better.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away.  I  shall 
not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays  much 
longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Green,  the  apothe- 
.  cary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who  paid  le- 
vies in  our  parish,  and  how  much  they  paid,  above 
an  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  stu- 
dy this  book  hard?  Nothing  is  like  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  Many  families  that  paid  the 
parish -rates  are  now  extinct,  like  the  race  of  Her- 
cules. Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  What  is  nearest 
us  touches  us  most.  The  passions  rise  higher  at 
domestick  than  at  imperial  tragedies,  1  anvwofc. 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  revolutions  of  %*8«t- 
Street;  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn  a\\tt\e  ^n\uesaA6 
vunca  vanish  away,  and  new  come  Into  \Vvevc^o>^ 
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Do  not  imagine,  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  let- 
ter for  the  sake  of  these  philosophical  meditations; 
for  when  I  began  it,  I  had  neither  Mr.  Green,  nor 
his  book,  in  my  thoughts;  but  was  resolved  to 
write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had  to  send,  but 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and  Mr.  Thrale, 
and  Harry,  and  the  Misses.  I  am,  dearest  Ma- 
dam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  VI.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Ashbourne.  July  23,1770. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  9     .    * 

There  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between 
my  two  last  letters,  but  that  when  I  came  hither  I 
did  not  at  first  understand  the  hours  of  the  post 

I  have  seen  the  great  bull;  and  very  great  he 
is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who 
promises  to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  virtues 
of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  man  who  offered  a 
hundred  guineas  for  the  young  bull,  while  he  was 
yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am  afraid, 
I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see  Doyedale; 
and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope  to  see  you.  I 
am,  &c. 

•LETTER  VIL     To  the  Same. 

Ashbourne,  July  3, 1771* 

DEAR  MADAM,  '         *      ' 

Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne;  the  dan- 
gers or  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  I  have  at 
present  no  disposition  to  recount;  else  might  I 
paint  the  beauties  of  my  native  plains ;  might  I  tel) 
of  the  "  smiles  of  nataxt  axAtab  daaxms  of  art;" 
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might  I  relate  Low  I  crossed  the  Staffordshire 
canal,  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  human  labour, 
and  human  contrivance;  which,  from  the  bridge 
on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed  away  on  either  side, 
and  looses  itself  in  distant  regions,  uniting  waters 
that  nature  had  divided,  and  dividing  lands  which 
'nature  had  united.  I  might  tell  how  these  reflec- 
tions fermented  in  my  mind  till  the  chaise  stopped 
at  Ashbourne,  at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let 
not  the  barren  name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you ;  I 
have  never  wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The 
great  bull  has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time 
to  be  like  the  (Treat  bull:  and  hone  you  will  be 
like  him  too  a  hundred  years  hence.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Ashbourne.  July  10,1771. 

DEAREST  MADAM.  '         y        ' 

I  am  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry,  for  his  re- 
membrance; but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  I  hear 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a 
farm.  After  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  bull, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  bigger.  Do  you  think 
he  is  likely  to  get  the  farm? 

Toujour 8  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheumatism 
is  less  painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as  much 
good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Salusbury.  You  despise  the 
Dog  and  Duck ;  things  that  are  at  hand  are  al- 
ways slighted.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Grevil,  of 
Gloucester,  sent  for  that  water  when  h\a  'wVfe  v<*& 
in  the  same  danger;  but  he  lived  neat  "ifcaSwestL* 
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and  you  live  near  the  Dog  and  Duck.  Thi 
difficult  cases,  we  naturally  trust  most  wh 
least  know. 

Why  Bormefield»  supposing  that  a  lotion  c 
good»  should  despise  laurel-water  in  compj 
with  his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  se 
less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  which  Wall  t 
efficacious.  I  am  afraid  philosophy  will  not 
rant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  from 
Salusbury  to  Susy.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  IX.     To  the  Same. 

October  31,  17' 

MADAM,  ' 

Though  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some 
dental  negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  onT 
day  was  not  given  to  the  post,  yet  I  cannot  i 
myself  the  gratification  of  writing  again  to  mj 
tress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing  to  tell,  but  tl 
showing  how  much  I  am  employed  upon  you,  1 
to  keep  you  from  forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on 
I  was  thinking?  and  I  was  thinking  on  Luc 
hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she  cannot  j 
so  good  as  Queeney.  I  have  got  nothing  y 
Queeney's  cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  grows  no  v 
I  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
her  better.     You  must  remember  her  admoi 
and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.     When  I  come 
may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full  with  all  of 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  yet 
the  man  that  had  aeeua\A&^VW£u    0\sl^s» 
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died ;  but  many  are  left.     Our  waterfall  at  the  gar- 
den makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet  weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam,  your, 
&c. 

LETTER  X.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Nov.  23,  1772. 

DEAR  MADAM,  ' 

I  am  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  bet- 
ter news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain 
is  not  great.  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy  afflic- 
tion ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when  pain  is  added 
to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me  very 
well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I  may  not 
be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me.  You  have 
read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  by  flattery,  and 
I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a  flatterer  so  danger- 
ous as  you.  Pray  keep  strictly  to  your  character 
of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and 
unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy,  and  Tay- 
lor says  that  I  look  much  better  than  when  I  came 
hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take 
your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think  on 
you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing*  but  to  keep  you 
a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive  that  I  have 
taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but  that  is  not  the 
greatest  fault  that  you  must  forgive  in,  ^ta&ara\,> 
jour,  &e. 


way  to  London  through  Birmingham  and 
I  was  yesterday  at  Chats  worth.  It  is 
house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me 
for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  « 
should  have  gained  something  new  t 
They  complimented  me  with  playing  th 
and  opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  ofi 
opinion,  that  when  one  has  seen  the  ocea 
are  but  little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  fr< 
Queeney ,  but  the  post  has  made  some  b 
the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  w 
bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  all.     I  am 

LETTER  XII.    TotkeSa, 

Tuesday,  Jan,  2 

MADAM,  - 

The  inequality 

nlovpd  ihp  meHib 
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enough  to  be  endured.  You  sleep  away  the  night, 
and  laugh  or  scold  away  the  day.  I  cough  and 
grumble,  and  grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was 
very  tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of 
much  ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have  on- 
ly the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place.  I 
caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away,  and  am 
disordered  by  very  little  things.  Is  it  accident  or 
age?  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  &c. 

LETTER  XIII.   To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

March  17,  1773. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only  a 
casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  attention, 
such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weighty  care  or 
urgent  calamity  has  possession  of  the  mind.  She 
will  compose  herself.  She  is  unwilling  to  die,  and 
the  first  conviction  of  approaching  death  raised 
great  perturbation.  I  think  she  has  but  very  late- 
ly thought  death  close  at  hand.  She  will  compose 
herself  to  do  that  as  well  as  she  can,  which  must  at 
last  be  done.  May  she  not  want  the  Divine  assist- 
ance! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss;  a  greater 
than  is*  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent.  Fill  your 
mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and  turn  your 
thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  and  takes  away,  in 
whose  presence  the  living  and  dead  are  standing  to- 
gether* Then  remember,  that  when  l\n&  mowr&£\& 
roi,.  tv.  &  a 
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duty  is  paid,  others  yet  remain  of  equal  obligation* 
and,  we  may  hope,  of  less  painful  performance* 
Grief  is  a  species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  mer- 
ciful disposition  of  Providence,  from  being  lacerat- 
ed and  devoured  by  sorrow  for  the  past.  You 
must  think  on  your  husband  and  your  children,  and 
do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  struggle 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do 
not  harass  yourself  into  danger ;  you  owe  the  care 
of  your  health  to  all  that  love  you,  at  least  to  all 
whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  You^  cannot  give 
such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  do  not  give  her 
what  belongs  to  another.     I  am,  &Cr 

LETTER  XIV.   To  the  Same, 
™*t,^a„  '  April  M,  1773, 

DEAR  MADAM,  * 

Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not  less 
fallacious;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
deceive  yourself,  that  the  disease  which  at  last  is 
to  destroy,  must  be  gradually  growing  worse,  and 
that  it  is  vain  to  wish  lor  more  than  that  the  de- 
scent to  death  may  be  slow  and  easy.  In  this 
wish  I  join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will  be  granted. 
Dear,  dear  lady,  whenever  she  is  lost  she  will  be 
missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remembered  she  will 
be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  to  me  that 
she  now  loves  me?  It  is  surely  a  good;  for  you 
will  love  me  better,  and  we  shall  have  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  concord;  and  I  shall  be  happier  with  hon- 
est sorrow,  than  with  sullen  indifference:  and  far 
happier  still  than  w\th  coutv^t^Xj^  ^^^3^. 
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I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance.  You  or  I,  or 
both,  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge  before  her.  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall  in 
time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high  com- 
pliments; but  my  thoughts  have  taken  another 
course,  and  some  other  time  must  now  serve  to  tell 
you  with  what  other  emotions,  benevolence,  and 
fidelity,  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  IX.     To  Mrs.  Thiiale. 

May  17,  1773. 

MADAM,  y        ' 

Never  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long;  they 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  single  peru- 
sal. 

Of  dear  Mrs  Salusbury  I  never  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  send  me ;  de  pis  en  pis  is  the 
natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful  malady. 
I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  ease  enough  for 
the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  *****  suppose  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  was  concerted  with 
you?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I  revolve  his 
affairs,  and  how  honestly  I  desire  his  prosperity. 
I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  some  hold  of  his 
mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  *  *  *  *  *  \s  mots  igfc- 
neral  than  my  opinions  allow.     I  thmk  aw  \flX\- 
wited  promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion  o£  waoiO&e 
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Unlimited  obedience  is  due  only  to  tin 
Father  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  My  p 
be  mad  and  foolish ;  may  be  wicked  an 
may  be  erroneously  religious,  or  absur 
Ions.  I  am  not  bound  to  compliance  wil 
either  positive  or  negative,  which  eitl 
condemns  or  reason  rejects.  There  wa 
the  world  a  wild  notion,  which  extends 
age  more  than  over  any  other  trans 
Miss  *  *  *  »  followed  a  trade,  would  it  1 
•be  was  bound  in  conscience  to  give  or 
dit  at  her  father's  choice?  And  is  not 
thing  in  which  she  is  more  interested,  an 
fore  more  right  of  choice?  When  I  ms 
my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  sued  1 
debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  reason 
happiness.  The  parent's  moral  right  ca 
from  his  kindness,  and  his  civil  right  on 
money. 
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Only  means,  that  in  consideration  of  money  to  be 
advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  son  to  be  a  trader. 
This  is  reasonable  enough.  Upon  ten  thousand 
pounds  diligently  occupied,  they  may  live  in  great 
plenty  and  splendour,  without  the  mischiefs  of  idle- 


I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  my  mistress ; 
and  shall  be  glad  that  my  long  letters  may  be  as 
welcome  as  her's. 

My  nights  are  grown,  again  very  uneasy  and 
troublesome.  I  know  not  that  the  country  will 
mend  them;  but  I  hope  your  company  will  mend 
my 'days.  Though  I  cannot  now  expect  much  at- 
tention, and  would  not  wish  for  more  than  can  be 
spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet  I  shall  see 
you  and  hear  you  every  now  and  then ;  and  to  see 
and  hear  you,  is  always  to  hear  wit,  and  to  see  vir- 
tue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  and  a  little 
on  the  two  next  days ;  and  with  that  little  I  must 
for  the  present  try  to  be  contented.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVI.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

^   .    ,         „  August  12,  1773. 

DEAR  MADAM,  ^>  ' 

We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6th,  not  very 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  acci- 
dent through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  before. 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford,  where 
we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  axvv\ 
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Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  only 
time  to  observe  that  the  market-place  was  uncom- 
monly spacious  and  neat.  In  London  we  should 
call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  were  neither 
straight  nor  parallel.  We  came,  at  night,  to  Don- 
caster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  where 
Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert  of  Don- 
caster,  who  says  on  his  stone  something  like  this; 
— What  I  gave,  that  I  have;  what  I  spent,  that  I 
had;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost. — So  saith  Robert  of 
Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the  world  sixty-seven 
years,  and  all  that  time  lived  not  one.  Here  we 
were  invited  to  dinner,  and  therefore  made  no  great 
Haste  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night;  I  wai 
much  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  loftinesi 
and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of  archi- 
tecture. I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  that  can  be  compared  with  the  middle  walk. 
The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular  building,  very 
stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the  Chapter-house 
of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which 
are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember  nothing  of 
them  distinct.    * 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call 
the  castle ;  a  fabrick  built  lately,  such  is  terrestrial 
mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ruined  Ab- 
bey. The  under  jailor  was  very  officious  to  shew 
his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  contrivance. 
The  head  jailor  came  in,  and  seeing  me  look,  I  sup- 
pose, fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and  when  I  went 
away  would  not  suffer  his  servant  to  take  money. 
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The  jail  is  accounted  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and 
you  find  the  jailor  deserving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northaller- 
ton, a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it 
afforded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  gave  birth  to 
Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at  Dar- 
lington, where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a  cousin- 
german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever  rose  in  for- 
tune above  penury,  or  in  character  above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine  spire, 
and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it ;  but  I  per- 
haps wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I  wanted  time. 

The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place 
of  which  Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  particular  no- 
tice. The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance  of 
an  old  feudal  castle,  built  upon  an  eminence,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which  was  for-  . 
merly  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  I  suppose  to  be 
raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity  such 
as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rather  awes  than 
pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantick  dig- 
nity, and  aspires  to  no  other  praite  than  that  of 
rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration.  I  had 
none  of  my  friends  resident,  and  therefore  saw  but 
little.     The  library  is  mean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an  old 
friend:  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  physi- 
cian. We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kindness  on 
both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed,  and  hav- 
ing since  heard  that  the  banker  h&A  mNo\N^V^x 
husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I  cannot  foiteax  \» 
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think  that  I  saw  in  her  withered  features  more  im- 
pression of  sorrow  than  of  time — 

Qua  terra  pater,  sera  regnat  Eriunys. 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new  forms 
of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old 
friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with  troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yesterday  I 
took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am  quite 
polite,  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all  that  could 
be  shewn  me,  and  find  that  all  very  near  to  no- 
thing. You  have  often  heard  me  complain  of 
finding  myself  disappointed  by  books  of  travels;  I 
am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise  in  disap- 
pointment. One  town,  one  country,  is  very  like 
another :  civilized  nations  have  the  same  customs, 
and  barbarous  nations  have  the  same  nature:  there 
are  indeed  minute  discriminations  both  of  places 
and  of  manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long 
enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  The  dull  ut- 
terly neglect  them ;  the  acute  see  a  little,  and  sup- 
ply the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  not, 
I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is  not 
there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at  Ber- 
wick, and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  di- 
rect Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller,  at  Ossian's  head, 
to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my 
dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  somewhither;  bat 
wherever  you  go  do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant. 

I  am  pretty  well. 
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August  15. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  it.  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been 
this  day  running  about.    I  run  pretty  well. 

LETTER  XVII.    To  Mrs.TnRAiE. 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  17,  1773. 

DEAR  MADAM,  6    >       ^  > 

Ok  the  13th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  after- 
noon came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated  with 
great  civility  by  the  Duke:  I  went  through  the 
apartments,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed  the 
towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and  on  the 
next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sunday  (15th) 
I  went  to  the  English  chapel.  After  dinner  Dr. 
Robertson  came  in,  and  promised  to  shew  me  the 
place.  On  Monday  I  saw  their  publick  buildings : 
the  cathedral,  which  I  told  Robertson  I  wished  to 
lee  because  it  had  once  been  a  church,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  parliament-house,  the  advocates'  li- 
brary, the  repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its 
library,  and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower 
where  the  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in 
the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings  are 
very  mean;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious  rooms ; 
level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchess   of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with 
a  paralytick  voice,  and  is  scarcely  \uk&£i&to<A  Vj 
her  own  countrymen;  the  Lord  Chief  "BaxoT^^vt 
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Adolphus  Oughton,  and  many  more.  At  supper 
there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could 
scarcely  support  the  tumult.  I  have  never  been 
well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am  very  easily  dis- 
ordered. 

This  morning  1  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Blacklock, 
the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have 
seen  light,  and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar,  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally  a 
poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with  re- 
verence. To-morrow  our  journey  begins;  I  know 
not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but  poorly. 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XVIII.    To  the  Same. 

Bamff,  August  25, 1773. 

DEAR  MADAM,  0/  >  O  » 

It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you,  I  could  seldom  find  opportunity 
to  write;  I  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only  one 
letter ;  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  a  strange  country. 

August  1 8th,  I  passed,  with  Boswell,  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey;  in  die  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my  com- 
panions to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  somewhat 
troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile  long,  and  half 
a  mile  broad;  in  the  middle  were  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the  stones — Maria 
Re.  1564.  It  had  been  only  a  blockhouse,  one 
story  high.  I  measured  two  apartments,  of  which 
the  walls  were  entire,  and  found  them  twenty-seven 
feet  long,  and  twenty -fores  >otwA.  Tb&rock  had 
some  grass  and  many  t&&ta&)\raAb.  ww*  vo&^ss^ 
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were  grazing.   There  was  a  spring  of  water.    The 
•name  is  Inchkeith.     Look  on  your  maps.     This 
3  visit  took  about  an  hour.    We  pleased  ourselves 
i  with  being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
7*.'  back  to  the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean 
town;  and  travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a  very 
-3  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which  I  could' 
*e-  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St. 
**_  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universi- 
Kf  ties,  and  once  the  see  of  the  Primate  of  Scotland. 
■v  The  inn  was  full ;  but  lodgings  were  provided  for 
k;  us  at  the  house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick,  a  man 
K[  of  elegant  manners,  who  shewed  us,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  poor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  de- 
molished in  Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to 
be  imagined  by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  con- 
templating the  little  ruins  that  are  left.    Here  was 
—    once  a  religious  house.    Two  of  the  vaults  or  cel- 
lars of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
bjk    diem  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary 
£     residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband  was  the 
r      sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in  a  lineal  de- 
scent, and  claims  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord  of 
the  cavern  an  alliance  with  the  Bruces.    Mr.  Bos- 
well  staid  a  while  to  interrogate  her,  because  he 
understood  her  language;  she  told  him,  that  she 
and  her  cat  lived  together;  that  she  had  two  sons 
somewhere,  who  might  perhaps  be  dead;  that  when 
there  were  quality  in  the  town  notice  was  taken  of 
her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  not 
trouble  them.     Her  habitation  contained  all  that 
she  had;  her  turf  for  lire  was  laid  in  one  place, 
and  her  balls  of  coal-dust  in  another,  but\vet  Vre& 
seemed  to  be  clean.  Bos  well  asked  \&t,  S£  &&  ?&- 
rer  heard  any  noises;  but  she  cou\&  ttKL\as»>* 
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nothing  supernatural,  though  she  often  wandered 
in  the  night  among  die  graves  and  ruins,  only  she 
had  sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of 
her  relations.  We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  arch- 
bishops resided,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Beatouo 
was  killed. 

The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident  is 
the  vacation  made  a  publick  dinner,  and  treated  us 
very  kindly  and  respectfully.  They  shewed  as 
their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  library 
that,  for  luminousness  and  elegance,  may  vie  at 
least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  But  learn* 
ing  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them;  one  of  their 
colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one  of  their 
churches  lately  deserted.  An  experiment  was  made 
of  planting  a  shrubbery  in  the  church,  but  it  did 
not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know 
not ;  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be  had,  is 
sufficiently  cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the  year,  which 
the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  ex- 
pence  may  pass  here  for  twenty  pounds,  in  which 
are  included,  board,  lodging,  books,  and  the  con- 
tinual instruction  of  three  professors. 

20th.  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with 
our  reception,  and,  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay,came 
to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  We  passed 
afterwards  through  Aberbrothick,  famous  once  for 
an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fragments 
left;  but  those  fragments  testify  that  the  fabrick 
was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  stupendous  mag- 
nificence. Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  standing) 
though  shattered;  unto  ou»  <&  V)wmw*«^d&nb* 
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ed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken :  the  way  into  the 
other  we  did  not  see,  and  had  not  time  to  search ; 
I  believe  it  might  be  ascended,  but  the  top,  I  think, 
is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town- 
house. 

21st.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  written 
a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  in 
which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  that 
in  some  countries  the  human  species  have  tails  like 
other  beasts.  He  enquired  for  these  long-tailed 
men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleased  that  they 
had  not  been  found  in  all  his  peregrination.  He 
talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope  we  parted 
friends;  for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  dis- 
puted in  adjusting  the  claims  of  merit  between  a 
shopkeeper  of  London  and  a  savage  of  the  Ame- 
rican wildernesses.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think, 
maintained  on  both  sides  without  full  conviction : 
Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my 
dear  mistress's  letter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little 
people  were  happily  recovered  of  the  measles. 
Every  part  of  your  letter  was  pleasing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen : 
the  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  College, 
and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  new  town, 
which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  upon  a  frith  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest  agavjrxstvtae  c\w^>] . 

YOL.  IV.  H  H 
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The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magistrates, 
and  the  two  colleges  are  in  effect  two  universities, 
which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each  other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  the  new 
pavement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  very  little  difficulty.  Here  I  first  saw 
the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a 
hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sewing,  merely 
by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite  sides  over 
the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run  over  the 
house  barefoot ;  and  children,  not  dressed  in  rags, 
go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shoes  are  indeed 
not  yet  in  universal  use;  they  came  late  into  this 
country.  One  of  the  professors  told  us,  as  we  were 
mentioning  a  fort  built  by  Cromwell,  that  the 
country  owed  much  of  its  present  industry  to 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  said  he,  to 
raise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived 
without  shoes  may  yet  be  seen;  but  in  the  passage 
through  villages,  it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their 
gardens,  that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had 
nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St.  An- 
drew's, only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember to  the  1st.  of  April.  The  academical  build- 
ings seem  rather  to  advance  than  decline.  They 
shewed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  very  splen- 
did, but  some  manuscripts  were  so  exquisitely 
penned  that  I  wished  my  dear  mistress  to  have 
seen  them.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure  by  find- 
ing an  old  acquaintance  now  professor  of  physick 
in  the  King's  College :  we  were  on  both  sides  glad 
of  the  interview,  YiaV\u^  ivot  seen  nor  perhaps 
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thought  on  one  another  for  many  years ;  but  we 
had  no  emulation,  nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the 
other's  envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  re- 
newed. I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  effect  of  so 
long  an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Ma- 
dam, your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXI.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Inverness,  August  28,  1 773. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

August  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box,  but  in 
good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  just  praise ! 
there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee ;  this  could 
have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of  freedom  pro  more 
in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town  to  the  old,  about  a 
mile.  I  then  dined  with  my  friend,  the  professor 
of  physick,  at  his  house,  and  saw  the  King's  Col- 
lege. Boswell  was  very  angry  that  the  Aberdeen 
professors  would  not  talk.  When  1  was  at  the 
English  church  in  Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be 
espied  by  Lady  Di.  Middleton,  whom  I  had  some 
time  seen  in  London ;  she  told  what  she  had  seen 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us 
an  invitation  to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's 
Castle.  We  went  thither  on  the  next  day  (24th  of 
August),  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon 
a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  aea.\  at  o\\fc  wt- 
ner  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  coxtf!\Ti\\^t\oxv<2& 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so  that  \t\»  vssp** 
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ticable  to  walk  round;  the  house  inclosed  a  square 
court,  and  on  all  sides  within  the  court  is  a  piazza 
or  gallery  two  stories  high.  We  came  in  as  we 
were  invited  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to 
go ;  but  Lady  Errol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
that  if  we  went  before  Lord  Errol  came  home  we 
must  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  out  the  coach 
to  shew  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  first  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock. 
Dunbuys  is  a  rock  consisting  of  two  protuberances, 
each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from  the 
land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully.  These 
rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whose  clang, 
though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered  here 
in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breeding.  There 
is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote,  which,  though  not 
much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  egg  than  a 
goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Buller  or  Boul- 
loir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is  the  name  of  the  district, 
and  the  Buller  is  a  small  creek  or  gulf  into  which 
the  sea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We 
walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the 
water,  when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up 
the  arch  into  the  bason.  Walking  a  little  farther 
I  spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it.  There 
was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went  through 
the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  gulf  sur- 
rounded by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not  stupend- 
ous, but  to  a  Mediterranean  visitor  uncommon. 
On  each  side  was  a  carce,  ol  y*Y&&\i  lbs  fishermen 
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knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smugglers  hide  their 
roods,  and  sometimes  parties  of  pleasure  take  a 
linner.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XX.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Skie,  Sept.  6, 1773. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  *        r        ' 

I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdoriald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  Little 
lid  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of  obscurity, 
ind  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation  from 
iiis  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  going  where  nobody  goes,  and  seeing  what 
lobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to  visit  several  of  the 
smaller  islands,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  south- 
vest  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Buller's  Buchan  to 
Ciord  En-oFs,  and,  having  seen  his  library,  had  for 
i  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled  be- 
iween  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning,  August 
55th,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  country 
lot  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its  woods,  that 
n  all  this  journey  I  had  not  travelled  an  hundred 
rards  between  hedges,  or  seen  live  trees  fit  for  the 
carpenter.  A  few  small  plantations  may  be  found, 
wit  I  believe  scarcely  any  thirty  years  old;  at 
east,  they  are  all  posterior  to  the  Union.  This 
Lay  we  dined  with  a  country  gentleman,  who  has 
n  his  grounds  the  remains  of  a  Druid's  temple, 
vhich,  when  it  is  complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
nrcle  or  double  circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal 
Ustances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  axv  &\ax  *  *x.  *• 
srtain  point,  and  a  stone  taller  tVian  &v&  w»k  *^ 
e  opposite  point.     The   tall  atot\e  \a  exfccXek^ 
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think,  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles  there  ai 
many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  islam 
The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  respect  them  as  m< 
morials  of  the  sepulture  of  some  illustrious  persoi 
Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  BamfF. 

August  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  sa 
the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral;  the  chapter-hou 
is  yet  standing.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  is  bu 
with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We  we 
on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth  met  t] 
witches,  but  had  no  adventure;  only  in  the  wi 
we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  nouses  with  frui 
trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  tl 
Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit,  they  do  not  y 
think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant  what  w 
not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or  sold  in  a  vei 
little  time.    We  rested  at  Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bar 
foot;  shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessari 
of  life.   It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons 
gentlemen  without  them  into  the  streets  and  wa 
There  are  more  beggars  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  E 
land :  they  beg,  if  not  silently,  yet  very  modesth 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable  to 
but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  annuaJ 
gistrate  is  styled  Lord  Provost.  In  the  neigh' 
hood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old  Thane  of 
dor.     There  is  one  ancient  tower  with  its  ' 
ments  and  winding  stairs  yet  remaining ;  t 
of  the  house  is,   though  not  modern,  c 
erection. 

On  the  2  8  tli  we  went  to  Fort  George,  * 
accounted  the  most  regular  fortificatior 
island.     The  major  of  artillery  walked 
round  the  walls,  and  shewed  w*  \^\£  \tock 
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which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  could  he  defended.  We  dined  with  the 
governor,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  officers.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  day,  hut  nothing 
puts  my  honoured  mistress  out  of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  consi- 
derable town  in  the  North,  where  we  staid  all  the 
next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the  ruins  of 
what  is  called  Macbeth's  castle.  It  never  was  a 
large  house,  but  was  strongly  situated.  From  In- 
verness we  were  to  travel  on  horseback. 

August  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses.  We 
had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  active, 
officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our  journey  was  for 
many  miles  along  a  military  way  made  upon  the 
banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a  water  about  eighteen  miles 
long,  but  not,  I  think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our 
horses  were  not  bad,  and  the  way  was  very  plea- 
sant; the  rock  out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was 
covered  with  birch-trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The 
lake  below  was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind, 
and  the  rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the  right  stood 
sometimes  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  corn.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps  Scot- 
land cannot  shew  in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which 
they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we  alighted  to 
dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and  mutton,  with 
wine,  rum,  and  whiskey.     I  had  watet. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  wliicYv  tuns  xofc©  ^& 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  W\t\\  a  fiSaecSw 
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almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  height;  they  are 
in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  oi 
dreadful  magnificence ;  — standing  like  the  barriers 
of  nature  placed  to  keep  different  orders  of  being 
in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this  bridge  is  the 
Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cataract,  of  which,  by 
clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view. 
The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  had  only  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would  make  it  al 
once  pleasing  and  formidable;  there  will  then  be  a 
mighty  flood,  foaming  along  a  rocky  channel,  fre- 
quently obstructed  by  protuberances,  and  exas- 
perated by  reverberation,  at  last  precipitated  with 
a  sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy 
chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustus, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  beyond  the 
gates,  and  apologized  that  at  that  hour  he  could 
not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  admit  us  otherwise 
than  at  a  narrow  door  which  only  one  can  enter  a 
a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and  well  lodged 
and  next  morning,  after  having  viewed  the  for 
we  pursued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which  ? 
not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly,  but 
traversing ;  so  that  as  we  went  forward  we  saw 
baggage  following  us  below  in  a  direction  exi 
contrary.    There  is  in  these  ways  much  labow 
little  danger,  and  perhaps  other  places,  of  v 
very  terrifick  representations  are  made,  are  ' 
themselves  more  formidable.  These  roads  hs 
been  made  by  hewing  the  rock  away  with 
axes,  or  bursting  it  with  gunpowder.     The 
so  separated  are  often  \>\Vs&\cw»fc  ;vs  a  wall 
way-side.     We  saw  atv  \yvsct\yC\w\  Vroaptf 
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year  in  which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  thou- 
sand yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we  came  to 
what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf;  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed, 
for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  night. 
This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glenmorrison.  The 
house  in  which  we  lodged  was  distinguished  by  a 
chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  hole  for  the  smoke. 
Here  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken  and 
a  sausage,  and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  tea  was 
made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen:  she 
engaged  me  so  much,  that  I  made  her  a  present  of 
Cocker's  arithmetick.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXI.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Skie,  Sept.  14,1773. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  '       r  ' 

The  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  time  to 
go  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  have 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am 
now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  it. 

Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two 
great  families  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  other 
proprietors  having  only  small  districts.  The  two 
great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  square  miles 
the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the.  reputation  of  Hi^cvVaxA. 

hospitality;  we  are  now  with  MacVeod,  qpi\fc  sX'fofe. 

other  end  of  the  island,  where  tnexe  Va  a  fefcfc  ^o>xo% 

gentleman  and  fine  ladies.     The  Uteea  axe  ift»&T 
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ing  Erse.  I  have  a  cold,  and  am  miserably  deaf! 
and  am  troublesome  to  Lady  MacLeod;  I  force 
her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will  seldom  speak  loud 
enough. 

Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentleman, 
who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters;  the  eldest 
is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has 
been  polished  at  Edinburgh :  they  sing  and  dance, 
and,  without  expence,  have  upon  their  table  most 
of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I  intended 
to  have  written  about  Raarsa,  but  the  post  will  not 
wait  longer  than  while  I  send  my  compliments  to 
my  dear  master  and  little  mistresses.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXII.    To  Mrs.  Thr  ale. 

Skie,Sept.  %  1,1773. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  '       r  ' 

I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yes- 
terday so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  along 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  something  every  day, 
which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes 
me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  pleasure  in  con* 
versation.     Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to  me; 
and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal,  in 
strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildness  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance  of  die 
domestick  entertainment,  to  a  castle  in  Gothick 
romances.     The  sea,  with  a  little  island,  is  before 
us ;  cascades  play  within  view.   Close  to  the  house 
is  the  formidable  skeVetotv  o£  axv  old  castle,  proba- 
bly  Danish,  and  the  vrnota  ms&*  ot\^$YG^tott&& 
upon  a  protuberance  oi  tocV,  VaaRa^i^a  ^^ 
late  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  ou  tVe  ***»&*,  «&* 
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cure  in  ancient  times  against  any  enemy  that  was 
likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island ;  if  it  were  not 
too  far  off,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it:  my  island 
would  be  pleasanter  than  Brighthelmstone,  if  you 
and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 

Oblitusque  meorum,  obliviscendus  et  illis. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an  island 
to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Streatham,  I  can- 
not believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  deserve  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recog- 
nised in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it.  At 
Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance  professor 
of  physick;  turning  aside  to  dine  with  a  country 
gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by  one  who  had 
seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture;  atMacdonald's 
I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist,  who  wanders  about 
the  islands  to  pick  up  curiosities ;  and  I  had  once 
in  London  attracted  the  notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I 
will  now  go  on  with  my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly;  her  father  was  by  no  means 
an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man ;  there  were  books  in 
the  cottage,  among  which  were  some  volumes  of 
Prideaux's  Connection:  this  man's  conversation 
we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid.  He  had  been  out, 
as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and  still  retained  his 
old  opinions.  He  was  going  to  America,  because 
his  rent  was  raised  beyond  what  he  thought  him- 
self able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we\\a&  wsiaa 
difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  to  \ift  «toww  ^ 
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them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own  sheets;  at 
last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very  soundly  in  the 
vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. Next  morning  our  landlord  liked  us  so 
well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  us  for  our 
company,  through  a  country  so  wild  and  barren 
that  the  proprietor  does  not,  with  all  his  pressure 
upon  his  tenants,  raise  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  near  one  hundred  square  miles, 
or  sixty  thousand  acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he 
had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an  hundred  goats, 
and  an  hundred  sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  re- 
membered let  at  five  pounds  a-year,  but  for  which 
he  now  paid  twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of 
their  march  into  England.  At  last  he  left  us,  and 
we  went  forward,  winding  among  mountains,  some- 
times green  and  sometimes  naked,  commonly  so 
steep  as  not  easily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greatest 
vigour  and  activity :  our  way  was  often  crossed  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with  small 
streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which  after  heavy 
rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  places 
appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides  desired 
us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  graze,  for  the 
journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more  grass 
would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty  of  com- 
pliance, and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green 
bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at  my  feet,  in 
the  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with  mountains  be- 
fore me,  and  on  either  hand,  covered  with  heath. 
I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not 
more  affected,  but.  the  \mx\d  is  not  at  all  time* 
eq  ually  ready  to  \>e  \>w\.  Va.  xooitaN^  VL-^mj  ^ates*  \ 
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and  master  and  Queeney  had  been  there,  we  should 
have  produced  some  reflections  among  us,  either 
poetical  or  philosophical,  for  though  solitude  be  the 
nurse  of  woe,  conversation  is  often  the  parent  of 
remarks  and  discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  travelled 
for  some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we  passed 
by  a  bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen,  with  a  col- 
lection of  huts,  called  Auknashealds ;  the  huts 
were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth,  held  toge- 
ther by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable  fibres,  of 
which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in  Scotland, 
which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in  Scotland  is  bog 
in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is  bog-trotter ;  there 
was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loose  stones,  piled 
up  with  great  thickness  into  a  strong  though  not 
solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtained  some  great 
pails  of  milk,  and  having  brought  bread  with  us, 
we  were  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very 
coarse  tribe,  ignorant  of  any  language  but  Erse, 
gathered  so  fast  about  us,  that  if  we  had  not  had 
Highlanders  with  us,  they  might  have  caused  more 
alarm  than  pleasure;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of 
Macrae. 

We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the 
Highlanders  so  much  as  snuff  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at  Fort 
Augustus.     Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  and  gave 
them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roll.    We  had  more 
bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the  present,  and  were 
more  liberal  than  provident.     Boswell  cut  itiw 
slices,  and  gave  them  an  opportutvvVj  <&  \asacm% 
wheaten  bread  for  the  first  time.    1  thexv  ^oiwcafc 
halfpence  for  a  shilling,  and  made  >m  \ke  &*&&«* 
vol.  iv.  Xl 
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of  Boswell's  distribution,  who  had  given  some 

ley  among  the  children.  We  then  directed  that 

mistress  of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked 

at  we  must  pay  her :  she,  who  perhaps  had  ne- 

r  before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I 

lieve,  well  what  to  ask,  and  referred  herself  to 

j :  we  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 

ne  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with 

ier  at  a  shilling.     One  of  the  men  advised  her, 

vith  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  without, 

to  ask  more;   but  she  said   that  a  shilling  was 

enough.     We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  she  of* 

fered  part  of  it  again.     The  Macraes  were  so  well 

pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they  declared  it 

the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the  time  of  the 

old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  suppose,  like  us, 

stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was  travelling  to 

Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highland 
er's  life  at  Macdonald's,  and  mentioning  the  Mar 
raes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a  Highlai 
lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our  tend' 
ness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the  woman  who  si 
plied  us  with  milk  was  mistress  of  thirteen  or  fc 
teen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative, 
well,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindnesr 
informed  this  family,  and  reminded  me,  th* 
1 8th  of  September  is  my  birth-day.  The  ret 
my  birth-day,    if  I  remember   it,   fills   m< 
thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  general  i 
humanity  to  escape.     I  can  now  look  bac 
three  score  and  four  years,  in  which  little  \ 
done,  and  little  has  toeew  eriyy<jfc&\  ^Yfo&v 
by  misery,  spent  part  in  x\\e  &\^&Wm 
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ry,  and  part  under  the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy 
discontent  or  importunate  distress.  But  perhaps 
I  am  better  than  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  been 
less  afflicted.  With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  retro- 
spective considerations,  the  mind  is  more  disposed 
to  wander  forward  into  futurity ;  but  at  sixty-four 
what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary  good 
can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  something  will 
be  always  promised,  and  some  promises  will  be  al- 
ways credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am  praying  that 
I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whether 
long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  so- 
lace of  that  hope  endeavour  to  repose.  Dear 
Queeney's  day  is  next :  I  hope  she  at  sixty-four 
will  have  less  to  regret. 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my  mis- 
tress of  my  travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in  the 
morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform,  for 
mere  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness ;  the 
rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some  have 
grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders  on  their 
tops,  and  in  the  vallies  are  often  broad  and  clear 
streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and  commonly 
run  very  quick ;  the  channels  are  made  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wintry  floods;  the  quickness  of  the 
stream  is  in  proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the  de- 
scent, and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  makes  the 
water  shallow  in  a  dry  season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  we  found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and  had 
very  little  entertainment  as  we  travelled  e\Ociet  fox 

n2 
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the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  fancy,  no  singing 
birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable 
hill,  called  Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more 
difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced,  and  at  last 
came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  opposite 
to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  dis- 
gusted, nor  was  our  humour  much  mended  by  our 
inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  lime  and  slate, 
the  Highlander's  description  of  a  house  which  he 
thinks  magnificent,  had  neither  wine,  bread,  eggs, 
nor  any  thing  that  we  could  eat  or  drink.  When 
we  were  taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced 
out  of  the  bed  where  one  of  us  was  to  lie.  Boswell 
blustered,  but  nothing  could  be  got.  At  lasts 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our 
arrival,  sent  us  rum  and  white  sugar.  Boswell 
was  now  provided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord ., 
prepared  some  mutton  chops,  which  we  could  not 
eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswell  made  his 
servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effect  I  know  not. 
We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  sup- 
plied me  with  my  supper.  When  the  repast  was 
ended,  we  began  to  deliberate  upon  bed;  Mrs. 
Boswell  had  warned  us  that  we  should  catch  some- 
thing, and  had  given  us  sheets  for  our  security,  for 

and ,  she  said,  came  back  from 

Skie,  so  scratching  themselves.  I  thought  sheets 
a  slender  defence  against  the  confederacy  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  and  by  this  time  our 
Highlanders  had  found  a  place  where  they  could 
get  some  hay :  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon 
the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat:  Bos- 
well  laid  sheets  upon  \i\a  \&&,  and  ragosed  in  linen 
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like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  wera  turned  out  to 
grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill  Ratti- 
ken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  were  the  only  things 
of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  delicate,  could 
find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept.  2d.  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and  went 
to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found  or  brought. 
We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  us,  darkening  the 
horizon  with  its  rocky  coast.  A  boat  was  procured, 
and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  At- 
lantick  ocean.    We  had  a  passage  of  about  twelve 

miles  to  the  point  where resided,  having 

come  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to 
a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he 
might  with  less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If 
he  aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition 
was  completely  gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
equally  in  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook, 
nor  I  suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  lady 
the  common  decencies  of  her  tea-table ;  we  picked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was  very 
angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  par- 
simony; I  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the  conduct 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  converse 
as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you 
some  account  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though 
I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have  little  to 
say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  fifty  miles  long,  so 
much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water  more  than 
six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen  is  plain ;  you 
are  always  climbing  or  descending,  and  every  step 
is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk  upotv  ^<k\.^e\&& 
ground  in  England  is  a  dance  upon  cax\>eVfc  ccthv- 

I  I  3 
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pared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  in 
Skie.  There  is  neither  town  nor  village  in  the 
island,  nor  have  I  seen  any  house  but  M  acleod's, 
that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at  Bright- 
helmstone.  In  the  mountains  there  are  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares,  and  few  rabbits;  nor  have 
I  seen  any  thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist, 
except  an  otter,  bigger  than  t  thought  an  otter 
could  have  been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdraw- 
ing from  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into  regions 
of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am  enjoying  the 
reliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am  surveying 
nature's  magnificence  from  a  mountain,  or  remark- 
ing her  minuter  beauties  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a 
winding  rivulet;  that  I  am  invigorating  myself  in 
the  sunshine,  or  delighting  my  imagination  with 
being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  human  evils 
and  human  passions,  in  the  darkness  of  a  thicket; 
that  I  am  busy  in  gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on 
the  shore,  or  contemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which 
I  look  upon  the  water,  and  consider  how  many 
waves  are  rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination 
by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may 
be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here  are  mountains 
which  I  should  once  have  climbed ;  but  to  climb 
steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to  descend  them 
dangerous ;  and  I  am  now  content  with  knowing, 
that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock,  I  shall  only  see  other 
rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren  desolation.  Of 
streams,  we  have  here  a  sufficient  number;  but 
they  murmur  not  upon  pebbles,  but  upon  rocks. 
Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were  here,  I  couW 
present  her  only  with  tW  Y>\oov\\  q!L\ik»&u  OC 
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lawns  and  thickets,  he  must  read  that  would  know 
them,  for  here  is  little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the 
sea  I  look  from  my  window,  but  am  not  much 
tempted  to  the  shore;  for  since  I  came  to  this 
island,  almost  every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm, 
and  what  is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severity, 
but  without  its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofty  surges  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept.  6th,  we  left to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  island  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  attention 
can  never  be  remitted;  it  allows,  therefore,  neither 
the  gaiety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity  of  soli- 
tude :  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement  of  much 
variety,  as  it  affords  only  all  the  possible  transpo- 
sitions of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet.  Twelve  miles, 
by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  journey  for  a 
day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the 
first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  books 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered  about 
us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second  sight, 
and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty- five ;  a  year 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among  the  island- 
ers. The  next  day  we  were  confined  by  a  storm. 
The  company,  I  think,  increased,  and  our  enter- 
tainment was  not  only  hospitable  but  elegant.  At 
night,  a  minister's  sister,  in  very  finebtoca&e^^ 
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Erse  songs;  I  wished  to  know  the  meaning:  but 
the  Highlanders  are  not  much  used  to  scholastick 
questions,  and  no  translations  could  be  obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  the  weather  allowed  us  to 
depart;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we  went 
to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Mac* 
leod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted  Prince  Charles 
through  the  mountains  in  his  distresses.  The 
Prince,  he  says,  was  more  active  than  himself;  they 
were,  at  least,  one  night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met  by 
the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore.  Raarsa, 
for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two  islands :  upon 
the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he  has  only 
flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title  to  his  eldest 
son.  The  money  which  he  raises  annually  by  rent 
from  all  his  dominions,  which  contain  at  least  fifty 
thousand  acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds :  but  as  he  keeps  a  large 
farm  in  his  own  hands,  he  sells  every  year  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and 
his  table  is  furnished  from  the  farm  and  from  the 
sea  with  very  little  expence,  except  for  those  things 
this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of  those  be  is 
very  liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  however  they  are  got, 
are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 
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LETTER  XXIII.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM  r  ' 

I  am  still  in  Skie.  Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Every  island  is  a  prison, 
Strongly  guarded  by  tbe  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another  may 
have  too  much  wind;  but  of  our  reception  here  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are  now  with 
Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant  place  than  I 
thought  Skie  could  afford.  Now  to  the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side,  and 
after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  the  rocks, 
a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever  he  reposes 
himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands  be  contented 
to  endure ;  we  were  introduced  into  the  house,  which 
one  of  the  company  called  the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with 
politeness  which  not  the  Court  of  Versailles  could 
have  thought  defective.  The  house  is  not  large, 
though  we  were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  ele- 
ven fine  rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but 
our  utensils  were  most  commonly  silver.  We  went 
up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  large  as  your  blue 
room,  where  we  had  something  given  us  to  eat,  and 
tea  and  coffee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appear- 
ance, and  of  manners  uncommonly  refined.  Lady 
Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance  for  a 
sovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a  very  pru- 
dent arid  diligent  conductress  of  her  family ,  ^JVys& 
Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty  \  Yva&  Ww 
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admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dresses  her  head  very  high  > 
and  has  manners  so  lady-like,  that  I  wish  her  head- 
dress was  lower.  The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all 
pretty ;  the  youngest  is  between  Queeney  and  Lu- 
cy. The  youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs 
barefoot,  and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to 
see  a  mill :  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the 
chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie,  but, 
being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  possessions,  has, 
I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.  Raarsa  and  its 
provinces  have  descended  to  its  present  possessor 
through  a  succession  of  four  hundred  years,  with- 
out any  increase  or  diminution.  It  was  indeed 
lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the  old  laird 
joined  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and,  when 
Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  made  over  his 
estate  to  his  son,  the  present  laird,  and  led  one 
hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field,  with  officers 
of  his  own  family.  Eighty-six  only  came  back  af- 
ter the  last  battle.  The  Prince  was  hidden,  in  bis 
distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa,  and  the  King's 
troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and  killed  some  of 
the  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in 
this  country ;  they  are,  however,  content  with  fight- 
ing for  their  king;  they  do  not  drink  for  hnn. 
We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpect- 
edly to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was  tak- 
en up ;  the  fidler  of  the  family  came  up,  and  a  ve- 
ry vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun.  As  I 
told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty  at  supper;  there 
were  full  as  many  dancer*  \  fot>  thaugh  all  who 
supped  did  not  dance,  soxtve  &»&£&.  <&<&&^ws% 
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people  who  did  not  sup.  Raarsa  himself  danced 
with  his  children,  and  old  Malcolm,  in  his  filibeg, 
was  as  nimble  as  when  he  led  the  Prince  over  the 
mountains.  When  they  had  danced  themselves 
weary,  two  tables  were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at 
least  twenty  dishes  were  upon  them.  In  this  coun- 
try some  preparations  of  milk  are  always  served 
up  at  supper,  and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts 
at  dinner.  The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped, 
but  at  once  plentiful  and  elegant.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  com- 
monly of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very 
nice  cakes  of  wheat  flower.  I  always  sat  at  the 
left  hand  of  Lady  Raarsa ;  and  young  Macleod  of 
Side,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right. 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  young  la- 
dies sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very 
little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  pre- 
pared with  answers.  When  one  of  the  songs  was 
over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  sat  next  to  me, 
What  is  that  about  ?  I  question  if  she  conceived 
that  I  did  not  understand  it.  For  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  said  she.  But,  Madam, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  is  a  love  song.  This 
was  all  the  intelligence  that  I  could  obtain ;  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  translation  of  a 
suigle  line  of  Erse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed-time.    I  had  a  chamber  to 
myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was 
more  than  my  share.     How  the  company  and  the 
family  were  distributed  is  not  easy  to  \ft\L   "^fofcr 
leod  the  chieftain,  and  BosweU,  and  I,  \va&  *&.  wcir 
ie  chambers  on  the  first  floor.     TYiete  xcinsaB*? 
ght  rooms  only  for   at  least    seven  axv&  ^v 
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lodgers.  I  suppose  they  put  up  temporary  beds 
in  the  dining-room,  where  they  stowed  all  the  young 
ladies.  There  was  a  room  above  stairs  with  six 
beds,  in  which  they  put  ten  men.  The  rest  in  my 
next. 

LETTER  XXIV.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Ostichin  Side.  Sept.  30, 1773. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  '       r  ' 

I  am  still  confined  in  Skie.     We  were  unskilful 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was  an  open 
road,  which  we  could  pass  at  pleasure;  but  we  have 
now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we  may  stHl 
wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the  equinoctial 
winds,  and  sit  reading  or  writing,  as  I  now  do, 
while  the  tempest  is  rolling  the  sea,  or  roaring  in 
the  mountains.     I  am  now  no  longer  pleased  with 
the  delay;  you  can  hear  from  me  but  seldom,  and 
I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  you.     It  comes  into  my 
mind  that  some  evil  may  happen,  or  that  I  might 
be  of  use  while  I  am  away.     But  these  thoughts 
are  vain ;  the  wind  is  violent  and  adverse,  and  oar 
boat  cannot  yet  come.     I  must  content  myself  with 
writing  to  you,  and  hoping  that  you  will  some  time 
receive  my  letter.     Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept.  9th.  Having  passed  the  night  as  is  usual, 
I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  full  of  company; 
we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the  evening  came 
it  brought  musick  and  dancing.  Young  Macleod, 
the  great  proprietor  of  Skie  and  head  of  his  dan, 
was  very  distinguishable;  a  young  man  of  nine- 
teen ;  bred  a  while  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwardi 
at  Oxford,  a  pupW  o£  G.Stwtaaxv.  YXa,  >&  a  young 
man  of  a  mind  aa  mucV  ^AN^w^^^&WaN^  w& 
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known;  very  elegant  of  manners,  and  very  grace- 
ful in  his  person.  He  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feu- 
dal chief;  and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  in- 
vitation to  Dunvegan.  All  Raarsa's  children  are 
beautiful.  The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in 
the  morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  true  High- 
lander never  wears  more  than  a  ribband  on  her 
head  till  she  is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  Boswell  went  out  with  old 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found  less 
entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  saw  the  country. 
I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perhaps  ten  miles 
off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raarsa,  the  whole 
island  being  rock  or  mountain,  from  which  the  cat- 
tle often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It  is  very  barren, 
and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could  collect,  about 
seven  hundred  inhabitants,  perhaps  ten  to  a  square 
mile.  In  these  countries  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  you  shall  find  villages  or  inclosures.  The 
traveller  wanders  through  a  naked  desert,  gratified 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  the  sight  of  cows,  and 
now  and  then  finds  a  hejro  of  loose  stones  and  turf 
in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being  born  with 
all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all 
those  sensations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemn- 
ed to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Phi- 
losophers there  are  who  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  this  life  is  happy,  but  they  believe  it 
only  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  never  yet  pro- 
duced conviction  in  a  single  mind;  he,  whom  want 
of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  still  thought, 
as  ne  thought  before,  that  privation  of  pleasure  can 
never  please,  and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much 
envied,  when  it  has  no  other  principle  ^frkaxt  \$b»- 
nnceofgood. 

TOL.  IT,  ILIU 
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This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may  call 
fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  I  believe,  for  a 
long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in  these  dens 
of  poverty :  every  man  was  content  to  live  like  his 
neighbours,  and  never  wandering  from  home,  saw 
no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his  own,  except  at  the 
house  of  the  laird,  or  the  laird's  nearest  relations, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
to  whose  luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  preten- 
sions. But  the  end  of  this  reverence  and  submis- 
sion seems  now  approaching;  the  Highlanders 
have  learned  that  there  are  countries  less  bleak  and 
barren  than  their  own,  where,  instead  of  working 
for  the  laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground, 
and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great 
numbers  have  been  induced  by  this  discovery  to 
go  every  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America.  Mac- 
donald  and  Macleodof  Skie  have  lost  many  tenants 
and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not  yet  been 
forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarsa, 
and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four  thousand  acres, 
is  possessed  only  by  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  walls 
yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In  almost  eve- 
ry island  the  superstitious  votaries  of  the  Romish 
church  erected  places  of  worship,  in  which  the 
drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals  performed  the 
holy  offices ;  but  by  the  active  zeal  of  Protestant 
devotion,  almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  ruin. 
The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is  now  only  considered  as 
the  burying-place  of  the  family,  and  I  suppose  of 
the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  Yvave  %ot\e  «w«j  wvW?&.wa&> 
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or  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court ; 
nit  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th,  when,  though 
t  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  to  snatch  the 
>pportunity  of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa  accompanied 
is  in  a  six-oared  boat,  which  he  said  was  his  coach 
ind  six.  It  is  indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  la- 
lies  take  the  air  and  pay  their  visits,  but  they  have 
&ken  very  little  care  for  accommodations.  There 
s  no  way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but 
)y  being  carried;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified 
pith  a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  oc- 
casional bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  left  Raarsa; 
he  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  publick  house  at  Port  Re ;  so  call- 
ed because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed  there, 
in  a  progress  through  the  Western  isles.  Raarsa 
paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then  got  on 
aorseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedious  journey 
:ame  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same  king  lodg- 
ed after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the  honour  of  sa- 
luting the  far-famed  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  who 
conducted  the  Prince,  dressed  as  her  maid,  through 
the  English  forces  from  the  island  of  Lewes;  ana, 
when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined  with  the  English 
officers,  and  left  her  maid  below.  She  must  then 
have  been  a  very  young  lady;  she  is  now  not  old: 
rf  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant  behaviour.  She 
told  me  that  she  thought  herself  honoured  by  my 
risit ;  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard  she  be- 
stowed on  me  was  liberally  repaid.  "  If  thou  lik- 
est  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue."  She 
was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a 
trial,  and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod^ 
against  whom  sufficient  evidence  co\j\&TvoOc&\sro 
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cured.     She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are 
going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerun)  volvitur  orbis. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince  reposed 
in  his  distress;  the  sheets  which  he  used  were 
never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapp- 
ed up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last,  accord- 
ing to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave. 
These  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where 
we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which  I 
have  described  already.  Here,  though  poor  Mac- 
leod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibition  of  feudal 
hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in  the  house, 
and  venison  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its  va- 
rious forms.  Macleod,  besides  his  estate  in  Side, 
larger  I  suppose  than  some  English  counties,  is 
proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles :  and  of  his  islands 
uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  very  exactly  knows  the 
number.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  mighty  moo- 
arch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  Englishman  with  en- 
vious wonder;  but  when  he  surveys  the  naked 
mountains,  and  treads  the  quaking  moor;  and  wan- 
ders over  the  wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness, 
his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The 
unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains  can  be  con- 
ceived only  by  the  means  of  positive  instances. 
The  heir  of  Col,  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  late* 
ly  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could 
let  Rum,  another  of  \v\&  \s\axA&>  fat  \ro<*-^*svo£  halt- 
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penny  an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate,  which 
the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty  thousand 
acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was  high, 
and  the  -rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to 
put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  house ; 
but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could,  sometimes 
by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading.  I  have  never 
wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and  Lady 
of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high.  He  has  half  his 
island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon  the  other  half 
live  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependants,  who  not 
only  live  upon  the  product,  but  export  corn  suffi- 
cient for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the  lan- 
guage and  .manners  of  English  ladies.  We  lived 
with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of  this  re- 
mote region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age.  We 
bave  found  ourselves  treated  at  every  house  as  if 
we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we  took 
he  first  opportunity  which  the  weather  afforded, 
ifter  the  first  days,  of  going  away,  and,  on  the 
Jlst,  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were  well  enter- 
ained,  and  wandered  a  little  after  curiosities.  In 
he  afternoon  an  interval  of  calm  sunshine  courted 
is  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  shore  famous  for  its 
scho.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our 
sompanions  was  asked  in  Erse,  by  the  boatmen, 
vho  they  were  that  came  witli  hinv?.     Wfc  ^n^xss. 
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characters,  I  suppose,  to  our  advantage,  and  was 
asked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands,  whether  I 
could  recite  a  long  series  of  ancestors?  The  boat- 
men said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard 
the  cry  of  an  English  ghost.  This,  Boswell  says, 
disturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clam- 
bering up  the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one 
end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There 
was  no  echo;  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report;  but  I 
saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  muscles  and 
whilks  in  their  natural  state.  There  was  another 
arch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  23d.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  die 
Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  gendemen,  and  therefore  has  a  garden 
well  cultivated:  and,  what  is  here  very  rare,  is 
shaded  by  trees:  a  place  where  the  imagination 
is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be  found.  The 
mountains  about  it  are  of  great  height,  with  water- 
falls succeeding  one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one 
ceases  to  be  heard  another  begins.  Between  the 
mountains  there  is  a  small  valley  extending  to  the 
sea,  which  is  not  far  off,  beating  upon  a  coast  very 
difficult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of  them 
had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the  second  fol- 
lowed, but  a  third  missed  the  true  course,  and  was 
driven  forward  with  great  danger  of  being  forced 
into  the  vast  ocean,  but  however  gained  at  last 
some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to  Talisker, 
almost  lifeless  wit\\  wet,  co\<L>  foti^ue,  and  tenor, 
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but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman 
of  more  than  common  qualifications ;  having  tra- 
velled with  her  husband,  she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these  re- 
cesses of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the  min- 
isters who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the  time  is 
an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with  us  the 
young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  two 
hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has  first  studi- 
ed at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hertford- 
shire to  learn  agriculture,  being  much  impressed 
With  desire  of  improvement:  he  likewise  has  the 
notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At  Mac- 
leod's  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we  were 
dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the  waves 
and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the  islands, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to  show  us 
whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or  left  by  an- 
tiquity; but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating  from  our 
way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up  for  months 
upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock,  that  just 
appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  scarcely 
marked  upon  a  map. 

You  remembet  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  French  court? 
answered,  "  Myself."  I  cannot  think  many  things 
here  more  likely  to  affect  the  fancy  than  to  see 
Johnson  ending  his  sixty-fourth  year  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am  here,  it  will 
gratify  me  very  little  to  return  without  seeing,  or 
doing  my  best  to  see  what  those  places  afford.  I 
have  a  desire  to  instruct  myself!  m  (be  ifa&fe  «^%- 
tem  of  pastoral  Jife ;  but  I  know  not  N^e^'exV^KS^ 
be  Me  to  perfect  the  idea.     Howevet ,  WaNexowe 
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pictures  in  my  mind,  which  I  could  not  have  had 
without  this  journey,  and  should  have  passed  it 
with  great  pleasure  had  you,  and  Master,  and 
Queeney,  been  in  the  party.  We  should  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  enlarged  the  observation 
of  each  other,  and  obtained  many  pleasing,  topicks 
of  future  conversation.  As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my 
mind  too  much  at  home,  and  perhaps  miss  many 
things  worthy  of  observation,  or  pass  them  with 
transient  notice ;  so  that  the  images,  for  want  of 
that  re-impression  which  discussion  and  compari- 
son produce,  easily  fade  away;  but  I  keep  a  book 
of  remarks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  regular  journal 
of  our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of 
what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences  to- 
gether ;  "  for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  as  Griffith." 
I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  careful 
to  reposit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens  to 
you  and  your  family,  and  then  when  we  meet  we 
shall  tell  our  stories.  I  wish  you  had  gone  this  sum- 
mer in  your  usual  splendour  to  Brighthelmstone. 
Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  all  this 
time  without  sending  to  him  for  money.  Travel- 
ling in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  in  propor- 
tion to  what  the  country  affords  than  in  England, 
but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpensive.  Com- 
pany is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  supply  of  plea- 
sure, and  a  relief  of  that  tediousness  of  life  which 
is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or  rude.  Of  wine 
and  punch  they  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get  them 
cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  custom-house  on  the 
island,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  smugglers. 
Their  punch  is  made  without  lemons,  or  any  sub- 
stitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  \>\e\A&&\  >a>\\.^N«^^ 
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man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill  a 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the  table 
together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  brooks:  but  they  can  hardly  conceive  that  it 
requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  general  they  are 
strangers :  now  and  then  butter  is  melted,  but  I 
dare  not  always  take,  lest  I  should  offend  by  dis- 
liking it.  Barley-broth  is  a  constant  dish,  and  is 
made  well  in  every  house.  A  stranger,  if  he  is 
prudent,  will  secure  his  share,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  often  newly  killed,  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdued 
by  the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Carving  is 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  knives 
are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  long 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands;  every  man,  while 
arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife 
and  fork  appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now 
lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles  are  apt  to  show 
that  they  have  been  in  other  hands,  and  the  blades 
have  neither  brightness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  is  no  want,  and  it  wfil  last  long, 
for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  jus,t 
rising  from  barbarity :  long  contented  with  neces- 
saries, now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience,  but 
not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations.  Their 
linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine.  Bread,  such 
as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
Isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens,  for  they  bake  their 
pies ;  but  they  never  ferment  their  meaV,  rast  vwab^ 
s  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and  barley  axe  \ii«\j^px.  v* 
he  table,  but  I  believe  wheat  is  xesexMek  Ss 
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strangers.  They  are  commonly  too  hard  for  me, 
and  therefore  I  take  potatoes  to  my  meat,  and  am 
sure  to  find  them  on  almost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the 
dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is  always 
drank  at  the  usual  times;  but  in  the  morning  the 
table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of  slices  of  strong 
cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Highlands;  at 
Edinburgh  there  are  always  honey  and  sweet-meatt 
on  the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  Every  man, 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram;  and 
the  punch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel,  but 
burn  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimnies.  It  is  dug  out 
of  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong  and 
lasting  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and  somewhat 
apt  to  smoke  the  pot. 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very  small, 
and  every  room  serves  many  purposes.  In  the 
bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of  different 
kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a  bed-room  at 
night.  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited  last,  about 
fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three  chests  of 
drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger  clothes,  two  closet 
cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms  are  com- 
monly dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  little  sen- 
sibility, and  if  they  had  more,  clean  floors  would 
be  difficultly  kept,  where  the  first  step  from  the 
door  is  into  the  dirt.  They  are  very  much  inclined 
to  carpets,  and  seldom  fail  to  lay  down  something 
under  their  feet,  better  or  worse,  as  they  happen 
to  be  furnished. 

The  Highland  disss,  \>e\xvfc  fo\\>\^W\^\K*;>8> 
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very  little  used;  sometimes  it  maybe  seen,  but 
the  English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much 
as  the  nudite  despieds  of  the  common  people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have  al- 
ready given  some  account:  it  is  generally  barren, 
but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful.  The  gar- 
dens have  apples  and  pears,  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  but  all  the 
fruit  that  I  have  seen  is  small.  They  attempt  to 
sow  nothing  but  oats  and  barley.  Oats  constitute 
the  bread  corn  of  the  place.  Their  harvest  is 
about  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  being  so  late, 
is  very  much  subject  to  disappointments  from  the 
rains  that  follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been 
particularly  disastrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts 
from  Autumn  to  Spring.  They  have  seldom  very 
hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake  was 
covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a  skaiter. 
The  sea  round  them  is  always  open.  The  snow 
falls  but  soon  melts;  only  in  1771,  they  had  a  cold 
spring,  in  which  the  island  was  so  long  covered 
with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both  wild  and  domestick, 
perished,  and  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to 
distress,  from  which  I  know  not  if  it  is  even  yet 
recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small ;  per- 
haps they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main  land. 
The  cows  are  sometimes  without  horns.  The 
horned  and  unhorned  cattle  are  not  accidental  va- 
riations, but  different  species :  they  will,  however, 
breed  together. 

October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  c\\&R£p&*  «&&SS.^^ 
match  the  moment  of  opportunity  aneaw^^^ 
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this  island  is  become  practicable ;  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to  be  again 
at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  after 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself. 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered;  my 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  as 
I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  better. 
This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my  degree  of 
healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistress 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now 
going  to  some  other  isle,  to  what  we  know  not; 
the  wind  will  tell  us.     I  am,  &c. 

i 

LETTER  XXV.     To  Mrs.  ThRALE. 

Mull,  Oct.  15, 1773. 

DEAR  MADAM,  '  ' 

Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet  ha?- 
ing  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me,  I 
would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without  some 
token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I  suppose, 
expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intelligence,  a  tribute 
which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  by  storms 
many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought,  with 
a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust,  which  Bos.  had  a 
great  mind  to  call  a  tempest,  forced  us  into  Col,  an 
obscure  island ;  on  which 

nulla  campis 

Arbor  sestiva  recreatur  aura. 

There  is  liter  ally  no  tree  \x^Tt\tawfaiid,  part  of 
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it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  would  be  really 
dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a  high 
wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more  than  one  con- 
tinued rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with  a 
thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  according  to 
the  Highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  life  is  im- 
proved beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts 
are  collected  into  little  villages,  and  every  one  has 
a  small  garden  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird 
has  a  new  house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  cas- 
tle inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  The  young  laird 
entertained  us  very  liberally ;  he  is  he,  perhaps, 
to  three  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  which,  at 
ten  shillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  He  is  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  agriculture  of  his  country;  and  in 
imitation  of  the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement, 
and  worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  Salusbury.  He  talks  of  doing  useful 
things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fod- 
der. He  has  made  a  small  essay  towards  a  road. 

Col  is  but  a  barren  place.  Description  has  here 
few  opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours.  The 
difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  vicissitude. 
The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  to 
tempests,  we  have  not  known ;  wind  and  rain  have 
been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  sloop ; 
and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such  accom- 
modations as  these  miserable  vessels  can  afford, 
were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of  MuLl\  fara\ 
which  we  expect  an  easy  passage  into  Sco\\accA.  "V 
am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover  by  V/wt  &oyitv. 

I  have  not  good  health  ;   I  do  not  ftt\&  &va*-  ^* 
vol.  iv.  LL 
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veiling  much  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatulent, 
though  not  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  I  have  i 
weakness  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very  un- 
able to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter.  I 
am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXVI.    To  Mrs.  Thb ale, 

Invercury,  Qct.  £4, 1778. 

HONOURED  MISTRESS,  J 

My  last  letters  {o  you  and  my  dear  master  were 
written-  from  MuJJL,  the  third  island  of  the  Hebrides 
in  extent.  Inhere  is  no  post,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  gentleman's  passage  to  the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  wea- 
ther; on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and  after 
a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks  naked 
and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country  of  bar- 
lenncss  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in  the  dark, 
to  the  seaside,  weary  and  dejected,  having  met  with 
nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  mountains  that 
could  raise  any  image  of  delight.  Our  company 
was  the  young  Laird  of  Col  and  his  servant.  Col 
made  every  Maclean  open  his  house  where  be 
came,  and  supply  us  with  horses  when  we  depart- 
ed ;  but  the  hors.es  of  (Avis  country  are  small,  and 
I  was  not  mounted  to  my  wish.. 

At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat  depart- 
ed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the  wind 
was  against  us,  and  t,he  hour  was  late,  nor  was  it 
very  desirable  to,  cross  the  sea  in  darkness  with  a 
small  boat.  The  Captain  of  a  sloop  that  had  been 
driven  thither  by  t\\e  ataxia,  saw  cm  ftafceess,  and 
an  iu:  were   hesita&uig  aw^  &\^to*vw^  «fc>» 
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boat,  which,  by  Col's  order,  transported  us  to  the 
Isle  of  Ulva.  We  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Mac- 
quarry,  the  head  of  a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors 
have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has 
reduced  himself,  by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  which  Kenneth, 
a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical  college, 
of  which  the  chapel- walls '  are  still  standing.  At 
this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  wish  you  and 
my  master  and  Queeney  Had  partaken. 

The  only  family  6n  the  island  is  that  of  Sir  Al- 
lan, the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous  clan  of 
Maclean ;  the  clan  which  claims  the  second  place, 
yielding  only  to  Macdohald  in  the  line  of  battle. 
Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a  soldier,  in- 
habits in  this  insulated  desert  a  thatched  hut  with 
no  chambers.  You£g  Col,  who  owns  him  as  his 
chief)  and  whose  cousin  was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe, 
given  him  some  notice  of  our  visit ;  he  received  us 
with  the  soldier's  frankness  and  the  gentleman's 
elegance,  and  introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two 
young  ladies  who  have  not  wanted  education  suit- 
able to  their  birth,  and  who,  in  their  cottage,  nei- 
ther forgot  their  dignity,  nor  affected  to  remember 
it.    Do  not  you  wish  to  have  been  with  us  ? 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault  of 
his  ancestors :  and  while  he  forms  some  scheme  for 
retrievihg  them,  he  has  retreated  hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  shewed  u& 
the  island.    We  walked  uncovered  \tvto  \ke  ^\a^^» 
snd  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  effects  crt  ^^v 
tate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered  mi\\tt&fi«8 

ll2 
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grave-stones,  of  which  the  inscriptions  are  not  now 
legible ;  and  without,  some  of  the  chief  families  still 
continue  the  right  of  sepulture.  The  altar  is  not 
yet  quite  demolished ;  beside  it,  on  the  right  side, 
is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an 
angel  hovering  over  her.  On  the  other  side  still 
stands  a  hand-bell,  which,  though  it  has  no  clap- 
per, neither  Presbyterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarian 
wantonness,  has  yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is 
thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  BosweD, 
who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night,  to  perform 
his  devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste,  for  fear  of 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which 
the  water,  remarkably  pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  dis- 
tant hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
which  still  perform  the  office  of  conveyance,  though 
they  have  never  been  repaired  since  Popery  was 
suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  servants  live  in  another  cottage ;  in  which,  I 
suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening,  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sunday 
never  passed  over  him  like  another  day.  One  of 
the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  die  evening 
service ;  —  and  Paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  busy  in 
catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bed. 
Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I  think,  sticking  to 
another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches  under 
the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  t!ne\ioaX,  to  Sondiland,  a  little 
island  very  near.  YIe£au\A\\.*^&Ta^^^«&» 
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ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered  with  sand,  out 
of  which  we  picked  shells ;  and  part  clothed  with 
a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the  grass  of  which  a  few 
sheep  are  sometimes  fed.  We  then  came  back  and 
dined.  I  passed  part  of  the  afternoon  in  reading, 
and  in-  the  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her 
harpsichord,  and  Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel 
with  the  other. 

Oh  the  1 9th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch 
his-  boat  again,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where 
the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianity  to  the  Scots 
built  a  church  and  settled  a  monastery.  In  our 
way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  uncommon 
cave  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  We  had  some  difficulty 
to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses  of  broken 
rocks  that  lie  bef6re  the  entrance*,-  and  at  the  mouth 
Were  etabarrassed  with  stones,  which  the  sea  had 
accumulated,  as  at  Brighthelmstone ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vanced, we  reached  a  floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we 
left  the  Kght  behind^  us,  walked  along  a  very  spa- 
cious cavity,  vaulted  over  head  with  an  arch  almost 
regular,  by  which  a  mountain  was  sustained,  at 
least  a  very  lofty  rock.  From  this  magnificent  ca- 
vern went  a  narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand, 
which  we  entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it  was 
obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambered  over  them 
to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which  there 
lies  a  great  square  stone,  which  might  serve  as  a 
table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm,  but  not  op- 
pressive, and  the  flame  of  the  candle  continued 
pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  onward  to  an  unknown 
extent,  but  we  were  now  one  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  under  ground ;  we  had  but  one  candle,  and 
had  never  heard  of  any  that  went  far  Ate?  wc&.s:?\fcR. 
back;  we  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  \eW\xw* 

1.  L  3 
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Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  cluster 
of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir  Allan  chose 
for  the  place  where  he  would  eat  his  dinner.  We 
climbed  till  we  got  seats.  The  stores  were  opened, 
and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again;  the  night  came 
upon  us ;  the  wind  rose ;  the  sea  swelled;  and  Bos- 
well  desired  to  be  set  on  dry  ground :  we,  however, 
pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed  by  several  little 
islands  in  the  silent  solemnity  of  faint  moon-shine, 
seeing  little,  and  hearing  only  the  wind  and  the 
water.  At  last  we  reached  the  island,  the  venera- 
ble seat  of  ancient  sanctity;  where  secret  piety  re- 
posed, and  where  fallen  greatness  was  reposited. 
The  island  has  no  house  of  entertainment,  and  we 
manfully  made  our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn.  The 
description  I  hope  to  give  you  another  time.  I 
am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXVII.   To  Mr b.Thr ale. 

i 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,1 773. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  6    '  ' 

Among  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  ray  imag- 
ination suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  was  willing  to 
believe  that  no  will  would  have  been  made.  The 
event  is  now  irrevocable :  it  remains  only  to  bear 
it.  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  is  impossi- 
ble; but  as  the  wish  is  painful  without  use,  it  is 
not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful,  to  indulge  it.  As 
life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  spriteliness  of  imag- 
ination, and  flexibility  of  attention,  are  given  us  for 
valuable  and  useM  Tput^ose*^fcm\\*\\v^NJa!&k 
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ourselves  at  liberty  to  squander  life,  to  enervate  in- 
tellectual strength,  to  cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix 
our  attention,  when  by  all  this  expence  we  know 
that  no  good  can  be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little 
as  you  can ;  when  you  are  alone,  do  not  suffer  your 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to 
prevent  this  disappointment.  You  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have 
done  it  without  effect.  But  even  to  think  in  the 
most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present  not  so 
useful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself  solemnly 
into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn  your  mind 
upon  the  business  and  amusements  which  lie  before 
you.  "  All  is  best,"  says  Chene,  "  as  it  has  been, 
excepting  the  errours  of  our  own  free  will*"  Bur* 
ton  concludes  his  long  book  upon  Melancholy 
with  this  important  precept:  "  Be  not  solitary;  be 
not  idle."  Remember  Chene's  position,  and  ob- 
serve Burton's  precept. 

We  came  hither  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate  our 
return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Fhipps  or  Banks ;  I 
am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for 
Queeney's  cabinet;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  success ; 
and  am  not  without  some  thought  of  becoming  her 
school-fellow.     I  have  got  an  Italian  Rasselas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  I  could 
do  her  good.  I  love  her  very  much;  and  should 
love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have  the  honour 
of  standing  to  the  next  baby.     I  am,  &t. 
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LETTER  XXVIII.    To  Mrs.TniULW. 

Edinb.Nov.18,1773. 

MY  DEAREST  MISTRESS, 

Tins  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write;  while 
you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  you  must 
not  think  that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  as  well  as 
I  love  Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  so  rational.  I 
shall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy!  Can  nothing  do  her 
good?  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  must 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confidence 
into  the  hands  of  Hhft  who  knows,  and  who  only 
knows,  what  is  best  both  for  us  and  her. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Resolu- 
tion and  diligence  will  supply  all  that  is  wanting, 
and  all  that  is  lost.  But  if  your  health  should  be 
impaired,  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  substitute.  I 
shall  have  no  mistress ;  Mr.  Thrale  will  have  no 
wife;  and  the  little  flock  will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in  the 
coach  for  Monday;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  in 
London  on  Friday  the  26th,  in  the  evening.  Please 
to  let  Mrs.  Williams  know.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXIX.    To  the  Same. 

Lichfield.  June  23, 1775. 

DEAR  MADAM,  J         '  ' 

Now  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Lichfield  ?  Something  of  a  letter 
you  will  have*,  Ww  t^&e  <l*a\\ \ es^ect  that  you 
should  write?   and  t\\c  tjvowvv^  cnw  \n\v\&A  ^ns&&. 
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miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  uneasiness,  not- 
withstanding all  that  would  be  said  or  done  by  the 
sisters  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and  say  whatever  good 
they  can.  They  give  me  good  words,  and  cher- 
ries, and  strawberries.  Lady  *  *  *  *  and  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  visiting  there  yesterday,  and 
Lady  *  *  *  *  took  her  tea  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Miss  Porter's  this  af- 
ternoon.   Miss  A comes  little  near  me.    Mr. 

Langley,  of  Ashbourne,  was  here  to-day,  in  his 
way  to  Birmingham,  and  every  body  talks  of  you. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to  walk 
in  a  few  days,  from  the  town-hall  to  the  cathedral 
in  procession,  to  hear  a  sermon.  They  walk  in  linen 
gowns,  and  each  has  a  stick  with  an  acorn,  but  for 
the  acorn  they  could  give  no  reason,  till  I  told  them 
of  the  civick  crown. 

I  have  just  had  your  sweet  letter,  and  am  glad 
that  you  are  to  be  at  the  Regatta.  You  know  how 
little  I  love  to  have  you  left  out  of  any  shining  part 
of  life.  You  have  every  right  to  distinction,  and 
should  therefore  be  distinguished.  You  will  see  a 
ibow  with  philosophick  superiority,  and  therefore 
may  see  it  safely.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  at 
borne  contented,  when  others  are  seeing  or  making 
shows.  But  not  to  have  been  where  it  is  suppos- 
ed, and  seldom  supposed  falsely,  that  all  would  go 
if  they  could ;  to  be  able  to  say  nothing  when  eve- 
ry one  is  talking;  to  have  no  opinion  when  every 
me  is  judging ;  to  hear  exclamations  of  rapture, 
without  power  to  depress ;  to  listen  to  falsehoods 
without  right  to  contradict,  is,  after  all,  a  state  of 
gmporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is  rather 
lardened  by  stubbornness,  than  supported  Vj  fox- 
itude.     If  the  world  be  worth  winning,  \e\.  vxa  «w- 
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joy  it ;  if  it  is  to  be  despised,  let  us  despise  it  by 
conviction.  But  the  world  is  not  to  be  despised, 
but  as  it  is  compared  with  something  better.  Com- 
pany is  in  itself  better  than  solitude,  and  pleasure 
better  than  indolence.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  jit,  says  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  natural  philosopher.  By  do- 
ing nothing,  and  by  knowing  nothing,  no  power  of 
doing  good  can  be  obtained.  He  must  mingle  with 
the  world  that  desires  to  be  useful.  Every  new 
scene  impresses  new  ideas,  enriches  the  imagina- 
tion, and  enlarges  the  power  of  reason,  by  new 
topicks  of  comparison.  You  that  have  seen  the 
Regatta  will  have  images  which  we  who  miss  it 
must  want,  and  no  intellectual  images  are  without 
use.  But  when  you  are  in  this  scene  of  splendour 
and  gaiety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits  of  negligence 
steal  upon  you.  Hoc  age,  is  the  great  rule,  whe- 
ther you  are  serious  or  merry ;  whether  you  are 
stating  the  expences  of  your  family,  learning  sci- 
ence or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floating  on  the  Thames 
in  a  fancied  dress.  Of  the  whole  entertainment  let 
me  not  hear  so  copious  nor  so  true  an  account  from 
any  body  as  from  you.  I  am,  dearest  Madam, 
your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXX.    To  Mts.Trrale. 

Ashbourne. 

DEAREST  MADAM, 

I  am  sure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter 

that  comes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 

Since  I  wrote  to  Queeney  I  have  written  twice  to 

you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9  th:  be  pleased  to  let  me 

know  whether  you  \\a\e  ^moT\saN^t\vemnot 

That  of  the  6t\\  you  a\\ou\^  i^«Vj\«N^a^^ 
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the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th  seems  not  to 
mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  *  *  *  *  t  He  only  grows  dujl  because 
he  is  sickly;  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  impair  him; 
nor  is  he  such  a  chameleon  as  to  take  immediately 
the  colour  of  his  company.  When  you  see  him 
again,  you  will  find  him  reanimated.  Most  men 
have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy  days;  at  least 
they  have  days  when  they  put  their  powers  into 
action,  and  days  when  they  suffer  them  to  repose. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  a  family,  and  which,  in 
wWvec  flow  of  riches  or  confidence  of  prosperi- 
ty,  deserve*  to  be  very  seriously  considered..  I 
hope  a  great  part  of  it  has  paid  debts,  and  no  small 
part  bought  land.  As  ijbr  gravelling  and  walling 
and  digging,  though  I  am  not  much  delighted  with 
them,  yet  something,  kfcdeed  much,  must  be  allow- 
ed to  every  man's  taste,  tie  tha.t  is  growing  rich 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  part  of  the  growth  his  own 
way.  I  hope  to  range  in  the  walk,  and  row  upon 
the  water,  and,  devour  fruit  frojft  the  wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means 
to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood^  an4 
surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build,  a  gardener's 
house  upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and,  be  happy.  Much 
happiness  it  will  not  bring  him ;  but  what  can  he 
do.  better?  If  I  had  money  enough,  what  would 
I  do?  Perhaps,  if  you  and  master  diet  not  hold 
me,  I  might  go  to  Cair o,  and  down,  the  Red  Sea  to 
Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India.  Would  this 
be  better  than  building  and  planting?  It  would 
aure\y  give  wore  variety  to  tfee  eye,  au&T&oxe.  axct- 
plitude  to  the  mind.  Half  fourteen  t\\o\x«as*&^«o*^ 
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send  me  out  to  see  other  forms  of  existence,  and 
bring  me  back  to  describe  them. 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of  the 
9th,  that  is  on  the  11th.  Let  me  know  when  it 
comes.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXI.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Lichfield,  August  2, 1775. 

I  dined  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.  Never  surely  was  I  such  a 
writer  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters  ?  I  am  not 
of  your  opinion  that  I  shall  not  like  to  read  diem 
hereafter ;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not  much 
history  of  mind,  or  any  thing  else,  they  will,  I  hope, 
always  be  in  some  degree  the  records  of  a  pare 
and  blameless  friendship,  and,  in  some  hours  of 
languor  and  sadness,  may  revive  the  memory  of 
more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirous 
hereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind,  I 
do  not  see.  Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now  look 
as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  life,  will  probably  be  pass- 
ed over  uniformly  and  smoothly,  with  very  little 
perception  of  your  progress,  and  with  very  tew  re- 
marks upon  the  way.  The  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge which  you  promise  to  yourself,  by  which  the 
future  is  to  look  back  upon  the  present,  with  the 
superiority  of  manhood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps 
never  be  attempted,  or  never  will  be  made;  and 
you  will  find,  as  millions  have  found  before  yon, 
that  forty -five  has  made  little  sensible  addition  to 
thirty-three. 
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As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  in- 
crease of  height,  and  little  of  strength,  there  is 
likewise  a  period,  though  more  variable  by  exter- 
nal causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attains  its 
stationary  point,  and  very  little  advances  its  powers 
of  reflection,  judgment,  and  ratiocination.  The 
body  may  acquire  new  modes  of  motion,  or  new 
dexterities  of  mechanick  operations,  but  its  original 
strength  receives  not  improvement :  the  mind  may 
be  stored  with  new  languages,  or  new  sciences,  but 
its  power  of  thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and 
unless  it  attains  new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  com- 
monly produces  thoughts  of  the  same  force  and  the 
same  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  life ;  as  the 
tree,  unless  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrafted,  gives  year 
after  year  productions  of  the  same  form  and  the 
same  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  strength  of  thought  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  possesses 
of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation,  with  its  cir- 
cuit of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of  dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  minds,  part  seems  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience.  When 
the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their  intended 
energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced.  The  shrub 
can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  are  before  the  middle  of 
life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  experi- 
ence; and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little,  may  be 
worth  enquiry.  , 

Bur  1  have  just  now  looked,  and  faA  Sx.  ^o^va* 

that  I  will  enquire  against  the   tvext  ^o«X  to^x 
I  am,  &c 

vol.  iv.  M  M 
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LETTER  XXXII.    Te  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Lichfield,  August  5, 1775. 

DEAR  MADAM,  J  ° 

Instead  of  forty  reason*  for  my  return,  one  is 
sufficient, — that  you  wish  for  my  company.  I  pur* 
pose  to  write  no  more  till  you  see  me.  The  ladies 
at  Stowhill  and  GreenhiU  are  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  will  be  best,  to  take  a  postchaise,  and 
not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations  of  a  commoi 
carriage.  I  will  venture  to,  suppose  the  ladies  at 
Streathara  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  you  will  not 
be  so  much  wiser  as  you  expect,  when  you  have* 
lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  tba 
best  teacher;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  cksflf 
inspection  of  human  life  will  discover  that  time  of- 
ten passes  without  any  incident  which  can  raucb 
enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment.  When  we 
are  young  we  learn  much,  because  we  are  univer- 
sally ignorant}  we  observe  every  thing,  becauseevery 
thing  is  new.  But  after  some  years*  the  occur- 
rences of  daily  life  are  exhausted;  one  day  passes 
like  another,  in  the  same  scene  of  appearances,  in 
the  same  course  of  transactions;  we  have  to  da 
what  we  have  often  done,  and  what  we  do  not  try, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  do  much  better;  we  are 
told  what  we  already  know,  and  therefore  what 
repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. 

He  that  has  early  Wrcvedrnxxdv^  perhaps  seldom 
"  kes,  with  regard  to  \\fe  aw&  TOawaetv*  xoasVikr 
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dition  to  hfc  knowledge:  not  only  because  as  more 
is  known  there  is  less  to  learn,  but  because  a  mind 
stored  with  images  and  principles  turns  inwards 
for  its  own  entertainment,  and  is  employed  in  set- 
tling those  ideas  which  run  into  confusion,  and  in 
-recollecting  those  which  are  stealing  away ;  prac- 
tices by  which  wisdom  may  be  kept,  but  hot  gain- 
ed* The  merchant  who  was  at  first  busy  in  ac- 
quiring money,  ceases  to  grow  richer,  from  the 
time  when  he  makes  it  his  business  only  to 
count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great 
importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of  practice 
than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying  the  atten- 
tion with  images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and  too 
obvious  for  research.  The  right  is  already  known: 
what  remains  is  only  to  follow  it.  Daily  business 
adds  no  more  to  wisdom,  than  daily  lesson  to  the 
learning  of  the  teacher*  But  of  how  few  lives  does 
not  stated  duty  claim  the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  en- 
deavour their  own  improvement.  Opinions  once 
•received  from  instruction,  or  settled  by  whatever 
accident,  are  seldom  recalled  to  examination;  hav- 
ing been  once  supposed  to  be  right,  they  are  never 
discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no  application  is 
made  of  any  thing  that  tirne  may  present,  either  to 
shake  or  to  confirm  them.  Fr"om  this  acquiescence 
in  preconceptions  none  are  wholly  free ;  between 
fear  of  uncertainty,  and  dislike  of  labour,  every 
one  rests  while  he  might  yet  go  forward;  and  they 
that  were  wise  at  thirty- three,  are  very  \\\X\e  'mwt. 
at  forty- five. 
Of  this  speculation  you  are  perYva\>&  \xte&*  *** 

MM2 
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would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your  head 
less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which  you  know 
are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent  evil,  not  to  in- 
crease it. 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably  unne- 
cessary, and  at  worst  your  own  children  are  health- 
ful, and  your  affairs  prosperous.  Unmingled  good 
cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may  lawfully  gather 
all  the  good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  lament  after  that  which  we  lose.  I  hope  your 
losses  are  at  an  end,  and  that  as  far  as  the  condi- 
tion of  our  present  existence  permits,  your  remain- 
ing life  will  be  happy.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXIII.     To Mts.Thral*. 

Lichfield,  March  25, 1776. 

DEAR  MADAM,  J         '  ' 

This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  days 
before  me;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little  re- 
lieved, nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to  come 
and  partake  it. 

Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy !  When  I  read  the  let* 
ter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "  Such  I 
death  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  however  1 
may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my 
eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved 
him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as 
you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going !     We  could  not 
have  enjoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long  be  se- 
parated from  him .     He  has  probably  escaped  manj 
such  pangs  as  you  axe  tvow  feeling. 
Nothing  remains,  \wt  ^V  ^\^\sssk&&&  «snfr 
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dence  we  resign  ourselves  to  Almighty  Goodness, 
and  fall  down,  without  irreverent  murmurs,  before 
the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  good  and  evil,  with 
hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,  yet 
joy  may  come  is  the  morning. 

I  have  known  you,  Madam*  too  long  to  think 
that  you  want  any  arguments  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will;  nor  can  my  consolation  have 
any  effect  but  that  of  shewing  that  I  wish  to  com- 
fort you.  What  cartbe  done  you  mttst  do  for  your- 
self. Remember  first,  that  your  chfid  is  happy; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of 
this  world,  but  from  those,  more  formidable  dan- 
gers which  extend  their  mischief  to  eternity.  You 
have  brought  into  the  world  a  rational  being;  have 
seen  him  happy  during  the  little  life  that  has  been 
granted  him ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his 
happiness  is  now  permanent  and  imtntttable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quillity as  nature  will  admit,  force  youf  attention, 
as  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  dirties  and  ac- 
customed entertainments.  You  can  do  no  mote 
for  our  dear  boy,  but  yoi!  must  not  therefore  think 
less  on  those  whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter 
for  the  place  to  which;  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dearest, 
dearest  Madarny  your  ntost  affectionate  humble 
servant. 

LETTErt  XXXIV.   To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Sept.  6,  1777. 

DEAREST  LADYr  r         ' 

■    lr  is  true  tha  1 1  have  loitered ,  a&&  YiVafc.  Vs  ^  w*fc  * 
loitered  witlv  very  little  pleasure.     IVwe  low*  "V* 
run  away,  as  most   time-  runs,  TatVowV  *fc«* 

M  MS 
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without  use,  and  without  memorial.  But  to  say 
this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not  pleasing,  might  be 
borne,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  regret  of  him  who, 
in  a  few  days,  will  have  so  nearly  the  same  to  say 
of  sixty -eight  years?     But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we 
have  both  seen,  and  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted?  I  have  left  part  of  the  company  with 
which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this  let- 
ter ;  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  that  my 
nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade  my* 
self  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you  are 
pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana;  and  a  very  cari- 
ous collection  posterity  will  find  it.  Do  not  remit 
the  practice  of  writing  down  occurrences  as  they 
arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very  punctual  in 
annexing  the  dates.  Chronology,  you  know,  is  the 
eye  of  history ;  and  every  man's  life  is  of  import- 
ance to  himself.  Do  not  omit  painful  casualties, 
or  unpleasing  passages ;  they  make  the  variegation 
of  existence;  and  there  are  many  transactions,  of 
which  I  will  not  promise  with  JEneas,  et  Jwec  olkm 
meminisse  juvabit.  Yet  that  remembrance  which 
is  not  pleasant  may  be  useful.  There  is  however 
an  intemperate  attention  to  slight  circumstances 
which  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  life  be 
spent  in  writing  the  history  of  the  rest.  Every  day 
perhaps  has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  days  can  have  much. 

Why  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no  thought 
of  when  I  began  ?     TVie  riYun£s&&,  taro*.  vl  *1L into 
my  head.     It  deserve*  \vov»es^t  «&Was£%  \^ss.- 
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tion,  to  consider  how,  with  the  least  loss  of  time, 
the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  retain  may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  post 
comes  empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I-am, 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV.    To  Mrs.  Thra^ 

Lichfield,  Oct.  8, 1777'. 

DEAR  MADAM,  J         ' 

This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  this 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  shall  be, 
I  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  from  which  place  J  shall 
do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest  way  home.  I  come 
home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went;  and  do  not  like 
the  state  of  my  health.  But,  vive  hodie,  make  the 
most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  better,  and — sweep  the 
cobwebs.  But  I  have  sad  nights.  Mrs.  Aston 
has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greene  to  be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brighthelmstone? — Did 
you  think  he  would  so  soon  be  gone? — Life,  says 
Falstaff,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
way ;  and  the  world  is  really  impoverished  by  his 
sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write  his  life, 
at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Footeana.  Now,  will 
any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  him?  Will  ge- 
nius change  his  sex  to  weep?  I  would  really  have 
his  life  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  diligent- 
ly now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  through, 
though  so  many  weeks  have  passed.  Little  lives 
and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  ao  \on&  v**v&v  nwj 
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little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  home- 
wards.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXVI.    To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

October  13,  1777. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

Yet  I  do  love  to  hear  from  your  Such  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  gives  me  great 
delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  I  be- 
gin to  wish  myself  with  you  more  than  I  should 
do,  if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
stay  away  till  one's  company  is  desired,  but  not  so 
good  to  stay  after  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did  not 
set  to  it  very  soon ;  and  if  I  should  go  up  to  Lon- 
don with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  said,  bet 

that  I  was who  can  tell  what?    I  therefore 

stay  till  I  can  bring  up  something  to  stop  their 
mouths,  and  then  — — — - 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receive  your 
dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  yow  con- 
tinue that  direction,  for  I  think  to  get  thither  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am  afraid 
her  fawn  will  be  starved;  I  wish  Miss  Thrale  mad 
it  to  nurse;  but  the  doctoar  is  now  all  for  cattle, 
and  minds  very  little  either  does  or  hens. 

How  did  you  and  your  aunt  part?  Did  you  turn 
her  out  of  doors  to  begin,  your  journey  ?  or  did 
she  leave  you  by  her  usual  shortness  of  visit*  I 
love  to  know  how  you  go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness  and  my 
master's.     Life  has,  u^ow  &\<s.  vsWAfc,  Mien  short, 
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^rery  short,  of  my  early  expectation;  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  age  when  new 
:%iendships  are  seldom  required,  is  something  bet- 
\  ter  than  the  general  course  of  things  gives  man  a 
Tight  to  expect.  I  think  on  it  with  great  delight; 
.  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXVII.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Lichfield,  Oct.  27,  1777. 

DEAR  MADAM,  J         ' 

You  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspondence 
were  printed,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  posterity  is 
always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say  that  I  am 
a  good  writer  too. — AncK  io  sono  pittore.  To  sit 
down  so  often  with  nothing  to  say;  to  say  some- 
thing so  often,  almost  without  consciousness  of 
aaying,  and  without  any  remembrance  of  having 
said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will  not  violate  my  mo- 
desty by  boasting,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  every 
body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
affection;  some  are  wise  and  sententious;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gaiety ;  some  write 
news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make  a  let- 
ter without  affection,  without  wisdom,  without 
gaiety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret,  is,  doubt- 
less, the  great  epistolick  art. 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his  soul 
lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of  his 
breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shewn  un- 
disguised in  its  natural  process;  xiotiuftg/Ys  ydnsxv- 
ed,  nothing  distorted :  you  see  systeYoa  Va.  \kss« 
elements;  you  discover  actions  lnt&vfclt  xaoUNs». 
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Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  die  knowing  to 
the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to  the 
knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now  before  you? 
Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these  veracious  paces? 
Do  not  you  see  me  reduced  to  my  first  principles? 
This  is  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  a  friend, 
where  doubt  and  distrust  have  no  place,  and  every 
thing  is  said  as  it  is  thought.  The  original  idea  is 
laid  down  in  its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  super- 
venient conceptions  are  spread  over  it,  stratum  su- 
per stratum,  as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These 
are  the  letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by 
which  minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other 
as  they  are  moved  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  con- 
sanguinity of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched  as 
I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed  nothing 
from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent  of  hav- 
ing thus  opened  my  heart.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXVIII.    To  the  Same. 

November  10, 1777. 

DEAR  MADAM,  ' 

And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  to 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  sc 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thinking  wn 
you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom  Da  vies, 
he  could  tell  me  any  thing  that  I  would  not ' 
you  know.     As  soon  as  I  came  hither,   I  lef 
know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the  consequence  is 
I   am    summoned   to    Brighthelmstone    th 
storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt,  and  all  the  hardsr; 
wintry  journeys.     Yow  kwcw  my  natural  dr 
all  those  evils;  yet  to  aWv  twj  xcraawt  «».* 
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>mpliance,  and  to  let  you  know  how  much  I 
to  see  you,  and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way 
sease,  my  purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday, 
im  sony  tor  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  she  will  in 
be  better;  I  hope  the  same  for  myself.  The 
enescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both  reason 
pe>  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice  in  his  re- 
y.     I  wish  him  well  besides  as  a  friend  to  my 

er. 

im  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  Lord 

)r's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least  part 

But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her  brothers; 

sends  her  compliments.     Mrs.  Williams  is 

home  I  think  a  very  little  better, 
'ery  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — We 
>urn  it,  and  get  drunk ;  tor  what  is  joy,  with* 
rink  t  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about  our 
ss,  which  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it„prohle- 
al.  Weft„  but  seriously  I  think  I  shall  be 
x>  see  you  in  your  own  hair ;  but  do  not  take 
mch  time  in  combing,  and  twisting,  and  pa- 
g,  and  unpapering,  and  curling,  and  frizzing, 
lowdering,  and  getting  out  the  powder,  with 
e  other  operations  required  in  the  cultivation 
ead  of  hair ;  yet  let  it  be  combed  at  least  once 
ee  months,  on  the  quarter-day — I  could  wish 
jht  be  combed  once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if 
e  to  indulge  my  wishes,  but  what  are  wishes 
ut  hopes,  I  should  fancy  the  operation  per- 
id — one  knows- not  when  one- has  enough — 
pa  every  morning.      I   am,   dearest  lady, 

&c. 
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LETTER  XXXIX.    To  Mrs .  Thrals. 

Ashbourne.  June  14. 1779. 

DEAR  MADAM.  ' 

Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  very 
terrible;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  whatever 
distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head  affected, 
I  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure  was,  I  think,  not 
apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  therefore  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.  I  would  have  you  however  consult 
such  physicians  as  you  think  yon  can  best  trust 
Bromfield  seems  to  have  done  well,  and  by  his  prac- 
tice appears  not  to  suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a 
solid  and  fundamental  comfort.  I  remember  Dr. 
Marsigli,  an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was 
more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down 
helpless,  but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as  onl; 
hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter,  coo 
forts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.     If  I  can  comfc 
you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope  you  are  now 
longer  in  want  of  any  help  to  be  happy.    I  am, « 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments ;  he  is 
of  the  people  that  are  growing  old. 

LETTER  XL.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Ashbourne.  June  14.  1' 

DEAR  MADAM,  '  ' 

How  near  we  are  all  to  extreme  danger.  \ 
merry  or  sad,  or  \>u&^  ox  \^>  «wk  fatqp 
death  is  hovering  o\e\  ua.    Xo>\  *x<£  ^* 
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'  writing  again.  The  case,  as  you  now  describe 
is  worse  than  I  conceived  it  when  I  read  your 
it  letter.  It  is-  still  however  not  apoplectick, 
t  seems  to  have  something  worse  than  hyste- 
aiy  a  tendency  to  *  palsy,  which  I  hope  however 
now  over,  i  am  glad  that  you  have  Heberden, 
i  hope  we  are  all  safer.  I  am  the  more  alarm- 
by  this  violent  seizure,  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no 
tmg  practiced,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and 
srefbre  ktfow  not  how  any  defence  or  preserva- 

0  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thrale  has  certainly 
i  exercise  than  when  he  followed  the  foxes; 
t  he  is:  very  far  from  unwieMiness  or  inactivity, 

1  further  still  from  any  vicious  or  dangerous  ex* 
b.  I  fancy,  however,  he  will  do  well  to  ride 
ire>. 

Dty  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  post  how 

goes  on.     Such  sadden  violence  is  very  dread* 

;   we  know  not  by  what  it  is  let  loose  upon  us, 

r  by  what  its  effects  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be 

-fill  to  any  purpose,  let  me  but  know.     I  will 

m  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baueis,  ended  last 

efc  a  long  life  of  disease  and  poverty.     She  had 

sn  married  about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amiss,  but  always  com- 

ining.     I  am*,  &c. 

LETTER  XLI.     To  Mr.  Thrale. 

Lichfield,  June  23, 1779. 
DZaa  sir, 

To  shew  you  how  well  I  think  of  >jOAit  \v«fikJQ&A 
W  seat  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  kee\>  tot  w\e 
ol.  ir»  ww 
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It  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter-day,  and 
that  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by  it  in  i 
very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  not  confound 
it  with  the  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about 
your  health  or  hers.  If  I  could  have  done  any 
good,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  to  you; 
and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice  can 
be  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  entertainment 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself; 
do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind. 
Cheerfulness  and  exercise  are  your  great  reme- 
dies. Nothing  is  for  the  present  worth  your  anx- 
iety. Vivite  Iceti  is  one  of  the  great  rules  oi 
health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride  often, 
but  never  to  weariness,  for  weariness  ia  itself  i 
temporary  resolution  of  the  nerves,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise  continue* 
to  fatigue — exercise  is  labour  used  only  while 
produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet :  do  not  thi 
with  earnestness  even  of  your  health ;  but  th 
on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too  m 
agitation ;  among  which  I  hope  is,  dear  Sir,  your, 

LETTER  XLII.     To  Mrs.  Thral 

DEAR    MADAM, 

On  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawreno 
is  deafer  than  ever.     When  he  was  told  tJ 
Moisy  visited  Mr.  T\\rale>  he  enquired  fo: 
and  said  there  was  t\o\\\\yv£\.o\*i  tarcA^V 
•--«  would  not  do  fox  \\cw\X.     ^xv^v» 
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ing  I  was  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  there  was  enquiry 
about  my  master,  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There 
was  Dr.  Bernard  of  Eton,  and  we  made  a  noise 
all  the  evening;  and  there  was  Pepys>  and  Wraxal 
till  I  drove  him  away.  And  I  have  no  loss  of  my 
mistress,  who  laughs,  and  frisks,  and  frolicks  it  all 
the  long  day,  and  never  thinks  of  poor  Colin* 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mend,  we 
shall,  1  hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  as  good 
things  as  ever  we  did;  but  perhaps  you  will  be 
made  too  proud  to  heed  me,  and  yet  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find 
such  another. 

Queeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me  a 
letter ;  if  fiurney  said  she  would  write,  she  told 
you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can 
write  home  fast  enough.  I  have  a  good  mind  not 
to  let  her  know  "that  Dr.  Bernard,  to  whom  I  had 
recommended  her  novel,  speaks  of  it  with  great 
commendation,  and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent 
me,  has  been,  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times 
over.  And  yet  what  a  gypsey  it  is.  She  no  more 
minds  me  than  if  I  were  a  Brangton.  Pray  speak 
to  Queeney  to  write  again. 

I  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken  opium, 
and  think  I  am  better.  We  have  had  very  cold 
weather ;  bad  riding  weather  for .  my  master,  but 
he  will  surmount  it  all.  Did  Mrs.  Browne  make 
any  reply  to  your  comparison  of  business  with  so- 
litude, or  did  you  quite  down  her  ?  I  am  much 
pleased  to  think  that  Mrs.  Cotton  thinks  me  worth 
a  frame,  and  a  place  upon  her  wall ;  her  kindness 
was  hardly  within  my  hope,  but  time  dc&&  vtwutat- 
fid  things.     All  my  fear  is,  that  \£  \  *\vo\M.  rarcs& 

nn2 
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again,  my  print  would  be  taken  down.     I  fi 
shall  never  hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you?  Do  you  see  Dr.  W 
ward  or  Dr.  Harrington?  Do  you  go  to  the  h 
where  they  write  for  the  myrtle?  You  are  i 
places  of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  heart 
dozens ;  while  I  am  seeking  for  something  U 
about  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but 
verses,  and  sometimes  very  little  of  them.  N 
have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of  ma 
an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  holds  that  Addison  if 
most  taking  of  all  that  I  have  done.  I  doubt 
will  not  be  done  before  you  come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  i 
world  for  a  letter  about  nothing.     Can  you  ' 
such  a  letter  as  this?     So  miscellaneous,  witl 
noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shakspeare's  w 
such  graceful  negligence  of  transition,  like  t7 
cient  enthusiasts  ?     The  pure  voice  of  natu 
of  friendship.     Now  of  whom  shall  I  pro* 
speak  ?     Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Montague  ? 
mentioned  Shakspeare  and  Nature,  does 
name  of  Montague  force  itself  upon  me' 
were  the  transitions  of  the  ancients,   w) 
seem  abrupt,  because  the  intermediate  id 
to  modern  understandings.     I  wish  her  i 
connected  itself  with  friendship;  but, 
thy  hopes  are  in  vain!     One  thing  howe 
me,  I  have  still  to  complain ;  but  1  hope 
complain  much  while  you  have  any  ki 
me.     I  am,  dearest  and  dearest  Madan 
London,  April  11,  1780. 
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LETTER  XLIII.   To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAREST  MADAM, 

Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule.  I  lived 
on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  to-day ;  but 
I  have  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners  of  late. 
I  took  physick  too  both  days,  and  hope  to  fast  to- 
morrow. When  he  comes  home,  we  will  shame 
him,  and  Jebb  shall  scold  him  into  regularity.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  he  is  always  one  of  the 
company,  and  that  my  dear  Queeney  is  again  an- 
other.    Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected. 
There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance,  not  over 
benevolent;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited, 
so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  "any  difference  in 
taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there 
is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear,  immediately 
generates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  upon  your  face  or 
your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt 
by  his  criticks.  The  blaze  of  reputation  cannot 
be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket ;  a 
very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual 
lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the  author 
of  Fitzosborne's  Letters  I  cannnot  think  myself  in 
much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  some  small  &\»\>\xte  x^lvxr^^vo^ 
to  whistle;  having  not  seen  \\\m  amefc*  Vb*\.  v&  ^a 

last  impression.     Poor  Moore  the  ?dw^  "** 

vne  of  the  company. 
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Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  own  in- 
clination, is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your 
own  confession,,  want  a  companion ;  and  she  is  par 
pluribus,  conversing  with  her  yournzyjind  variety 
in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B ,  a  tra- 
velled lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  conscioui- 
ness  of  her  own  abilities.  We  had  a  contest  of 
gallantry,  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  the  diversion 
of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a 
crowded  room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  again. 
There  were  Smelt,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  comes  to  every  place ;  and  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  out  of  tale. 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  you  do  either  to  see 
or  not  to  see !     The  Exhibition  is  eminently  splen- 
did.    There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  and  grace, 
and  expression,  and  all  the  varieties  of  artificial  ex- 
cellence.    The  apartments  were  truly  very  noble 
The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky-light,  are  s 
the  top  of  the  house ;  there  we  dined,  and  I  * 
over-against  the  Archbishop  of  York.     See  how 
live  when  I  am  not  under  petticoat  governme 
I  am,  &c. 

London,  May  1,  1780. 

LETTER  XLIV.     To  Mrs.  Thrali 

DEA*  MADAM,  *"**  Jw"  9'  "'' 

To  the  question,  Who  was  impressed  wit' 
sternation?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  an 
that  every  body  was  imnressed,  for  nobo 
sure  of  his  safety. 

On   Friday    \Y\e    gooA  Y\uVvi*\»\\\.*  >« 
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George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster,  insulted 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great 
tameness.  At  night  the  outrages  began  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  'exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  govern- 
ment I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr,  Stra- 
han,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted  too,  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his  Lordship 
treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tues- 
day night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's  house,  and 
burnt  his  goods  in  the  street.  They  had  gutted 
on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's  house,  but  the 
building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leav- 
ing Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  de- 
mand their  companions  who  had  been  seised  de- 
molishing the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  re- 
lease them  but  by  the  Mayor's  permission,  which 
he  went  to  ask ;  at  his  return  he  found  all  the  pri- 
soners released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blase.  They 
then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord 
Mansfield's  house,  which  they  pulled  down ;  and 
as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them.  They 
have  since  gone  to  Cane-wood,  but  a  guard  was 
there  before  them.  They  plundered  some  Papists, 
I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the 
same  night. 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to  look 
at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire 
yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Protestants  were 
plundering  the  Sessions-house  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  were  not,  I  believe,  an  h\m&t«A\  NsvA^fcfos^ 
did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  fu\\  secrcetvV}  >  ^\^ss^ 
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sentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  em- 
ployed, in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a 
commercial  place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke 
open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  andtheMar- 
shalsea,  and  Wood- street  Counter,  and  Clerkenwell 
Bridewell,  and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet  and  to  die 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  conflagra- 
tion fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was 
dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened;  Mr. 
Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  'Such 
a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his 
own ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published,  directing 
us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace 
was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is 
now  at  quiet. 

What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  will 
know,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ;  and  I 
think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  is  over. 
There  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guess 
to  what  he  can  allude;  but  I  know  that  a  young 
fellow,  of  little  more  than  seventy,  is  naturally  an 
unresisted  conqueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  here  and  have 
no  fruit,  and,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am  not  like- 
ly to  have  much ;  but  I  think  he  might  as  well 
give  me  a  little  as  give  all  to  the  gardener. 

Pray  make  my  com\>Yvw\^cv\&  to  Queeney  and 
Burney.     I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XLV.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

June  10,  1780. 

DEAR  MADAM,  ' 

You  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enough  to 
convince  you  that  we  have  had  something  to  suffer, 
and  something  to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  quiet  the  solicitude  which  you  undoubt- 
edly feel,  by  telling  you  that  our  calamities  and 
terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  be  every  where  within  call;  there 
is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individu- 
als are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison ; 
the  streets  are  safe  and  quiet :  Lord  George  was 
last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes 
was  this  day  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  pa- 
per. Every  body  walks,  and  eats,  and  sleeps  in 
security.  But  the  history  of  the  last  week  would 
fill  you  with  amazement:  it  is  without  any  modern 
example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  seve- 
ral inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered,  but 
the  high  sport  was  to  burn  the  jails.  This  was  a 
good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals 
were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken,  and 
two  pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force ;  and  we  are  .all  again  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law.     I  thought  that  \t  yio\3&l 
be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to\va\e  tk<j  \«&- 
timony  to  the  publick  security ;  and  that  ^  owv*  a*& 
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sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are 
safe.     I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XLVL     To  the  Same. 

London,  April  5, 1781. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  r  ' 

Of  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you,  and  write 
to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved;  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  allevi- 
ate your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of  the 
mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  calamity. 
No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  oppressed 
me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember,  that  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and 
when  to  take  away ;  who  will  look  upon  us  with 
mercy  through  all  our  variations  of  existence,  and 
who  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of  life,  and 
call  with  confidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort 
for  the  past,  and  support  for  the  future.  He  that 
has  given  you  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree 
of  which,  without  personal  knowledge,  I  should 
have  thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give  you 
another  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother;  and  at 
last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in  the 
thoughts  of  an  eternity  in  Heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into  tran- 
quillity.    We  must  first  pray,  and  then  labour; 
first  implore  the  blessing  of  God,  and  use  those 
means  which  he  puts  into  our  hands.     Cultivated 
ground  has  few  weeds ;  a  mind  occupied  by  law-   ' 
fill  business,  has  Vitde  xoom  Cor  useless  regret. 
We  read  the  w\Y\  to-&a^\  W\A^\\N»\.$JLm*   ** 
k  first  letter  with  ai\y  ot\\et  arcroaafe.  \>usHi<&Na.^ 
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all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  satisfied;  and 
that  the  other  executors,  more  used  to  consider 
property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and 
equity.  Yet  why  should  I  not  tell  you  that  you 
have  five  hundred  pounds  for  your  immediate  ex- 
pences,  and  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  with 
both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  that  shall  yet  he  granted  us, 
may  be  well  spent;  and  that  when  this  life,  which 
at  die  longest  is  very  short,  shall  come  to  an  end, 
'a  better  may  begin  which  shall  never  end.  I  am, 
dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XLVII.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

April  7, 1781. 

DEAR  MADAM*  *  ' 

I  hope  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  clear- 
er. My  part  of  the  loss  hangs  upon  me.  I  have 
lost  a  friend  of  boundless  kindness,  at  an  age  when 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  I  should  find  another. 

If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve 
you,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to 
Bath ;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  with  regard 
to  practice  and  business  they  are  the  same.  It  is 
a  day's  journey  from  either  place;  and  the  post  is 
more  expeditious  and  certain  to  Bath.  Consult 
only  your  own  inclination,  for  there  is  really  no 
other  principle  of  choice.  God  direct  and  bless 
you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P money, 

but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  all  do  sXL 
we  can  to  make  you  less  unhappy,  att&  ^ou  xroasx 
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do  all  you  can  for  yourself.  What  we,  or  what  you 
can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little ;  yet  certainly 
that  calamity,  which  may  be  considered  as  doomed! 
to  fall  inevitably  on  half  mankind,  id  not  finally 
without  alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that,  as  I  have  not  tike 
decrepitude,  I  have  not  the  callousness  o£  old  age. 
I  hope  in  time  to  be  less-  afflicted.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XLV1IL    To Mrs.  Thrale. 

Zottftw,  April  %  1781. 

DEAR  MADAM,  '       r  ' 

That  you  are  gradually  recovering  your  tran- 
quillity is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  from 
trust  in  God.  fib  not  represent  fife  as  darker  tflan 
it  is.  Your  loss  has  been  very  great,  but  you  re- 
tain more  than  almost  any  other  can  hope  to  pos- 
sess*. You.  are  high  in  the  opinion  oti  mankind ; 
you  hanre  children  from  whom  much  pleasure/  may 
be  expected;,  and  that  you  will  find  many  friendly 
you  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of  nay  friendship,, 
be  it  worth  more  or  less,  I  hope  you  think  yourself 
certain,,  without  much  art  or  care*  It  wiU  not  be 
easy  for  me  to  repay  the*  benefits*  that  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  -  but  I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your  calL 
Our  sorrow  has  different  effects;  yon  are  with- 
drawn into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  inlio  company. 
I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost.  I  never 
had  such  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  pray- 
ers and  those  of  my  dear  Queeney. 
The  prudence  and  te&o\vt£\wi  <&  ^qnk  design  to 
return  so  soon  to  yovuc  \ttanx&»ft  «c&.^*\a  ^k&$W 
serves  great  praise;  I  *>&»&  tommxwwaa*  * 
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Wednesday  to  the  other  executors*  Bt  pleased  to 
let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me  come  to 
Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  here  till  the  next 
day.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XLIX.    To  the  Same. 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 

DBA*  HADAM,  JwM  19,  1783. 

I  am  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude  to  write 
m  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  you  will 
perhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  careless  glance '  of 
frigid  indifference.  For  this  diminution  of  regard, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame  you, 
who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  know;  and 
I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great  part 
of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and 
have  never  done  you  evil. 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
tad  been  relieved  by  the  usual  methods,  by  opium 
and  catharticks,  but  had  rather  lessened  my  dose 
trf  opium. 

On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconveni- 
ence. In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt  myself 
light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life. 
Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked 
and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I 
felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my  head, 
"•which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute ;  I  was 
tlarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might 
•afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  underatawLv^ 
This  praver,  that  I  might  try  the  taqgctaj  oItkj 
Acuities,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.    TYveAVcftfc  ^«* 

vol.  if„  o  o 
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not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very 
good :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself 
to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  pa- 
ralytick  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from 
me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this 
dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy, 
and  considered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it 
should  come,  would  excite  less  horror  than  seems 
now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent  mo- 
tion, and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain.  I 
then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
think,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand :  J  enjoyed  a  mer- 
cy which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Law- 
rence, who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am 
writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted. 
My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who 
came  in  talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com- 
prehend why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his 
hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might 
have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  physicians  are  very  friendly  and  very  disin- 
terested, and  give  me  \gee&  Yw£fe»,tai  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.    1  V\*n*  *»  *«  wawwAw 
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vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
bo  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory,  I 
hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but  such  an  attack 
produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty. 
How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not. 
I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  me ;  but  perhaps 

My  mistress,  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries,  Is  he  dumb?     'Tis  time  he  shou'd. 

V 

But  can  this  be  possible?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
hope  that  what,  when  I  coidd  speak,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious 
hour  remembered  by  you;  and  surely  it  cannot  be 
remembered  but  with  some  degree  of  kindness.  I 
have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection ;  I  have 
honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem.  Let  not  all 
our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me  have  in 
this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your  prayers. 
You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my  complaints,  as 
a  settled  and  unalienable  friend;  do  not,  do  not, 
drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  not  deserved  either 
neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes  me  a 
letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their  guardian 
and  friend,  that  they  remember  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my  dis- 
ease is  treated  by  the  physicians.     They  put  a 
blister  upon  my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear  to  my 
throat,  one  on  a  side.     The  blister  on  the  back 
has  done  little,  and  those  on  the  tkraft.  Y\sNfe\&*. 
risen.     I  bullied  and  bounced,  (\t  *\!v&&  to  ovsxNasfc 
maid,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary  to  tbs&a^ 
ufae  according  to  the  Edmbux^i  TStaBW**** 

o  o  * 
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that  it  might  adhere  better.  I  have  two  on  no* 
of  ray  own  prescription.  They  likewise  give  im 
salt  of  hartshorn,  which  J  take  with  no  great  con- 
fidence, but  I  am  satisfied  that  what  can  be  doiM 
is  done  for  me. 

O  God !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in  Thee; 
forgive  my  sins ;  and  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure, 
relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.   Amen. 

{  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter; 

j         but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.     I  am,  &c. 

■ 

LETTER  L.   To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

Among  those  that  have  enquired  after  me,  Sii 
Philip  is  one;  and  Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  those 
who  came  to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  tc 
complain  of  indifference  or  neglect.  Dick  Burnej 
is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  church,  anc 
have  been  to-day  to  see  the  great  burning-glaa 
which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before  r 
the  transmission  of  the  rays,  but  is  not  equal 
power  to  those  which  reflect  them.     It  waste* 
diamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no  di 
nution  of  pure  gold.     Of  the  rubies  exposed 
its  action,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  the  o 
paler.     To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  star 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads, 
talked  to  the  artist  rather  too  long ;  for  my  i 
though  clear  and  distinct  for  a  little  while, 
tires  and  falters.     The  organs  of  speech  a1 
very  feeble,  but  wu\,l  Wfcfe,\»  V3  \3&fc  m* 
God  finally  restored*.  *&.  ^t^«v\.,  \&«.  w 
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weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  little  labour  at 
once.  Would  you  not  have  been  very  sorry  for 
me  when  I  could  scarcely  speak? 

Fresh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied  to 
my  head,  and  are  to  be  continued  some  time  longer. 
If  they  play  me  no  treacherous  tricks,  they  give 
me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  your  prayers ; 
and  think  on  me  as  on  a  man,  who,  for  a  very  great 
portion  of  your  life,  has  done  you  all  the  good  he 
could,  and  desires  still  to  be  considered,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 

LETTER  LL     To  the  Same. 

London,  July  1, 1783. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  J     ' 

.  This  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  the  club. 
But  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to  my 
head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  invited  you  back  to  Streatham.  I  shewed  the 
unfitness  of  your  return  thither,  till  the  neighbour- 
hood should  have  lost  its  habits  of  depredation, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He  invited  me 
very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the  air  of  Becken- 
flam,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by  his  affection- 
ate attention  to  Miss  Vezy.  There  is  much  good 
*  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  know- 
ledge. 

Queeney  seems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.    Of 
the  different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  vallies-an 
account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  &&  $vx^\fe- 
sitjon  of  any  prodigy.     If  she  \\a&\*efcTiO\sX«&& 

o  o  S 
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the  everipg  was  hww,  tfco  rFhalatinns  woridria 
from  the  loir  abounds  very  comowrfy;  and  tfc 
wind  that  swept  mi  dewed  <h*  biOs,  would  enl| 
by  its  cold  eofcdease  the  vapours  of  she  rtwhiwi 
Tallies. 

Min^hyisi«stgone6»»ipej  he  visits  me  ««q 
kindly,  and  I  have  no  unkindnese  to<*u*adakefc 

I  amaorfy  that  Sir  VbSStfm  wu*Xwmm**m 
ed  with  more  respect,  nor  ca*  I  imagine  whs*  t* 
put  them  so  much  out  of  humour)  IherjesM 
business  is  proepenpus. 

.1  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  iny  uqsjkl 
are  restless;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nerval 
system  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled^  I  am.  Mad— 
your,  &c 

LETTER  LIL  To  Mr kThkaul 

London,  Oct  9, 178& 

Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  Jkjq 
time;  he  seems  much  pleased  with  his  jours* 
We  had  both  seen  Stoneheage  this  summer  for  ef 
first  time.    I  told  him  that  the  view  had  euaU 
me  to  confute  two  opinions  which  have  beeni 
vanced  about  it    One  that  the  materials  ase 
natural  stones,  but  an  artificial  composition  J* 
ened  by  time*    This  notion  is  as  old  a*  Camd 
time;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to  auppo 
that  stone  of  that  species  is  no  where  to  bole 
The  other  opinion,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charlto 
that  it  was  erected  by  the  Danes* 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the 

«eme  atones  were  fixed  o&  \kz  oernendknib 

Jsmtevs  by  *  kuok  forwfciV  «**&»**  <&  <** 
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stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cat  in  the  cross- 
ing stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  enormous 
edifice  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had  not  yet 
the  knowledge  of  mortar;  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in  ships,  and 
were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  Hie  arts  of  life. 
This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to  be  factitious ; 
for  they  that  could  mould  such  durable  masses 
could  do  much  more  than  make  mortar,  and  could 
have  continued  the  transverse  from  the  upright 
part  with  the  same  paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge;  and  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  ear- 
liest habitation  of  the  island,  as  a  druidical  monu- 
ment of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  probably  the 
most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island.  Sa- 
lisbury cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge, 
are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and  rudeness, 
and  may  shew  the  first  essay,  and  the  last  perfec- 
tion in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the 
generation  of  fight  air,  which  I  indeed  once  saw 
produced,  but  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  great  com- 
plaint. I  have  made  enquiry,  and  shall  soon  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  balloon.  I  am,  Ma- 
dam, your,  &c. 

LETTER  LIII.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

OEakmaiu*,  London,  Dec.  Z7, 1788. 

Thx  wearisome  solitude  of  the\on&  esecaug^ 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  oi  *c\xfc* 
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in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  have  been  hindered 
from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If  I  can  com- 
plete the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the  names  and 
the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is  ra- 
ther in  the  weather  than  in  me,  has  been  very  hard 
upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  are  much 
convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates, 
of  which  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do  not  think  of 
them  but  in  extremis.  I  was,  however,  driven  to 
them  last  night  for  refuge,  and  having  taken  the 
usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of  that 
uneasiness  to  which  a  supine  posture  exposes  me, 
but  rested  all  night  in  a  chair  with  much  relief,  and 
have  been  to-day  more  warm,  active,  and  cheerful. 
;  You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  com- 

}  plaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  am  crowd- 

*  ed  with  visits.     Inopem  me  copia  fecit.     Visitor? 

are  no  proper  companions  in  the  chamber  of  sick 
ness.     They  come  when  I  could  sleep  or  read,  the 
stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force  me  to  attend  wb 
my  mind  calls  for  relaxation,  and  to  speak  wb 
my  powers  will  hardly  actuate  my  tongue.     T 
amusements  and  consolations  of  languor  and 
pression  are  conferred  by  familiar  and  domes 
companions,  which  can  be  visited  or  called  at 
and  can  occasionally  be  quitted  or  dismissed, 
do  not  obstruct  accommodation  by  ceremon 
destroy  indolence  by  awakening  effort. 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and  Will 
such  I  had  where — I  am  never  likely  to  V 
more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girl? 
a  cheerful  and  pious  C\\toVkv»&.     I  am,  yo 
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LETTER  LIV.    To  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

OTAE  MABA1*.  Z<MMfon'  /tt^  8»  178* 

-  What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  bo  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been 
injurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sigh 
more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  at  least 
sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing, 
that  you  may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short 
continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  better  state; 
and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness  I 
am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  which 
soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now 
presume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to 
settle  in  England :  you  may  live  here  with  more 
dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  security ;  your 
rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more  under 
your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  rea- 
sons ;  but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  inter- 
est is  for  England,  and  only  some  phantoms  of 
imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain,, 
yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  shel- 
tering herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  attempting  to  dissuade  her,  attended  on 
her  journey ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  irreme- 
able stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms, 
walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  v?'\t\v  erct£&\x&g&. 
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proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affection 
pressed  her  to  return.  The  Queen  went  forward. 
— If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no 
farther. — The  tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with  great 
affection,  your,  &c. 
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These  Posthumous  Devotions  of  Dr.  "Johnson  will 
be,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  Public,  with  a  dis- 
tinction similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  paid 
to  his  other  Works. 

During  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly  ob- 
served certain  days*  with  a  religious  solemnity; 
on  which,  and  other  occasions,  it  was  his  custom 
to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Meditations; 
committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own  use,  and, 
as  he  assured  me,  without  any  view  to  their  pub- 
lication. But  being  last  summer  on  a  visit  at  Ox* 
ford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adamsf,  and  that  gen- 
tleman urging  him  repeatedly  to  engage  in  some 
work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first  conceived  a  design 
to  revise  these  pious  effusions,  and  bequeathed 
them  with  enlargements,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
others. 

•  Vte.  New-Year's  Dbt;  Mtftfe  £&,  tife  fan  <hl<«\&&i>k» 
wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  JeAnsm,  Afed;  G^-^^r*  *.«***- 
Deyfemd  September  the  16th,  Ins  owh^Mm*         ,,.» 

vt  of  Ms  education.  ^ 

VOL.  iv.  p  p 
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Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  fas 
him,  he  at  length  changed  this  design,  an< 
mined  to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  r 
in  charge  to  me,  as  I  had  long  shared  his  in 
and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attendant,  j 
ingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting  him  b 
at  an  early  hour,  he  put  these  papers  : 
hands,  with  instructions  for  committing  ' 
the  press,  and  with  a  promise  to  prepare  ; 
of  his  own  life  to  accompany  them.  But 
formance  of  this  promise  also  was  prevent! 
ly  by  his  hasty  destruction  of  some  priv 
moirs,  which  he  afterwards  lamented,  an 
by  that  incurable  sickness,  which  soon  end 
dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have 
without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly  regret 
who  had  so  advantageously  transmitted  t 
rity  the  memories  of  -other  eminent  men 
have  been  thus  prevented  doing  equal  h< 
his  own.  But  the  particulars  of  this  v 
man's  personal  history  may  still,  in  great  i 
be  preserved;  and  the  publick  are  auth< 
expect  them  from  some  of  his  many  friei 
are  zealous  to  augment  the  monument  of 
by  the  detail  of  his  private  virtues*. 

*  Since  this  Preface  was  written  the 'following  p 
have  appeared,  viz. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  during  the  l 
Years  of  his  Life,  by  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi.     Sd 
small  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  publish* 
Works,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8vo.  1787* 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Jota&ou*LL«D.,  by  James  Be 
first  published  in  %  vol*.  Ito.  dfaxroxta  WSSV^-v 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  manuscript  will 
be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembroke  College, 
in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  associates  are  to  receive 
the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the  author's  ap- 
pointment ;  and  any  further  advantages  that  accrue, 
will  be  distributed  among  his  relations*. 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to  lasting 
gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  literary,  and 
still  more  from  the  Christian  world.  His  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets  "  are  written,"  as  he  justly  hopes-)-, 
"  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  piety."  This  merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal 
truth,  to  most  of  his  other  works ;  and  doubtless 
to  his  Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex- 
tant; though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, both  in  conversation  and  writing^,  that 
he  composed  many.  As  he  seems  to  have  turned 
his  thoughts  with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the  study 
of  religious  subjects,  we  may  presume  these  re- 
mains would  deserve  to  be  numbered  among  his 
happiest  productions.  It  is  therefore  hoped  they 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  will  not 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Eihlished  with  the  2d  edition  of  his  Works,  by  Arthur  Murphy, 
sq.  8to.  179*. 

*  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly  paid  to 
Dr.  Bray's  associates ;  and  those  of  the  second  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  Dr.  Johnson's  poor  relations  and  connections, 
all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  except  Humphrey  Hely,  who  mar- 
ried — —  Ford,  sister  to  the  Key.  Cornelius  Ford,  and  first 
cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor  man,  who  has  seen  better  days, 
m  now  a  tenant  of  Whicher's  Alms-bouses,  Chanel-efcraft.^  «ak- 
ainster. 

f  See  p.  520.  JP.5Vft. 
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withhold  diem  in  obscurity,  bat  cnneiriar  them  m 
deposits,  the  aechision  of  which,  from  general  est, 
would  be  an  injurious  dmmutioaof  dasir  SMther/i 
fame,  and  retrenchment  from  the  eommoei  etock  rf 
serious  inatruetioft*. 


But  the  integrity  of  his  seind  wne  not  onhr  ape* 
culatively  shadowed  m  hie  writings  bat  sums* 
tiaUy  exemplified  in  hk  life.    Hia  pmyeta  and  ha 


alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cocneknj,  wwtapfc 
an  incessant  memorial;  and  always,  fans  a  hart 
deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never  inoenashfe  to 
the  calls  of  friendship  or  compassion,  and  pwss 
tomehineffiuiona  of  tendeneaa  nsi  the  eights* 
incitement* . 

When,  among  other  articles  in  hia  DioftMPaty 
Lichfield  pmacnta  itself  to  hia  notice,  ho  estate 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vkgi» 
Smhe%  magnm  parens*  Nor  waa  the  aaltttafHs 
adopted  without  reason;  for  well  might  he  das*- 
minate  hia  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the  eeleM? 
of  hia  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so-^ 

SaNe,  magna  pavene  frngom,  Staffir&ia  teltaa 
Magna  virnra. 

Vr*e<4feora;.  lib.  tt.  ff*>  : 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  affectionate  ees- 
sibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work,  where 
he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  pfdeafb  os 


*  In  17St,  appeared  one  auhinie.  and  in  1100,  a  aaaaaiaf 
Sermons  on  different  eatyeots,  left  JorjmntiaMaqnay  lana  TJf- 
lor,  LL.D.,  lata  PjtWoary  of  Weaewiastcr,  fee.  netteeeilf 
the  Bar. fiaaraei  ffajea,  A.  M .,  Usher  ef  TTinlMJailai  fliar1 
To  the  second  ^ataaaB  ia  added  a  8emoB  awenredl 
Br.  Johnaon,  far  *he  faamaV  tftoa^rifc  t  and  free* 
other  evidence,  the  'ffYwAe  twatastak  <*."  " 
generally  ascribe*  to  tfc*  «*»»  %»&**• 
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his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  virtues,  thus 
mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollection,  he  seldom 
omits  to  recite,  with  ardent  wishes  for  their  ac- 
quittal at  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  praying,  how- 
ever, with  restriction*,  for  these  regretted  tenants 
of  the  grave,  he  indeed  conformed  to  a  practice, 
which,  though  it  has  been  retained  by  other  learn- 
ed members  of  bur  church,  her  Liturgy  no  longer 
admits,  and  many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion, 
avowedly  disapprove.  That  such  prayers  are,  or 
may  be,  efficacious,  they  who  sincerely  offer  them 
must  believe.  But  may  not  a  belief  in  their  effi- 
cacy, so  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger 
to  those  who  entertain  it?  May  it  not  incline  them 
to  carelessness;  and  promote  a  neglect  of  repent- 
ance, by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that,  without  it, 
pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these  vicarious 
intercessions?  Indeed  the  doctrine  (I  speak  with 
deference  to  the  great  names  that  have  espoused 
it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some  principles  gene- 
rally allowed  among  us.  If,  where  the  tree  falU 
eth,  thfare  it  shall  be;  if,  as  Protestants  maintain, 

*  Our  author  informs  us,  that  his  prayers  for  deceased  friends 
were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  as  Jar  as  might  be  lawful 
far  him  ;  and  once  (p.  522),  with  Preface  of Permission :  whence 
it  should  seem  that  he  had  some  doubt  concerning  the,  lawful- 
ness of  such  prayers,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  dis- 
continued the  use  of  them.  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  his  re- 
flections on  the  death  of  his  Wife  (p.  516),  and  again  of  Mr. 
Tbrale  (p.  526),  he  wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  have,  hut 
wtay  have  had,  mercy  on  them  ;  evidently  supposing  their  sen- 
tence to  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  ^  This 
supposition,  indeed,  may  seem  not  very*  consistent  with  his  re- 
commending them  to  the  Divine  Mercy  afterwards.  It  proves, 
however,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  Purgatory,  and  con- 
sequently no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead,  that  could  yk^as&l 

the  sincerity  of  his  profession  as  a  Protestant* 

«■> 

P    P    ~> 
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our  state  at  the  das*  of  lift  m  to  be  ike 
of  our  teal  sentence;  then  prayers  for  the  dead 
bong  visibly  frsatless,  cm  he  rcgasdefl  ©nly  -a 
the  vain  oblations  of  suferstitienv  Bwtafsflsn 
perstttone,  this  perhaps*  cmofthelesat*nassjs 

sensations  of  kindness  be  mivnm,  those  sm<s*« 
have  revered  and  loved  during  Ufa,  death,  vtU 
removal  them  from  sis/ht,  emmet  whdDf  eaaU 
from  w  concern.    The  fondness,  Hailed  by  is 
tercouree,  w3  etui  glow  from  mssnnry,  sod  ma 
ub  to  wish,  P**fa*P*  to  pray,  that  the.valnad  deal 
to  whose  fthcafty  our  frkndenip  can  no  lnisja 
minister,  may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  am 
eth  «#,  and  them,  ficAfy  oft  tfmg*  la  *nj»y.   Ua 
true,  fee  the  reason  jest  mentioned,  each  r  virions* 
of  our  surviving  affection  may  be  thought  B 
judged;  but  sorely  they  axe  generous;  and aaaa 
natural  tenderness  ia  due  even  to  a  superstkiof 
which  lima  originates  in  piety  end  benevolfiaofi. 
We  «ee  our  author,  m  one  place*,  pniponf 
with  seriousness  to  remember  his  brother's  dnar 
in  anotherf  owning  his  embarrassment  from  no 
less  sttpcsvtions ;  ana,  on  many  oecusione,  nav 
wim  a  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  nrocejr 
his  religious  mats.   Bnt  these  pecidiariuaai,  if 
betray  some  tincture  of  the  propensity  ainsndj 
served,  prove,  for  the  most  part,  the  pious  U 
of  his  thoughts.     They  indicate  a  mind  anf 
zealous  to  please  God,  and  anxious  to  evjn 
alacrity  in  his  service,  by  a  scrupulous  obae 
of  more  than  eniomed  duties. 


•F<)6*-  ^-U4. 
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Bat  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  hare 
lived  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  conduct 
was  defective;  lamenting  past  neglects,  forming 
purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  constantly  ac- 
knowledging  their  failure  in  the  event.  It  was 
natural  for  him,  who  possessed  such  powers  of 
usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of  his  time  as  a 
peculiar  delinquency ;  with  which,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  far  less  frequently,  and  less 
culpably  chargeable,  than  his  own  tender  sense  of 
duty  disposed  him  to  apprehend.  That  he  meri- 
toriously redeemed  many  days  and  years  from  in- 
dolence, is  evinced  by  the  number  and  excellence 
of  his  works ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  his  literary 
exertions  would  have  been  still  more  frequent,  had 
not  morbid  melancholy,  which,  as  he  informs  us*, 
was  the  infirmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To 
the  prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  seized  him  on  the 
approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his  friends, 
who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with  equal  asto- 
nishment and  concern.  But  the  strength  of  re- 
ligion at  length  prevailed  against  the  frailty  of  na- 
ture; and  his  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice by  degrees  subsided  into  a  pious  trust  and 
humble  hope  in  the  Divine  Mercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibited  an  illustrious  example,  so 
his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonition.  It 
concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many  may 
find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectual  excel- 

*  F.  507. 
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lence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  possible 
and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of  time  now 
hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  gulph  of  Death,  where 
we  have  so  lately  seen  him  absorbed,  where  there 
is  no  more  place  of  repentance,  and  whence,  ac- 
cording to  our  innocence  or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to 
an  immortality  of  Bliss  or  Torment. 


George  Strahan. 


Islington, 
August  6, 1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 
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To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p.  451]  a  Prayer  now 
in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  hand-writ- 
ing, in  which  be  expressly  supposes  that  Provi- 
dence may  permit  him  to  enjoy  die  good  effects  of 
his  Wife's  attention  and  ministration  by  appear- 
ance, impulses,  or  dreams.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  admitted  the  credibility  of  apparitions:  and  in 
his  Rasselas*,  he  maintains  it,  in  the  person  of 
Imlac,  by  the  following  acute  train  of  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concur- 
rent and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude,  or  learned, 
among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  re- 
lated and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  perhaps 
prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could 
become  universal  only  by  its  truth ;  those  that  ne- 
ver heard  of  one  another,  would  not  have  agreed 
in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
credible.     That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers, 

•  VoL  V.  Chap,  rai. 
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can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and 
some  who  deny  it-with  their  tongues  confess  it  by 
their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility  of 
this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the  dream 
of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  in  imposture,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered  in 
this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for  believ- 
ing that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  probability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  in  general  they 
seem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  circum- 
stance, so  far  as  it  maybe  observed,  will  authorise 
a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the  fabrications  of 
imposture ;  which  has  always  some  end,  common- 
ly a  discoverable  end,  to  promote  by  its  illusions. 
At  any  rate,  our  ignorance  of  the  purpose  or  end 
can  be  no  disproof  of  the  fact:  and  the  purposes  of 
Providence,  in  the  events  most  obvious  to  our  no- 
tice, observably  often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead  that 
are  seen  no  more  induce  a  reluctance  to  believe  in 
the  re-appearance  of  any,  however  attested.  Com- 
mon incidents,  though  often  not  less  inexplicable 
than  those  which  are  unusual,  become  familiar  to 
our  observation,  and  soon  cease  to  excite  our  won- 
der. But  rare  and  preternatural  occurrences 
astonish  and  shock  belief  by  their  novelty;  and 
apparitions  are  by  many  accounted  things  so  im- 
probable in  themselves,  as  not  to  be  rendered  cre- 
dible  by  any  extema\te%Umow^  The  same  charge 
of  insuperable  iucxedSoiA^  \\a&\«few>  \a^£^<u$!s& 
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miracles;  and  in  both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  sup- 
position, evidently  erroneous,  that  the  improbable 
nature  of  any  alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence 
of  its  falsity,  than  the  best  approved  testimony  can 
be  of  its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events,  when 
rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable  than  those 
that  are  common ;  because  their  occurrence  having 
been  less  frequent,  their  existence  has  been  verified 
in  fewer  instances  by  experience.  And,  upon  the 
same  principle,  the  more  remote  any  reported 
phsenomenon  appears  to  be  from  what  we  ordina- 
rily observe  in  nature,  the  greater,  antecedently  to 
its  authentication  by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  occur- 
rence, or  singularity  of  nature,  amounts  to  no  dis- 
proof; it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt,  too 
feeble  to  withstand  the  convietion  induced  by  posi- 
tive and  credible  testimony ;  such  as  that  which 
has  been  borne  to  shadowy  re-appearances  of  the 
dead.  These,  as  our  author  intimates,  have  been 
uniformly  attested  in  every  age  and  country  by 
persons,  who  had  no  communication  or  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  whose  concurrence  of  testimony 
in  this  case  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  suppo- 
sition of  its  truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater 
improbability,  that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dis- 
persed, and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging 
so  extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  'be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably  stat- 
ed laws ;  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  occur,  and 
their  occurrence  has  been  occasional  asaetXsA. 
and  believed  on  Jess  accumulated  att«ata.V\ow»  ^  * 
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now  at  length  have  ceased  to  question  the  super- 
natural stature  of  the  Patagonians ;  why,  then,  are 
we  so  unwilling  to  admit  the  more  amply  witness- 
ed existence  of  apparitions?  Because  the  degree 
of  prodigiousness  implied  in  the  supposition  of  ft 
visible  spirit  strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stu- 
pendous for  belief.  This  is  the  effect  of  measur- 
ing the  credibility  of  the  attested  achievements  of 
nature  by  our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the 
power  of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and 
to  whom  all  things,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  are  possible.  We  have  constant  assur- 
ance of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult  to 
account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate  with 
such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on  reflection 
appear  more  surprising  or  incomprehensible,  that 
a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible  shape,  than  that  it 
should  animate  and  move  a  material  body.  The 
wonders  we  see  may  soften  our  incredulity  to  pa- 
tience of  those  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which 
all  tradition  attests.  Nothing  possible  in  itself, 
and  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  can  be  too  pro- 
digious for  rational  belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is  dis- 
puted by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce  every 
believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forms  to  be  ft 
mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered  by  disease, 
indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affections.  Bodily 
affections,  it  is  certain,  have  been  known  to  be- 
wilder the  views  of  the  mind ;  and  instances  enough 
may  be  produced  of  men  not  generally  supposed 
insane,  who  have  been  deluded  and  possessed  with 
the  most  extravagant  conceptions,  by  the  vapours 
of  distempered  Yve»\VK  ^\A.  Vj  ^«\a&.  token  do 
these  philosopher*  decrees,  VJ&aX.  ^tv%  >vta&ss9*&  ^ 
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the  fact  in  question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of 
whose  mental  or  bodily  state  they  can  have  no 
knowledge,  were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in 
their  powers  of  perception?  Can  it  be  proved, 
that  apparitions  of  the  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  ?  Or,  if  not,  upon  what  principle 
is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who  think 
they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in  imagin- 
ation? According  to  this  tenor  of  reasoning,  all 
truth,  not  obvious  to  common,  experience,  might 
be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every  rare  fact, 
which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit,  might  be  ex- 
ploded, by  the  short  method  of  supposing,  that  the 
witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must  have  been  bereft 
of  their  senses.  Writers,  who  thus  get  rid  of  evi- 
dence by  presuming  it  the  effect  of  fascination,  be- 
tray some  share  of  the  infirmity  they  impute,  and 
judge  with  a  reason  palpably  overpowered  and  dis- 
torted by  the  influence  of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  apparitions 
have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day,  are 
thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none  were 
ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades  are  ex- 
traordinary exhibitions  in  nature,  reported  to  have 
been  observed  in  all  nations  occasionally,  but  at 
no  stated  times.  During  some  periods  they  may 
occur  with  more  frequency,  in  others  with  less : 
and  the  proof  of  their  former  occurrence,  once 
established,  is  not  to  be  weakened,  much  less  done 
away,  by  the  protracted  delay  or  discontinuance  of 
their  renewal. 

Nor  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  averred 
appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  observed  to 
abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark  agea.     bx  *\x&v 
juncture*,  a  fabulou*  increase  of  these,  axv&  o'Oftw 

VOL.   IV.  QQ 
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strange  casualties,  we  may  expect,  will  be  supplied 
by  the  reveries  of  superstition,  or  the  interested 
impositions  of  craft  upon  credulity.  But  because 
in  times  of  ignorance,  prodigies  of  this  sort  will 
seem  to  multiply  by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion 
of  such  as  are  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  none  wc  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at 
any  other,  are  true?  Does  the  utmost  abundance 
of  counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  originals  ?  On  the  contrary, 
without  the  supposition  of  sotne  such  originals, 
rnight  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  how  even 
the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so  strange  should 
become  so  universal?  And  does  not  their  expe- 
rienced universality  hence  strongly  tend  to  prove, 
that  at  least  the  earliest  of  them  were  imitations  of 
some  real  models;  shadows  devised  after  sub- 
stances ;  forgeries  of  fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived 
their  origin,  and  received  their  form,  from  the 
suggestion  and  example  of  fact? 

Possibly  it  may  Vet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  always  obtained  extensively,  might  lead 
to  the  belief,  without  the  experimental  witness,  of 
its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  shew,  that  disembodied  soub 
have  been  believed,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  they  were  not  imagined 
to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that  the  supposi- 
tion mentioned,  which  can  be  proved  true  in  no 
case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless  in  some  cases, 
and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evidence  not  probable 
in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  coTft^^t^^^^wnnoti- 
tion  so  manifestly  visvotvkt^.  K^tcv^tv^^>sssiv 
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must  have  perceived,  that  the  soul,  however  it 
might  continue  to  exist  after  its  separation  from 
the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear  on  earth; 
and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  coidd  have  no  rea- 
son for  supposing,  in  opposition  to  their  past  ex-* 
perience,  that  it  ever  would.  The  departed  spirit, 
for  aught  they  could  foresee,  might  always  survive 
invisibly ;  and  their  belief,  if  they  afterwards  en- 
tertained any,  could  be  induced  only  by  their  sen- 
sible perception  of  its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  sensible 
evidence  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  case,  In 
every  age  and  country  the  posthumous  appearance 
of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on  the  authority 
of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attestations  of  persons 
who  severally  declared  themselves  eyewitnesses 
of  it  in  distinct  instances..  If  it  be  said,  that  these 
attestations  might  all  be  founded,  as  many  of  them 
confessedly  were,  in  delusion  or  imposture ;  still  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for 
so  general  a  consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One 
true  report  that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give 
occasion  and  birth  to  many  false  reports  of  similar 
incidents.  But  universal  and  unconcerted  testi- 
mony to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always  be 
untrue;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  who  lived 
in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  never  heard  of 
one  another,  should  agree,  either  in  a  delusion  or 
imposture  so  remote  from  CQiw&on  conception, 
and  so  unlike  anything  observable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  An  appearing  spirit  is  a  prodigy 
too  singular  in  its  nature  to  become  a  subject  of 
general  invention.  That  this  prodigy  has  heew 
every  where  counterfeited,  proves  otXy  ta*X.\Ora&> 
every  where  in  reality  occurred  to  Vm* .  '  ^Vvfe  **• 
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ble  bears  witness  to  the  fact  of  its  existence ;  and, 
to  a  mind  not  influenced  by  popular  prejudice,  it 
will  be  scarce  possible  to  believe,  that  apparitions 
of  the  dead  could  have  been  vouched  in  all  coun- 

'  tries,  had  they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  whether 
true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  too  trivial 
moment  to  require  or  justify  a  discussion  in  this 
place.  But  to  shew  the  credibility  of  this  opinion, 
chiefly  by  our  author's  own  arguments,  to  which 
nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be  added,  seemed  not 
only  due  to  him  on  the  present  occasion,  but  requi- 
site in  another  important  view.  Appearances  of  de- 
parted spirits  are  occasionally  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture*; and  as  all  indiscriminate  objections  against 
the  reality  of  such  appearances  hence  evidently  im- 
peach the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice 
of  the  fallacy  of  some  currently  urged  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it  is 
hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  dark  ages  to  believe  in  many  false  mi- 
racles and  apparitions ;  whence  it  seems  often  the 
insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened  times,  to  ac- 
cept none,  however  authenticated  in  any  age,  for 

♦true :  as  if  the  folly  of  baseless  unbelief  were  less 
than  that  of  credulity ;  and  it  were  not  the  province 
of  instructed  judgment  to  decide  in  no  case  capri- 
ciously or  blindly,  resist  prejudice,  and  be  deter- 
mined by  evidence. 

George  Strahm. 

Islington, 
May  2,  1789.    . 

*  See  \  Sanu  xx*&.  \*>  waMftsMu  w\»v. 
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1738. 

On  my  Birth-Day. 

September  Tr5. 
O  (rop,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind, 
Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  unworthy  servant, 
do  give  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for  all  thy  good- 
ness and  loving-kindness  to  me.  I  bless  Thee  for 
my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption,  for  the 
knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  In  the  days  of 
Childhood  and  youth,  in  the  mid$t  of  weakness, 
blindness,  and  danger,  Thou  bast  protected  me ; 
amidst  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  And  estate,  Thou 
hast  supported  me;  and  amidst  vanity  and  wick* 
edness  Thou  hast  spared  me.  Grant,  0  merciful 
Father,  that  I  may  have  a  liyely  sense  of  thy  mer- 
cies. Create  in  ,me  a  contrite  heart,  that  I  may 
worthily  lament  myosins  and  acknowledge  my 
wickedness,  and  obtain  remission  ai\&  fot^N3oss&% 
through  the  natisfactipn  of  Jesus  Chx\st»     Kxv^>^> 
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Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time 
which  I  have  spent  in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness; 
to  make  use  of  thy  gifts  to  the  honour  of  thy  name; 
to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear,  and  love;  and 
finally  to  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  this,  Al- 
mighty Lord,  for  the  merits  and  through  the  me- 
diation of  our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Three  Persons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26, 1768. 

This  is  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.  Whether  I  composed  any  before  this, 
I  question. 


1744-5. 

January  1. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  by  whose  will  all  things  were 
created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  are  sustain- 
ed, I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  given  me 
life,  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it  to  this  time; 
that  Thou  has  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch  me  away 
in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  and  bast  permitted 
me  still  to*  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  and  vouch- 
safed to  call  me  yet  again  to  repentance.  Grant, 
O  merciful  Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be  vain; 
that  my  life  may  not  be  continued  to  increase  my 
guilt,  and  that  thy  gracious  forbearance  may  not 
harden  my  heart  in  wickedness.  Let  me  remem- 
ber, O  my  God,  that  as  days  and  years  pass  over 
me,  I  approach  nearet  to  &e  ^rot*^V£xe  there  b 
no  repentance ;  and  gtasvv,  tax  \sj  ta  *&»*»». 
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of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass  through  this 
life,  that  I  may  obtain  life  everlasting,  for  the  sake 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


1747-8. 

January  1. 

•  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
not  yet  suffered  me  to  fall  into  the  grave;  grant 
that  I  may  so  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
of  the  days  and  years  which  I  have  spent  in  for- 
getfulness  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  my  own 
salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time  which  Thou  shalt 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  every  day 
more  diligent  in  the  duties  which  in  thy  providence 
shall  be  assigned  me;  and  that,  when  at  last  I  shall 
be  called  to  judgment,  I  may  be  received  as  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  into  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1749-50. 

Jan.  1,  after  3  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  have  been  sustained, 
by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  grace  what- 
ever I  have  thought  or  acted  acceptable  to  Thee 
has  been  inspired  and  directed;  grant,  O  Lord, 
that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state  Thou 
preparest  for  me;  that  in  affliction  I  ttva^  xewxewv- 
ber  how  often  I  have  iyeen  succoured  \  aoAvxv^0^ 
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perky  may  know  and  confess  from  whole  hand  dw 
blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Lord,  so  remem* 
ber  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish  them  by  true  re- 
pentance, and  so  improve  the  year  to  which  Thou 
hast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all  the  years 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I  may  hourly 
become  purer  in  thy  sight;  so  that  I  may  live  in 
thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  favour,  and  find  mercy  at 
the  last  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


■ 


Prayer  on  the  Rambler. 

Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly;  grajtff  I 
beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  tibe  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  others ;  grant  this,  O  Lord,  fof 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


IH>I      ' 


1752. 

Prayers*  composed  by  me  an  the  Death  of  njf 
Wife,  and  reposited  among  her  Memorials,  M*1 
8, 1752. 

Deus  exaudi.~—Heu! 

April  *4, 175f. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  wholovest 
those  whom  thou  punishest,  and  turnest  away  tfy 

*  [  Via.  TV*  «WN  W&8w«*xw«y\ 
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anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it 
has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  oonscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better 
life,  and  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee  my 
only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in  all 
my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O  Lord, 
that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  unavailing 
sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from  whose  hand 
all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may  remember 
that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and  hope  for  com- 
fort only  by  repentance.  Grant,  O  merciful  God, 
that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  I  may  re- 
pent, and  be  comforted,  obtain  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in 
humble  resignation  and  cheerful  obedience;  and 
when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  this 
mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy  hands  with 
faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  obtain  mercy  and 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

April  25, 1753. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castest  down 
and  raisest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction  of 
thy  unworthy  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger  from 
me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  soul.  Grant 
me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness  the  bless- 
ing* so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  wcfet^  qS.tk'j 
departed  wife;  make  me  so  to  tY&ak  oxv  >asst  ^re*- 
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cepts  and  example,  that  I  may  imitate  whatever 
was  in  her  life  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  avoid 
all  by  which  she  offended  Thee.  Forgive  me,  0 
merciful  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  enable  me  to  begin 
and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I  promised  her, 
and  to  persevere  in  that  resolution,  which  she  im- 
plored Thee  to  continue,  in  the  purposes  which  I 
recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay  dead  before 
me,  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  and  faith  in  thy 
word.  And  now,  O  Lord,  release  me  from  my 
sorrow,  fill  me  with  just  hopes,  true  faith,  and  holy 
consolations,  and  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  Thou  bast  been  pleased  to 
call  me,  without  disturbance  from  fruitless  grief,  or 
tumultuous  imaginations;  that  in  all  my  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  I  may  glorify  thy  Holy  Name, 
and  finally  obtain,  what  I  hope  Thou  hast  granted 
to  thy  departed  servant,  everlasting  joy  and  felicity, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

May  6, 175*. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  all 
purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant 
me  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1  may 
not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may  now  re- 
turn to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  with  humble 
confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  govern  my 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither  business  may 
withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idleness  lay  me 
open  to  vain  imaginations;  that  neither  praise  may 
till  me  with  pride,  nor  censure  with  discontent; 
but  that  in  the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my 
heart  upon  the  reward  which  Thou  hast  promised 
to  them  that  serve  TYiftfc,  vu&Alox  whatever  things 
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are  true,  whatever  things  are  honest,  whatever 
things  are  just,  whatever  are  pure,  whatever  are 
lovely,  whatever  are  of  good  report,  wherein  there 
is  virtue,  wherein  there  is  praise,  I  may  think  up- 
on and  do,  and  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting  hap- 
Jiness.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Jhrist.     Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c. — The  grace,  &c. 
May  6.     I  used  this  service,  written  April  £4, 
25. 

May  6,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life  to- 
morrow. 

Maxagtot  o*  ftKpot  ht  h  Kvgiw  airoQrJtoTiorrtf  dwdprt. 

Apoc.  xiv.  13. 


April  26, 1752*  being  after  12  at  night  of  the  25th. 

O  Lord,  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
Whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits,  if 
Thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  minis- 
ter to  the  .living,  and  appointed  my  departed  wife 
to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
good  effects  of  her  attention  and  ministration,  whe- 
ther exercised  by  appearance,  impulses,  dreams,  or 
in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy  government; 
forgive  my  presumption,  enlighten  my  ignorance, 
and  however  meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant 
me  the  blessed  influences ,  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
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Before  any  new  Study, 

November. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the 
powers  of  man;  who  givest  understanding,  and 
takest  it  away ;  who,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto  Thee, 
enlightenest  the  thoughts  of  the  simple,  and  dark- 
enest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be  present  with 
me  in  my  studies  and  enquiries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  away  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  trifles, 
nor  waste  it  in  vain  searches  after  things  which 
Thou  hast  hidden  from  me. 

Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  sloth 
aed  negligence,  that  every  day  may  discharge  part 
of  the  task  which  Thou  hast  allotted  me ;  and  so 
further  with  thy  help  that  labour  which,  without 
thy  help,  must  be  ineffectual,  that  I  may  obtain,  in 
all  my  undertakings,  such  success  as  will  most  pro- 
mote thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ     Amen. 


After  Time  negligently  and  unprqfitably  spent. 

November  19. 
O  Lord,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  by 
whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  by  whose  mercy 
I  am  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with  pity.     For- 
give me,  that  I  have  this  day  neglected  the  duty 
which  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it,  and  suffered  the 
hours,  of  wh\ck  1  mvvax.  ^we.  ^twsox,  \&  ^ass  away 
without  any  en&eavoxxt  to  ^wra^&V  <fcx^  ^S^sst 
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to  promote  my  own  salvation*  Make  me  to  re- 
member, 0  God,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  and 
ought  to  be  used  according  to  thy  command. 
Grant  me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  of  my  negligence, 
that  I  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent 
performance  of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen.  

1753. 

On  Easter  Day.  i  ^ril  22. 

O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance,  and 
nearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant,  that,  by 
true  contrition,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the 
sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my 
union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient  ex- 
hortation, and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  affections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by  holi- 
ness of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of  my 
departed  wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  what- 
ever is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally  to  re- 
ceive her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I  beg  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose  death  I  am  now  about 
to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &c.  Amen. 
This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1754. 

FL  Lacr.  [FUntibus  lacrymuJ] 

March  28,  in  the  mott\\w%« 

O  God,  who  on  this  day  wett  \taa&e&  to  ^&a 

VOL.  IV.  R  R 
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from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  made  when  thy  af- 
flicting hand  was  uppn  me.  Let  the  remembrance 
of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is  taken  away, 
awaken  me  to  repentance;  and  the  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  by  which  I  am  -  spared,  strengthen  my 
hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the  assist* 
ance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and  happy 
death,  into  the  joy  which  Thou  hast  prepared  for 
those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  die 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon  me. 

Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some  mea- 
sure kept  that  of  breaking  from  indolence. 

—  March  28, 1754. 

Almighty  God,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  roe 
the  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day ;  let  not 
my  sorrow  be  unprofitable :  let  not  my  resolutions 
be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce  true 
repentance,  so  that  I  may  live  to  please  Thee;  and 
when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like  her 
whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  grant  me  eternal 
happiness  in  thy  presence,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.  

1756. 

On  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  as  an  Instrument  of 

Living,  July. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  crea- 
tures, bless  tny  st\x&&&  «s\&  endeavours ;  feed  me 
with  food  conveii\eT&  fat  tqr\  «s^&  "Sx  ^w^\*t^k\ 
good  pleasure  to  \Tta\vatmfev^^\^^^ 
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a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  re- 
lieve die  wants  of  others;  let  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist  me 
with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in  thy 
favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Transcribed  June  26, 1768. 


1756*  January  1,  afternoon. 
Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  the  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
and  all  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  add  to  my  life, 
by  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience;  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the  means 
of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  last  enjoy  thy 
presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen.  

Hill  Boothby's  Death.        Jan.  1756. 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest  com- 
forts and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee  thanks 
for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  Thou 
hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore  thy  grace,  that 
I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of  instruction  which 
Thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the  knowledge  of  her 
life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death;  that  I  may 
consider  the  uncertainty  of  my  present  state,  and 
apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  Thou 
hast  set  before  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die 
in  thy  favour,  through  Jesus  Christ  out  Lot^l.  tao&cu 

1  commend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B, 
Transcribed  June  26, 1768. 
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When  my  Eye  was  restored  to  its  Use, 

February  15, 1756. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  my 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by  the 
diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remember  that  whate?er 
I  possess  is  thy  gift,  and  by  its  recovery,  to  hope 
for  thy  mercy :  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me;  but  grant  that  I  may  use  thy 
bounties  according  to  thy  will,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Introductory  Prayer. 

March  25,  1756. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  die  death  of  a  sinner, 
look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  now  daring  to 
call  upon  Thee.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  purify  my 
affections,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that  my  prayer 
may  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen.  _, 

March  S8,  about  2  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose 
judgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant  I  beseech  Thee 
that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom  Thou  hast 
taken  from  me,  may  not  load  my  soul  with  unpro- 
fitable sorrow,  but  may  excite  in  me  true  repent- 
ance of  my  sins  and  negligences;  and,  by  the  co- 
operation of  thy  grace,  may  produce  in  me  a  new 
life,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant,  that  the  loss  of  my 
wife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the  blessings 
which  are  yet  left  me;  and  that,  however  bereft  of 
worldly  comforts,  1  n\^  fovd  ueace  and  refuge  in 
thy  service,  throu^3e«o&OD^\.wsx\i«.^  kxasxu 
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1767. 

Jan.  1,  at  %  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the  be- 
ginning of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my 
life  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have 
mispent  the  time  past;  enable  me,  from  this  in- 
stant, to  amend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy 
word ;  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal,  as  not  finally  to  lose  the 
things  eternal..  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Easter  Eve. 


Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy 
upon  me,  depraved  with  vain  imaginations,  and  en- 
tangled in  long  habits  of  sin.  Grant  me  that  grace, 
without  which  I  can  neither  will  nor  do  what  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Thee.  Pardon  my  sins ;  remove  the 
impediments  that  hinder  my  obedience;  enable  me 
to  shake  off  sloth,  and  to  redeem  the  time  mispent 
in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a  diligent  application  of  the 
days  yet  remaining,  to  the  duties  which  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  O  God,  grant  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  repent  and  amend  my  life ;  grant 
me  contrition,  grant  me  resolution,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  ad- 
mission, of  the  benefits  of  whose  death  I  implore 
participation.  For  his  sake  have  mercy  on  me,  O 
God ;  for  his  sake,  O  God,  pardon  and  receive  me. 
Amen. 

RB.3 
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Sept.  18, 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  by 
providence  my  life  has  been  prolonged,  ai 
hast  granted  me  now  to  begin  another  year  < 
bation,  vouchsafe  me  such  assistance  of  th; 
Spirit,  that  the  continuance  of  my  life  may  r 
to  the  measure  of  my  guilt;  but  that  I  may 
pent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  in  neglect 
duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  i 
thoughts,  in  sloth,  and  in  folly,  that  I  may 
my  heart  to  true  wisdom,  by  diligence  rede 
time  lost,  and  by  repentance  obtain  pardon, 
sake  of  JesuS  Christ.     Amen. 


1768. 

Easter  Day. 


Marc 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  wl 
created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enabh 
to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  which  the  d 
Jesus  Christ  i3  commemorated,  that  I  may 
forward  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear, 
who  knowest  my  frailties  and  infirmities,  stre 
and  support  me ;  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spin 
after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now  continue  ste< 
obedience,  that,  after  long  habits  of  negliges 
sin,  I  may,  at  last,  work  out  my  salvation  * 
ligence  and  constancy;  purify  my  thought 
pollutions,  and  fix  my  affections  on  things  t 
Much  of  my  time  past  has  been  lost  in  slo 
not  what  remains,  O  Lord,  be  given  me  ii 
but  let  me,  from  tYk\&  \Axafe%  WsL  *  better  li 
serve  thee  vritYi  a  <\\x\fcX.  \tm\&,^w^  V» 
our  Lord.     Amen. 
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March  *8, 1758. 
3HTY  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  life  and 

away,  grant  that  while  thou  shalt  prolong 
inuance  on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  due 

thy  mercy  and  forbearance,  and  let  the  re- 
nee  of  her,  whom  thy  hand  has  separated 
e,  teach  me  to  consider  the  shortness  and 
nty  of  life,  and  to  use  all  diligence  to  ob- 
rnal  happiness  in  thy  presence.  O  God, 
le  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  needfully 
itantly  to  thy  word  and  worship.  Whate- 
good  in  the  example  of  my  departed  wife, 
e  to  follow ;  and  whatever  was  amiss  give 
3  to  shun,  that  my  affliction  may  be  sancti- 
l  that,  remembering  how  much  every  day 
le  nearer  to  the  grave,  I  may  every  day 
ly  mind,  and  amend  my  life,  by  the  assist- 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  till  at  last  I  shall  be  ac- 
>y  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Sept.  18,  hor&  prima  matatina. 

?hty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  yet 
ind  yet  supportest  me,  who  supportest  me 
weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  and 
v  granted  to  me  to  begin  another  year,  en- 

to  improve  the  time  which  is  yet  before 
hy  glory,  and  my  own  salvation.  Impress 
r  soul  such  repentance  of  the  days  mispent 
ss  and  folly,  that  I  may  henceforward  di- 
attend  to  the  business  of  my  station  in  this 
nd  to  all  the  duties  which  thou  hast  corn- 
Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  comfort  and  guide 

in  my  passage  through  the  pains  or  plea- 
the  present  state,  I  may  tvevet  \>e  \&Eo^ta&L 
fulness  of  Thee.     Let  my  Wfe  ^  wS«^ 
'eath  be  happy;   let  me  live  «cc«cAkd%  *» 
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thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  confidence 

cy,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oar  Loj 

This  year  I  hope  to  learn  dilige 


1759. 

The  day  on  which  my  dear  mother  < 
Repeated  on  my  fast,  with  the  ad 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  i 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me 
which  I  now  feel.     Forgive  me  what 
done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  what 
omitted  to  do  kindly.     Make  me  to  re 
good  precepts  and  good  example,  an 
my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word, 
lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good, 
rowful,  O  Lord;  let  not  my  sorrow 
fruit.     Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  reso 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  shall 
mother  I  may  be  received  to  everlastin 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  ma 
into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  depart 
beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
neficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spiri 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  an 
to  return  to  the  common  comforts  a 
of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  < 
such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and  i 
of  mind,  that,  amidst  the  changes,  i 
pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace 
be  received  into  ti*3  k\\\^damof  eterna 
I  returned  tYvawks  fox  m>j  \fi&fon£% 
Te,  and  implored  \Kttdow  fox  \^<s* 
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I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my  sorrow. 
The  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 


Jej. 

March  24,  1759, 
rather  25,  after  12  at  night. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  hast  gra- 
ciously prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by  the 
change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to  make, 
callest  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections,  and  to 
a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and  prac- 
tices; vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call  may 
not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been  amiss 
in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idleness,  and 
neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me  the 
grace  o*f  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I 
un  now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy 
laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour. 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace,  that  I  may 
lerve  Thee  with  humble  confidence,  and,  after  this 
life,  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
[  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father, 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  mother.  I  beseech  Thee 
to  look  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant  them 
whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and  eter- 
ud  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
take,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hree  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and  glo- 
y,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  making 
a  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a  change  of 
oanners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great  chaa&e  ttawu^pt 
dzjcb  my  wife  has  passed. 
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1760. 

Se 
Resolved,  D[eo]  ]\uvante], 

To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

To  apply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imaginations. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  coffin. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  religion. 

To  go  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  I 

to-morrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  Life. 

O  Almighty  God,  Merciful  Father,  w 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  thi 
spend  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  give 
such  obedience  to  thy  word  and  will,  that, 
I  may  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  thai 
repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the  mi* 
age  fall  upon  me;  and  that,  while  my  i 
yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  glory  and  : 
salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Sj 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


176L 

Easter  Eve. 
Since  the  co««ai\xnio\v  ottax/'&aitet^ui 
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e  so  dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  terrours 
d  perplexities  have  so  much  increased,  that  I 
i  under  great  depression  and  discouragement; 
1 1  purpose  to  present  myself  before  God  to- 
arrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  will  not 
eak  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail. 

re  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I 
i  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in  God, 
steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life.  O  God, 
able  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 

.void  idleness. 

egulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of 

hours, 
et  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the  day 

following. 
:eep  a  journal. 

worship  God  more  diligently, 
ro  to  church  every  Sunday, 
tudy  the  Scriptures, 
ead  a  certain  portion  every  week. 


Easter  Eve. 


cmighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down 
i  my  misery  with  pity:  strengthen  me  that  I 
overcome  all  sinful  habits;  grant  that  I  may, 
effectual  faith,  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  all  corrupt  desires  may 
xtinguished,  and  all  vain  thoughts  may  be 
;lled.  Enlighten  me  with  tnxe  \uumta&3^ 
ate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  co\x4ox\.T£^^r^ 
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a  just  sense  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to  t 
formance  of  all  holy  purposes,  that,  after  t] 
errours,  and  miseries  of  this  world,  I  may 
everlasting  happiness  for  Jesus  Christ's  sak 
whom,&c.  Amen. 
I  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordinan 

morrow. 
Trust  in  God,  O  my  soul.     O  God,  let  m 

in  Thee. 


1762. 

Marc 

God  grant  that  I  may,  from  this  day, 
Return  to  my  studies. 
Labour  diligently. 
Rise  early. 
Live  temperately. 
Read  the  Bible. 
Go  to  church. 


O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  provic 
am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with  tend 
and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been 
ed  to  be  finally  destroyed ;  that  I  may  not  I 
served  to  add  wickedness  to  wickedness ;  bi 
so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so  order  my 
come,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  hence,  li 
wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  I  m 
in  peace,  and  in  thy  favour,  and  be  receive 
thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through  the  meri 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  thine  only  Son  oui 
and  Saviour.     Axnen. 
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1764. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  by 
ly  Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  sin 
id  death,  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his 
ission  may  quicken  my  repentance,  increase  my 
>pe,  and  strengthen  my  faith;  that  I  may  lament 
id  forsake  my  sins ;  and,  for  the  time  which  Thou 
lalt  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness,  and  neglect 
f  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me  strength  to 
?  diligent  in  the  lawful  employments  which  shall 
»  set  before  me ;  grant  me  purity  of  thoughts, 
ords,  and  actions.  Grant  me  to  love  and  study 
y  word,  and  to  frequent  thy  worship  with  pure 
Fection.  Deliver  and  preserve  me  from  vain  ter- 
>urs,  and  grant  that  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
pirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this  life  ended,  I 
ay  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
ke  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

April  20,  1764. 

have  made  no  reformation ;  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  wine  and  meat.  Grant  me,  O  God,  to 
amend  my  life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen, 
hope 

>  put  my  rooms  in  order*.         * 
asted  all  day. 

*  Disorder  I  haye  found  one  great  cause  of  idleness. 
S-s 
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April  21,  1764,  $  in  the  morning. 

My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the  Sa- 
crament, has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negligence. 
My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality; 
and,  except  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year 
I  have  in  some  measure  forborn  excess  of  strong 
drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated  over  my 
reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  over- 
spread me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  become 
of  the  last  year;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and 
intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leaving  any 
impression. 

This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promised. 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-morrow. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment with  such  resolutions  of  a  better  Hfe  as 
may  by  thy  grace  be  effectual,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


April  21.     I  read  the  whole  Gospel  of  St  John. 

Then  sat  up  till  the  22d. 
My  purpose  is  from  this  time, 
To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images,  and  idle  thoughts. 
To  provide  some  useful  amusement  for  letrare 

time. 
To  avoid  idleness. 
To  rise  early. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  every  day. 
To  worship  God  diligently. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  weekpaa*  mOcvox^x^dis^  some  part 
To  write  down  my  o\>^eiN^assts&* 
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I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tetty's 
death. 

I  perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upon  me. 
I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  less  affected  with  the  shame  of 
idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  despair.  I  will  pray 
to  God  for  resolution,  and  will  endeavour  to 
strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by  commemorat- 
ing his  death. 

I  prayed  for  Tett. 


Easter  Day. 

April  22, 1764. 

Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the 
foregoing  meditation,  and  the  following  prayer ; 
I  tried  to  compose  myself,  but  slept  unquietly. 
I  rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for  resolution  and 
perseverance.  Thought  on  Tetty,  dear  poor 
Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full. 

I  went  to  church;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the 
Psalms,  and  endeavoured  to  attend  the  service, 
which  I  went  through  without  perturbation. 
After  sermon,  I  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer 
by  herself;  and  my  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
Bathurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once,  so  far 
as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 

I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance  to 
amend  my  life.  I  received  soon,  the  commu- 
nicants were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I 
resolved,  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church,  cncsi^ 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scriptures.   1  g>we *  &&- 

*  a2 
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ling;  and,  seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  Sacrament 
in  a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown,  though    , 
I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand.     I  prayed 
earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated  my  pray- 
er at  home.     Dined  with  Miss  W.,  went  to 

prayers  at  church ;  went  to ,  spent  the 

evening  not  pleasantly.     Avoided  wine,  and 
tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with  sherbet.  Game 
home  and  prayed. 
I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


Easter  Day. 
Against  loose  Thoughts  and  Idleness. 

April  22,  1764,  at  3  morning. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness;  enable  me  to  purify  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  faculties  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me,  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses  of  vain 
terrour,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  will  and 
to  do  what  may  please  Thee ;  that  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  from  this  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Se\A.%  \^>,  VI 6A,  about  6  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth Ymta-taiitabtaj  ^^s^ 
I  have  concluded  «**-&«*  ^*ax*. 
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I  have  outlived  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  my  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  I  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in  good- 
ness; nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed it.     I  am  dejected,  hut  not  hopeless. 

0  God,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

7  in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  loosed  from  the  chain 

of  my  sins, 

I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving; 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better  life. 
I  have  done  nothing;  the  need  of  doing  therefore 
is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  O 
God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep 
my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
Hcec  limina  vita.  Stat* 

I  resolve, 

To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. Six  hundred  and  forty  verses  every  Sun- 
day, will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in  a  year. 

To  read  good  books;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passages  for  recollection. 

To  rise  early ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can;  I  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of  ex- 
pences.     To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  means  as  I 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  I  prayed  on  my  birth-day,  by  accommo- 
dating the  Morning  Collect  for  gt&K&i  ^afcXasssk 
year  for  day.     This  I  did  tin*  day* 

s  s3 
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Sept.  18, 1764. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner*  grant  that  I  may  turn  from 
my  wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  off 
all  impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order 
my  life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  effectual  to 
a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room. 


1765. 

Easter-Day. 

April  7,  about  3  in  the  morning. 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment; yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemoration 
of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life  by  his 
laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my  resolutions. 
Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no  evil 
habit,  my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and 
seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing  behind. 
My  memory  grows  confused  and  I  know  not 
how  the  days  pass  over  me. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance  and 
amendment.  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not  my 
call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what  may 
please  Thee ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

My  resolutions,  w\v\c\v  GcA\jetfo&,»  *jte^ 

1.  To  avoid  loose  tYvoxvgaXfc. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  evct^j  morcflK&> 
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I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly.  I 
purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though  I  shall 
not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much  earlier  than  I 
now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will  gain 
me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest  over  idle- 
ness, and  give  time  for  other  duties.  I  hope  to 
rise  yet  earlier. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  has  made,  nor  desirest  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  and 
grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wickedness  and  live. 
Forgive  the  days  and  years  which  I  have  passed  in 
folly,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  me  with  such  sor- 
row for  the  time  mispent,  that  I  may  amend  my 
life  according  to  thy  holy  word ;  strengthen  me 
against  habitual  idleness,  and  enable  me  to  direct 
my  thoughts  to  the  performance  of  every  duty; 
that  while  I  live  I  may  serve  Thee  in  the  state  to 
which  Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  at  last  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death  be  delivered  from  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  this  life,  and  obtain  eternal  happiness  by 
thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
.  O  God,  have  mercy  on  me. 


r    At  church  I  purpose, 

Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  pray  the  occasional 

prayer,  and  read  my  resolutions. 
To  pray  for  Tetty  and  the  rest. 
The  like  after  communion. 
At  intervals  to  use  the  Collects  of  Yoxurtfo.  sfoetTxv- 
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nity,  and  First  and  Fourth  after  Epiphany,  and 
to  meditate. 

This  was  done,  as  I  purposed,  but  with  some  dis- 
traction. I  came  in  at  the  Psalms,  and  could 
not  well  hear.  I  renewed  my  resolutions  at  the 
altar.  God  perfect  them!  Then  I  came  home. 
I  prayed,  and  have  hope ;  grant,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  my  hope  may  not  be 
vain. 

I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious  be- 
haviour I  had  for  several  years  observed  on  this 
day,  and  found  him  a  kind  of  Methodist,  full  of 
texts,  but  ill-instructed.  I  talked  to  him  with 
temper,  and  offered  him  twice  wine,  which  here- 
fused.  I  suffered  him  to  go  without  the  dinner 
which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.  I  thought 
this  day  that  there  was  something  irregular  and 
particular  in  his  look  and  gesture;  but  having 
intended  to  invite  him  to  acquaintance,  and  hav- 
ing a  fit  opportunity  by  finding  him  near  my 
own  seat  after  I  had  missed  him,  I  did  what  I 
at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to  have  been  so 

,;  much  dissappointed.  Let  me  not  be  prejudiced 
hereafter  against  the  appearance  of  piety  in 
mean  persons,  who,  with  indeterminate  notions, 
and  perverse  or  inelegant  conversation,  perhaps 
are  doing  all  they  can. 

At  night  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  with  proper 
Collects. 


Before  the  Study  of  Law. 

September  96,  1765* 

Almighty  God,  x\v%  %vset  o€  wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resolvjAkms  sere  n«hv%  ^\&*os&.  ^sa*. 
Messing  study  is  msffecVwsk,  eu&^ra^tCfe** 
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will,  to  attain  such  knowledge  as  may  qualify  me 
to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  instruct  the  ignorant, 
to  prevent  wrongs,  and  terminate  contentions ;  and 
grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge  which  I  shall 
attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Engaging  in  Politicks  with  H n. 

November  1765. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  wisdom, 
enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge  of 
right,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no  de- 
ceit may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  corrupt  me; 
that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good,  and  to 
hinder  evil.  Amidst  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
this  world,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me; 
but  grant  that  my  thoughts  may  be  fixed  on  Thee, 
and  that  I  may  finally  attain  everlasting  happiness, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen 


1766. 

Jan.  1,  after  $  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  again 
appear  in  thy  presence  the  wretched  mispender  of 
another  year,  which  thy  mercy  has  allowed  me.   O 
Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  sin.     Impart  to  me  good  resolutions,  and 
give  me  strength  and  perseverance  to  perform  them. 
Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that 
I  may  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  that  by  temperance 
and  diligence,  by  sincere  repentance  axvd  fe\l\M 
obedience,  I  may  finally  obtain  e\et\a^av%V«^^ 
nesa,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our.  Yioxo..    Nxok^ 
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'  Study, 

Entering  Novum  Museum* 

March  7. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
graciously  supplied  me  with  new  conveniences  for 
study,  grant  that  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory. 
Forgive  me  the  time  mispent,  relieve  my  perple*- 
ties,  strengthen  my  resolution,  and  enable  me  to  do 
my  duty  with  vigour  and  constancy ;  and  when  the 
fears  and  hopes,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  this  life 
shall  have  an  end,  receive  me  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26, — 68. 


Sept.  18, 1766.  at  Streatbam. 
I  have  this  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year.  0 
Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  me  to  prolong  my  life  to  another  year,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Let  not  my  manifold 
sins  and  negligences  avert  from  me  thy  fatherly 
regard.  Enlighten  my  mind  that  I  may  know  my 
duty ;  that  I  may  perform  it,  strengthen  my  reso- 
lution. Let  not  another  year  be  lost  in  vain  de- 
liberations ;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short  life 
of  man,  a  great  part  is  already  past  in  sinfulness 
and  sloth.  Deliver  me,  gracious  Lord,  from  the 
bondage  of  evil  customs,  and  take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  enable  me  so  to  spend  my  re- 
maining days,  that,  by  performing  thy  will,  I  may 
promote  thy  g\ory  •,  oral  ^raofc  that  after  the  trou- 
bles and  disappoVnfcnveoXa  ot&\vc^T\&*ta^\wEi 
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obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
Added, 
The  Fourteenth  S.  after  Tr. 
The  Morning  Collect. 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 

Purposes, 
To  keep  a  journal.     To  begin  this  day. 
To  spend  four  hours  every  day  in  study,  and  as 

much  more  as  I  can. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek, 

every  Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight. 

Oct.  3, — 66.     Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  returned  from  Streatham,  Oct.  1, — 66,  hav- 
ing lived  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 

Jan.  1,  Im&  mane  scripsi. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suffered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in  idle- 
ness, or  squandered  in  unprofitable  employment. 
Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of  life,  and 
take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  as  every  day 
brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every  day  contribute 
to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy.  Enable  me  O  Lord, 
to  use  all  enjoyments  with  due  temperance,  preserve 
me  from  unseasonable  and  immoderate  sleep,  and 
enable  me  to  run  with  diligence  the  race  that  is  set 
before  me,  that,  after  the  troubles  o€  ttoi&Y\fe  Axoa?3 
obtain  everlasting  happiness,  through  3esu&  ©mdsX 
ur  Lord.    Amen. 
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An  gust  2, 1767. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply  to 
study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sudden 
snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborn  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  another's 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  common  or- 
der of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  my  mind.  God  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me. 


August  17, 1767. 

From  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have  had  more 
ease.   I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope 
to  end  the  sixth  to-night.     I  have  given  Mrs.— 
a  guinea. 
By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind 
restored  to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this 
year,  without  being  able  to  find  any  means  of 
obtaining  it. 
I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend  Kitty 
Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory  to  her 
death.     Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit  me.    1 
purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution.    O  God, 
enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy  glory. 

5.  32.  P.  M. 
I  have  communicated  ,m^!£x\to$*  %sv\Vss»ed  her. 
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I  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
composed.  I  commended  my  friends  and  Kitty. 
Lucy  and  I  were  much  affected.  Kitty  is,  I 
think,  going  to  heaven. 


August  17. 1767. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practise  such  temper- 
ance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en- 
joyments, as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  blessing  procure  me 
freedom  of  thought  and  quietness  of  mind,  that  I 
may  so  serve  Thee  in  this  short  and  frail  life,  that 
E  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death  to  ever- 
lasting happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain  fears; 
but  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase — 

O  God—  pardon  and  peace — 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  necessities — 

Oar  Father — 


Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1 724,  and  has  been  but  little  part- 
ed from  us  since.  She  buried  my  father,  my 
brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty-eight 
years  old. 

I  dewed  all  to  withdraw,  then  txA&Ytet  i&&  ^ 

x  x 
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were  to  part  for  ever;  that  .as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer ;  and  that  I  would,  if  she 
was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her.  She 
expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me;  and  held  up 
her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fer- 
vour, while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her,  nearly  in 
the  following  words: 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving-kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit, 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  .who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness  may 
add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to  her  re- 
pentance. And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this  short  life, 
we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake  hear  our 
prayers.     Amen.     Our  Father,  &c. 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that 
she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better  place. 
I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion 
of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and 
parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more. 


Bed-time, 

Lent  2. 

Almighty  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 

of  myself  to  help  myself;  keep  me  both  outwardly 

in  my  body*  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that  I  may 

J>e  defended  from  aX\.  &&N«fc\\x^^^vo^V^^en  to 

body,  and  &om^eN^^o\^\*^^^v* 
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sault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 

Lord.     Amen. 

This  Prayer  maybe  said  before  or  after  the  entrance 

into  bed,  as  a  preparative  for  sleep. 
When  I  transcribed  this  Prayer,  it  was  my  purpose 

to  have  made  this  book*  a  Collection. 


Study  of  Tongues. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  knowledge,  enable 
me  so  to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  that  I  may 
promote  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto 
Thee ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me  the 
attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from  sinful 
pride ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;  but  give 
me  a  pure  heart  and  humble  mind,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 
Of  this  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when 

it  was  written ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  Gough- 

square,  after  the  Dictionary  was  ended.     I  did 

not  study  what  I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  26,  1768. 


Townmalling,  in  Kent, 

Sept.  18,  1768,  at  night. 

I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life.  How 
the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to  terri- 
fy myself  with  thinking.  This  day  has  been  past 
in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  distracted  at  church 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  my  distress  has  had 
very  little  intermission.     I  have  found  myself 

*  [A  parchment-book  containing  sojsh  of  taeaei  Yt«j«%  «& 
are  marked  transcribed.] 

T  T  2 
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somewhat  relieved  by  reading,  which  I  therefore 
intend  to  practise  when  I  am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history 
of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  deliber- 
ate; I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too  much 
disturb  me. 

I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  distraction,  calm 
my  inquietude,  and  relieve  my  terrours;  that  if  it 
please  Thee,  I  may  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  me 
with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and  confidence. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  pardon  and  bless  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1769. 

January  1. 

I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year :  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  would  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  not  prudent  too  solicitously  to  re- 
collect. God  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  sufferings  to 
my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  great  relief,  will 
by  degrees  heal  and  restore  both  my  mind  and 
body ;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year  of  my 
life  shall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in  holiness 
and  tranquility. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  %tate  totaim  v^\nrin&M\^ 
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purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
at  eight,  and  by  degrees  at  six ;  eight  being  the 
latest  hour  to  which  bed-time  can  be  properly  ex- 
tended ;  and  six  the  earliest  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  life  requires. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful  plea- 
sures, and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness.  As 
age  comes  upon  me,  let  my  mind  be  more  withdrawn 
from  vanity  and  folly,  more  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  thy  will,  and  more  invigorated  with 
resolution  to  obey  it.  O  Lord,  calm  my  thoughts, 
direct  my  desires,  and  fortify 'my  purposes.  If  it 
shall  please  Thee,  give  quiet  to  my  latter  days,  and 
so  support  me  with  thy  grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy 
favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  &c. 

September  18,  1769. 

This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  undone, 
the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all  endea- 
vours to  think  improper.     I  hope  to  survey  my 
life  with  more  tranquillity,  in  some  part  of  the 
time  which  God  shall  grant  me. 
The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow  pro- 
.   gress  of  recovery.     My  days  are  easier,  but  the 
perturbation  of  my  nights  is  very  distressful.     I 
think  to  try  a  lower  diet.     I  have  grown  fat  too 
fast.  My  lungs  seem  encumbered,  and  my  breath 
fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any  unusual  degree 
exerted,  or  my  motion  accelerated.    \  *£«*&  \s> 
myself  to  bear  exercise  with  more  ffiS&c&V)  ^^ 
r  t  3 
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in  the  last  winter.  But  though  I  feel  all  those 
decays  of  body,  I  have  made  no  preparation  for 
the  grave.     What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved? 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  ap- 
pear in  thy  presence,  laden  with  the  sins,  and  ac- 
countable for  the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  troubles, 
and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  me.  Most  merciftl 
Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Thee,  compose  my  mini 
and  relieve  my  diseases;  enable  me  toperform  die 
duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to  serve  Thee,  as  that, 
when  my  hour  of  departure  from  this  painful  life 
shall  be  delayed  no  longer,  I  may  be  received  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


O  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperance 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind,  and 
enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


Sept.  19,1769. 
Yesterday,  having  risen  from  a  disturbed 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  much  at  rest  the  whole 
day.  I  prayed  with  the  collect,  to  the  beg*- 
ning,  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning.  At  mgfat 
I  composed  my  prayer,  and  wrote  my  reflection. 
Reviewing  them,  I  found  them  both  weakly  con- 
ceived and  lm^ettetf&s  ra^t«aw^md<»rrccted 
the  prayer  tlu»moiM^«   \«E^^a^^cfl^Vxa^ 
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not  omitted  my  annual  practice.  I  hope  that  by 
rigid  temperance,  and  moderate  exercise,  I  may 
yet  recover.  I  used  the  prayer  again  at  night, 
and  am  now  to  begin,  by  the  permission  of  God, 
my  sixty-first  year. 

November  5, 1769. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  whose  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  perturbations 
of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord,  to  the 
means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief,  and  restore 
ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts.  Let 
not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by  infirmities ; 
neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant  it,  be  employ- 
ed by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ;  but  give  me 
such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may  humble  me  before 
Thee ;  and  such  remembrance  of  thy  mercy  as  may 
produce  honest  industry,  and  holy  confidence. 
And,  O  Lord,  whether  Thou  ordainest  my  days  to 
be  past  in  ease  or  anguish,  take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  grant  that  I  may  attain  everlast- 
ing life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

This  I  found  January  1 1, 1772 ;  and  believe  it  writ- 
ten when  I  began  to  live  on  milk.  I  grew 
worse  with  forbearance  of  solid  food. 


1770. 

»  January  1,  prima  mane. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafes!  to  \>Te*etNfc%    ^tota.- 
gate,  if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  T\iee>  ftve  &ww 
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of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my  mind. 
Dispel  my  terrours ;  and  grant,  that  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not  pass  unprofitably 
away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce  me,  idleness  lull 
me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let  me  perform  to  thy 
glory,  and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures,  the 
work  which  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me ;  and  grant, 
that  as  I  draw  nearer  to  my  dissolution,  I  may,  by 
the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of 
Thee  increased,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my  faith 
strengthened ;  that,  when  the  hour  which  is  coming 
shall  come,  I  may  pass  by  a  holy  death  to  everlast- 
ing happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Wednesday,  March  28, 1770. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752, 1  was  deprived 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  off  the  practice 
of  thinking  on  her  with  some  particular  com- 
binations, I  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind  of  late 
less  frequently ;  but  when  I  recollect  the  time  in 
which  we  lived  together,  my  grief  for  her  de- 
parture is  not  abated ;  and  I  have  less  pleasure 
in  any  good  that  befals  me,  because  she  does  not 
partake  it.  On  many  occasions,  I  think  what 
she  would  have  said  or  done.  When  I  saw  the 
sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  I  wished  for  her  to  have 
seen  it  with  me.  But  with  ^respect  to  her,  no 
rational  wish  is  now  left,  but  that  we  may  meet 
at  last  where  the  mercy  of  God  shall  make  us 
happy,  and  perhaps  make  us  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  each  other.  It  is  now  eighteen 
years. 


_,,  A^ril  14, 1770. 

This  week  is  PassvotvNN  e&L. 
Iiave   for  some  weeks  \w*X  >&*»*  ygm^  iBte& 
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with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
.  which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  equal,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshine  mitigates  it;  and  in  cold  or 
cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time  past 
remarkably  prevailed,  the  heat  of  a  strong  fire 
suspends  it.  In  the  night  it  is  so  troublesome, 
as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  I  lie  wrapped 
in  flannel,  with  a  very  great  fire  near  my  bed ; 
but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent  posture  in- 
creases the  pain,  or  that  expansion  by  moderate 
warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat  dissipates,  I 
can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two  hours  at  a  time 
without  the  necessity  of  rising  to  heat  the  parts 
affected  at  the  fire. 
One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in  my 
stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed.  On 
the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for  two 
past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction,  have 
nearly  ceased;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  relaxed 
by  the  opium. 
Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning,  that 
I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved;  I  had  nothing 
but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and  once  at  bed- 
time. I  refused  tea,  after  some  deliberation,  in 
the  afternoon.  They  did  not  press  it.  I  came 
home  late,  and  was  unwilling  to  carry  my  rheu- 
matism to  the  cold  church  in  the  morning,  un- 
less that  were  rather  an  excuse  maAe  \»  yr^£&« 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  c\ku£&l,  "VwX  *sssa» 
Jate,  I  think  at  the  Creed.    1  teeA.CtoH8«8%^Mw 
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mon  on  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek,  but  rather  hastily. 
I  then  went  to  Thrale's,  and  had  a  very  tedious 
and  painful  night  But  the  spasms  in  my  throat 
are  gone;  and,  if  either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate 
which  the  pain  enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the 
relief  is  very  cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  ha- 
rasses the  much;  yet  many  have  the  disease, 
perhaps,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  with  want  of 
food,  fire,  and  covering,  which  I  find  thus  griev- 
ous, with  all  the  succours  that  riches  and  kind- 
ness can  buy  and  give. 
On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast.  There  was  a  dinner  and  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer ;  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  fire  in  my  chamber,  at  eight  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night. 


Easter  Day. 

i 

April  15, 1770,  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  pre- 
served me,  by  thy  fatherly  care,  through  all  the 
years  of  my  past  life,  and  now  permittest  me  again 
to  .commemorate  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  oar 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  grant  me  so  to 
partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the  disquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  life  regu- 
Jated  by  thy  w'u\.    ^ftike  \sm>  vtxskj  thankful  for 
that  portion  of  Yveai^v:\\\^^x£v^\^V^^8ai\siv 
ed,  and  enable  me  torn  *te*ea>Ma»  <&\&fcto** 
glory  and  my  owv  wtaati©*-    '^v*  «*■*»« 
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Q  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  extinguish  in  my  mind 
all  sinful  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolve  to 
do  that  which  is  right ;  and  let  me,  by  thy  help, 
keep  my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me, 
at  last  know  peace  and  comfort;  but  whatever 
state  of  life  Thou  shalt  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it 
by  a  happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in 
thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Easter  Day. 

1  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 
pain. 

I  was  very  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer,  I 
think,  before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I  was 
composed  during  the  service.  I  went  to  the  ta- 
ble to  hear  the  prefatory  part  of  the  office,  then 
returned  to  my  pew,  and  tried  to  settle  some  re- 
solutions. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  plan  for  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  myself  such  a  fervent  desire  of  pleas- 
.ing  God,  as  should  suppress  all  other  passions. 

I  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extemporary  prayers ;  recommended 
my  friends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table,  I  staid  till  most  had  communicated^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  «ett3&  wj  tsmj^n 
prayed  against  bad  and  tro\ab\efcomfc  ^o>u^efcs>\ 
resolved  to  oppose  sudden  rcic\tt«iox>&  o&  •Soe^" 

and,  I  think,  had throve  Vnto  wj  ««^ 
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the  general  confession.  When  I  first  went  to  the 
table,  the  particular  series  of  my  thoughts  I  can- 
not recollect. 

When  I  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  accom- 
modating the  General  Thanksgiving;  and  used 
this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects,  after  re- 
ceiving.    I  hope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tranquil- 
lity?    Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  effectually, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  diem. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  mated ;  read  the 
two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.  At  night  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of  our 
Saviour.  

1  Sunday  after  Easter. 

I  have  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly;  but  the  last  week  has  pro- 
duced little  good.  Uneasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  lie  long  in  the  morning.  But  when  I  wake 
in  the  night,  the  release  which  still  continues 
from  the  spasms  in  my  throat,  gives  me  great 
comfort. 

The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  200  in  the  New,  every  week. 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New  in 
Greek. 

This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septuagint,  but  read 
only  230  verses,  the  nine  first  chapters  of  Ge- 
nesis. 

On  this  evening  1  Te^e»Su&  ^^twj**  €br  Easter 
Day,  changing  the  fcatast*  vera*  \»  <fe&^w&~ 
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Jane  1, 1770* 

Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced  of 
his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and  fre- 
quency of  experiment.  This  opinion  of  our  own 
constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always  despise 

-  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled  purpose 
to  be  overpowered  by  an  occasional  desire.  They, 
therefore,  whom  frequent  failures  have  made 
desperate,  cease  to  form  resolutions;  and  they 
who.  are  becoming  cunning,  do  not  tell  them. 
Those  who  do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but 
of  their  effect  little  is  perceived;  for  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life  planned  by 
choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained  from  deviation  by 
some  external  power.  He  who  may  live  as  he 
will,  seldom  lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his 
own  rules.  I  never  yet  saw  a  regular '  family, 
unless  it  were  that  of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  re- 
gular man,  except  Mr. ,  whose  exactness  I 

know  only  by  his  own  report,  and  Psalmanazar, 
whose  life  was,  I  think,  uniform. 


1771. 

Easter  Day, 

March  31. 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  once  more,  in  thy  presence, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Grant,  O  most  mer- 
ciful God,  that  the  benefit  of  his  sufferings  may  be 
extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith,  grant  me  re- 
pentance. Illuminate  me  with  thj  HoVj  ^j\t\V  «^- 
able  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  1o\>tw\%,^^s 

vol.  ir.  u  u 
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purposes  to  good  effect.  Let  me  so  dispose  my 
time,  that  I  may  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  shalt  vouchsafe  to  call  roe;  and  let  that  de- 
gree of  health,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me, 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my 
understanding,  compose  my  perturbations,  recall 
my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts ;  that  hav- 
ing lived  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may,  when  thy  call 
shall  summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  mercy 
from  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Sept,  18,  1771,  9  at  night 

I  am  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.    For  the 
last  year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering  both 
from  the  violence  of  my  last  illness,  and,  1  think, 
from  the  general  disease  of  my  life.    My  breath 
is  less  obstructed,  and  I  am  more  capable  of 
motion  and  exercise.     My  mind  is  less  encum- 
bered, and  I  am  less  interrupted  in  mental  em- 
ployment.    Some  advances,  I  hope,  have  been 
made  towards  regularity.    I  have  missed  church 
since  Easter  only  two  Sundays,  both  which,  I 
hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by  attend- 
ance on  divine  worship  in  the  following  week. 
Since  Easter,  my  evening  devotions  have  been 
lengthened.  But  indolence  and  indifference  have 
been  neither  conquered  nor  opposed.     No  plan 
of  study  has  been  pursued  or  formed,  except 
that  I  have  commonly  read  every  week,  if  not 
on  Sunday,  a  stated  ^tioti  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in.  Greek.    ^vvX.  ^YaX  \&  toor*.  \»  \».  quasi* 
dered,  I  Jiave  ndfaec  *ftxcga»\teft»  wt  Iotw^^ 
scheme   o€  life  \>T*^V\tosj^  %<**,« 
please  God. 
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One  great  hindrance  is  want  of  rest;  my  nocturnal 
complaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards  morn- 
ing; and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
of  the  night.  .  I  think,  however,  to  try  to  rise 
every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indolence  as 
I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Providence  has 
yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of  my  life. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me,  suc- 
cour and  preserve  me ;  enable  me  to  conquer  evil 
habits,  and  surmount  temptations.  Give  me  grace 
so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  which  Thou  hast  re- 
stored to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may  perform 
the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me.  Look  down, 
O  gracious  Lord,  upon  my  remaining  part  of  life; 
grant,  if  it  please  Thee,  that  the  days  few  or  many 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  pass  in  rea- 
eonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity.  With- 
hold not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but  strengthen 
all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  produce  a  life 
pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Thou  shalt  call  me 
te  another  state,  forgive  me  my  sins,  and  receive 
me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Safely  brought  us,  &c. 


Sept.  23, 1771. 
On  the  18th,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to  bed^ 
I  used  the  general  prayer  ^"  \>e£m\v\\v%  *&  ^ss& 
year}"]  and  when  I  rose.     I  camfc  \ioxofc  *«s« 
Mr.  Tbrale's,  that  I  might  \>e  moxe  xnaaNR*  ^ 
my  hours.     I  went  to   church,  va  &^  tm**** 


uu2 
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but  came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  volun- 
tarily to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times 
in  my  life.  I  think  to  mend. 
At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
.yet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  a  Sunday's  recital.  I  hopejjj^rust  h 
God,  to  amend  my  life. 


1772. 

Jan.  IJki  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  enable,  me  so  to  re- 
ceive thy  mercy,  as  that  it  may  raise  in  me  strong- 
er desires  of  pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of  mind  and 
holiness  of  life.  Strengthen  me,  O  Lord,  in  good 
purposes,  and  reasonable  meditations.  Look  with 
pity  upon  all  my  disorders  of  mind,  and  infirmities 
of  body.  Grant  that  the  residue  of  my  life  may 
enjoy  such  degrees  of  health  as  may  permit  me  to 
be  useful,  and  that  I  may  live  to  thy  glory;  and, 
O  merciful  Lord,  when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call 
me  from  the  present  state,  enable  me  to  die  in  con- 
fidence of  thy  mercy,  and  receive  me  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easter  Eve. 

A^ri!  18, 1771 

I  am  now  agam  ^e\ran&%»  Vj  Seto*.  \&kwv> 

Iv 
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commemorate  the  death  of  my  graeious  Redeem- 
er, and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me,  resolu- 
tions and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect 
so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though 
perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me;  yet  I  have 
been  generally  free  from  local  pain,  and  my 
strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  increase.  But 
my  sleep  has  generally  been  unquiet,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  rise  early.  My  mind  is  unset- 
tled, and  my  memory  confused.  I  have  of  late 
turned  my  thoughts,  with  a  very  useless  earnest- 
ness, upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no 
command  over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  in- 
cident is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  rest;  this 
is  the  remainder  of  my  last  illness.  By  sleepless 
or  unquiet  nights,  and  short  days,  made  short  by 
late  rising,  the  time  passes  away  uncounted  and 
unheeded.    Life  so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  morning. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting  pub- 
lick  worship  than  formerly.  I  have  commonly 
on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if  I  have 
missed,  have  reproached  myself. 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body.  These 
dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year,  the 
whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I  had 
never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment without  construing,  and  this  day  concluded 
the  Apocalypse.  I  think  that  no^^X  n**s» 
missed. 

u  u3 
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My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions  of 
last  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent;  and,  for  a  time, 
read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  disturb- 
ed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testament 
last  Thursday. 
,  I  hope  to  read  die  whole  Bible  once  a-year,  as  long 
as  I  live. 

Yesterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  always  or  commonly 
done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.  The  fast  was 
more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been,  which  I 
imputed  to  some  medicinal  evacuations  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of  cakes  on 
the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot  now  fast  as  for- 
merly. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible, 
and  have  done  little  secular  business.  I  am  this 
night  easier  than  is  customary  on  this  anniversa- 
ry, but  am  not  sensibly  enlightened. 


Easter  Day* 

After  12  at  night 

The  day  is  now  begun,  on  which  I  hope  to  begin  a 
new  course  uavsp  <*<p*  vavXnyyvt. 

My  hopes  are  from  this  time, 
To  rise  early. 
To  waste  less  time. 
To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 


Easter, 
Almighty  Goi>>  uftera£&  *^*$n«,  ^aa  \aas& 
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nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Strengthen,  O 
Lord,  my  mind ;  deliver  me  from  needless  terrours ; 
enable  me  to  correct  all  inordinate  desires,  to  eject 
all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform  all  sinful  habits,  and  so 
to  amend  my  life,  that  when  at  the  end  of  my  days 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  depart  in  peace, 
and  be  received  into  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


9  in  the  morning. 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  deli- 
verance which  Thou  hast  granted  me  from  diseases 
of  mind  and  body.  Grant,  O  gracious  God,  that 
I  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  vouchsafest 
me  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

April  26,  1772. 

*  was  some  way  hindered  from  continuing  this  con- 
templation in  the  usual  manner,  and  therefore 
try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last 
Sunday.  I  went  to  church  early,  having  first,  I 
think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was  there,  I  had 
very  little  perturbation  of  mind.  During  the 
usual  time  of  meditation,  I  considered  the  Christ- 
ian duties  under  the  three  principles  of  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  godliness ;  and  purposed 
to  forward  godliness  by  the  annual  perusal  of  the 
Bible;  righteousness  by  settling  something  for 
charity,  and  soberness  by  early  hours,  I  com- 
menced as  usual,  with  preface  of  permission, 
and,-I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst.  I  came  home, 
and  found  Paoli  and  Boswell  wa\tm%  fot  \a&. 
What  devotions  I  used  after  my  xetoTsOasrcfcfc  A 
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do  not  distinctly  remember.  I  went  to  prayers 
in  the  evening ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

I  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one,  to 
rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent;  but 
have  not  performed  what  I  required  from  mysel£ 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring 
work. 

Since  Easter  1771, 1  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evening  devotion. 

I  have  been  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactivity. 
But  have  done  little  with  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third 
year,  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily, 
confusedly,  and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible  con- 
tains. 

May  the  good  God  increase  and  sanctify  my  know* 
ledge. 

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Susanna,  some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all;  some  at 
least  of  Judith,  and  some  of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and, 
I  suppose,  the  Benedicite.  I  have  some  time 
looked  into  the  Maccabees,  and  read  a  chapter 
containing  the  question,  Which  is  the  strongest?* 
I  think  in  Esdras. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  I  read  Pococke's 
Commentary. 

I  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mind  weak  and  disturbed  for  some 
weeks  past. 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this 
evening,  and  afterwards  sat  with  Southwell. 

Having  not  used  vtae  -^wj***  ewo^t  on  the  day  oi 
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communion;  I  will  offer  it  this  night,  and  hope 
to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  been  done, 
and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  little  has 
been  done,  and  life  is  very  far  advanced.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


1773. 

January  1,  mane  lh.  33». 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  that  thy 
mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Let  not  my  years  be  mul- 
tiplied to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  age  advances, 
let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more 
regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy 
laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract  me, 
nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But  continue 
and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  towards  me ;  and 
when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen.  

Good  Friday.  April  9. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boswell 
was  with  me.  I  had  forborn  to  attend  divine 
service  for  some  time  in  the  winter,  having  a 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
own  attention  and  that  of  others ;  and  when  the 
cough  grew  less  troublesome  I  did  not  regain  the 
habit  of  going  to  church,  though  I  did  not  wholly 
omit  it.  I  found  the  service  not  burdensome  nor 
tedious,  though  I  could  not  hear  the  lessons.  I 
hope  in  time  to  take  pleasure  in  public  worship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nourishment 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  rcttVk\  \»al  $&&  ^v. 
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was  very  inconvenient.  Towards  night  I  grew 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  mind,  01 
govern  my  thoughts;  and  felt  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  com- 
pounded, as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  pains. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved  in 
the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the  soft 
part  of  a  penny  loaf. 

This  I  have  set  down  for  future  observation. 

Saturday,  April  10,  I  dined  on  cakes,  and  found 
myself  filled  and  satisfied. 

Saturday,  10.  Having  offered  my  prayers  to  God, 
I  will  now  review  the  last  year* 

Of  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I  wai 
able  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  improve 
my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  withheld  from 
the  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness.  Of  my 
nights  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance,  but  be- 
lieve that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years,  they  were 
painful  and  restless. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  th 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me.  For  Jes? 
Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily 
had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.     Cone 
ing  the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt.     I  hope ' 
wise  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divinity 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermc 
small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion 
larger  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  p 
is  to  appropriate  (Yvtoe^  y«^  «£  every  S 
holy  day,  Yf  ednea&ay  >  «&&.  ^tAvj  %  *xA  * 
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with  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  I  may  not  he  able 
to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next  year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
tjie  help  of  God,  is  to  methodize  my  life,  to  resist 
sloth.    I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a  journal. 

N.B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the  foregoing 
account,  and  the  following  Prayer. 

April  10,  near  midnight. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  about 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  my  Redeemer,  grant 
that  from  this  time  I  may  so  live,  as  that  his  death 
may  be  efficacious  to  my  eternal  happiness ;  en- 
able me  to  conquer  all  evil  customs ;  deliver  me 
from  evil  and  vexatious  thoughts ;  grant  me  light 
to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to  perform  it.  As 
my  life  advances,  let  me  become  more  pure,  and 
more  holy.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  diligence  and 
confidence;  and  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence, 
receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Easter  Sunday. 

April  11,1773. 

I  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been 
customary  for  some  weeks  past.  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the-  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the  Psalms, 
and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the  Psalms 
for  Good  Friday.  I  went  tkcoxx^  ta&^Vfitass^ 
after  a  sAort  disturbance,  witl^JctocXta^&o^*" 
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After  sermon,  I  perused  my  Prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  introduced 
into  another  pew,  used  my  Prayer  again,  and 
recommended  my  relations,  with  Bathurst  and 
Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself.  Then 
I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  Collects 
chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Salisbury, 
and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then  communicat- 
ed with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for  Easter 
Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew,  prayed  my 
Prayer  the  third  time.  I  came  home ;  again 
used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect.  Then 
went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,  and  read  the 
Greek  Testament.  Then  dined,  and  when  Bos- 
well went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the  fifth. 
I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  composed. 
I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence- 
April  12,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  used  my 
Prayer,  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


Friday,  June  18, 1773. 
This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury ;  she 
had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of 
speaking.     Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  between  her 
two  hands,  which  she  probably  intended,  as  the 
parting  caress.     At  night  her  speech  returned 
a  little ;  and  s\ve  &k&,  mot^  other  things,  to 
her  daughter,  I\v&\fe\^^^^^^vs^%W^ 
I  have   used  \t.      TY&*  tmswbbk^  N***^  ^ 
about  nine  to  fee\  W  \f^A  J^^MP*^ 
God  bless   you,  tel«»a«^   * 
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smiled,  as  pleased.     She  had  her  senses  perhaps 
to  the  dying  moment. 

July  2J : — 73. 

This  day  I  found  this  book*,  with  the  resolutions ; 
some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  remembered 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gos- 
pels, though  I  have  not  pursued  it. 

Of  the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  were  made, 
I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account.  Between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  always  consider- 
ed that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  attempt- 
ed to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  language ;  my  ap- 
plication was  very  slight,  and  my  memory  very 
fallacious,  though  whether  more  than  in  my 
earlier  years,  I  am  not  very  certain.  My  pro- 
gress was  interrupted  by  a  fever,  which,  by  the 
imprudent  use  of  a  small  print,  left  an  inflam- 
mation in  my  useful  eye,  which  was  not  remov- 
ed but  by  two  copious  bleedings,  and  the  daily 
use  of  catharticks  for  a  long  time.  The  effect 
yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events,  slide 
away  strangely  from  me.     But  I  grow  easier. 

The  other  day  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceived 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring.  I 
think  I  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  find  how  long 
and  how  often  I  had  resolved,  what  yet,  except 
for  about  one  half  year,  I  have  never  done.  My 
nights  are  now  such  as  give  me  no  quiet  rest; 
whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving  tilltta^fcft&v- 
bility  of  performance  is  past,  Wootn  tkjJu  ^A. 
help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 

•JA  Book,  in  which  this,  and  the  ^wca^^^5*^* 
xxf  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  ax*  <w\Vttea.\ 
VOL.  iv.  x  x 
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Taiisker,  in  Skie, 
Sept.  84,  1773. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birth-day. 
I  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Bos- 
well  told  me  of  it ;  and,  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  journey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory  uncertain,  but  hope 
it  is  only  by  a  life  unmethodical  and  scattered. 
Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  exercise,  or 
change  of  air,  has  yet  either  increased  the 
strength  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still  dis- 
turbed by  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call.it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it.  But,  when  I  consider  my  age, 
and  the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  great 
reason  to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  hold  upon 
me,  while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live.  But 
I  have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth  ;  support  me,  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the  dangers 
of  sinful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it  be  best  for 
me,  stability  of  purposes,  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Let  the  year  which  I  have  now  begun  be  spent  to 
thy  glory,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my  salvation. 
Take  not  from  me  i\x^Yi^^w^^^ta^«it 
proaches,  prepare  me  to  ttgf9»y^W^WfcBre* 
sence,  for  the  sake  of  J«o»Ctonix<^\*^  W 
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1774. 

Jaa.  1,  near  9  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest  no- 
thing that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
should  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  direct 
my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that  I  may 
truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  duties  which 
Thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy  mer- 
cy, the  pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and  ap- 
pease the  tumults  of  my  mind.  Let  my  faith  and 
obedience  increase  as  my  life  advances ;  and  let  the 
approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please  Thee, 
and  invigorate  my  diligence  in  good  works,  till  at 
last,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  I 
shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  beginning,  &c. 
I  hope, 

To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 

To  rise  at  eight. 

Tojbe  temperate  in  food* 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission, 
some  external  causes  Jiave  contributed.  In  the 
winter  I  was  distressed  by  a  cough ;  in  the  sum- 
mer an  inflammation  fell  upon  my  useful  eye, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered ;  in 
the  autumn  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
but  my  mind  was  not  free  from  ,^ettaxfloa&ssfc>\ 
yet  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficieoR.^  \va&\>feSBv  1 

xx  2 
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life  immethodical  and  unsettled,  which  breaks  all 
purposes,  confounds  and  suppresses  memory, 
and  perhaps  leaves  too  much  leisure  to  imagina- 
tion.    O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

January  9, 1774. 

1775. 

Mauuday  Thursday,  April  15. 

Op  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of  my- 
self, I  thought  no  more ;  but  lost  life  in  restless 
nights  and  broken  days,  till  this  week  awakened 
my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improvement, 
perhaps  with  diminution  of  knowledge.  Much 
time  I  have  not  left;  infirmities  oppress  me. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  hope  to  rise 
at  eight,  or  sooner  in  the  morning. 


Good  Friday,  April  14,  1775. 
Boswell  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  break- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  bread. 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wetherel  in  the 
pew,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with  us. 
He  did  not  go  very  soon,  and  Boswell  staid. 
Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  but  came  very 
late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  Bos  well's  desire; 
and  I  eat  one  bun,  I  think,  that  I  might  not  seem 
to  fast  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat  with  me  till 
night;  we  had  some  serious  talk.  When  he  went, 
I  gave  Francis  some  directions  for  preparation 
to  communicate.  Thus  has  passed,  hitherto, 
this  awful  day. 


When  I  look  back  u\k>w  t«h&o8oss©&  <&  vss^tsRv 
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merit  and  amendment,  which  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  negligence, 
forgetfulness,  vicious  idleness,  casual  interrup- 
tion, or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find  that  so 
much  of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitably  away, 
and  that  I  can  descry  by  retrospection  scarcely 
a  few  single  days  properly  and  vigorously  em- 
ployed; why  do  I  yet  try  to  resolve  again?  I 
try,  because  reformation  is  necessary,  and  des- 
pair is  criminal;  I  try,  in  humble  hope  of  the 
help  of  God. 
As  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  years,  been  wast- 
ed in  a  morning  bed,  my  purpose  is  from  Eas- 
ter-day to  rise  early,  not  later  than  eight* 

11°.  16'.  P.M.D.j. 
Easter  Eve,  April  15,  1775. 

I  rose  more  early  than  in  common,  after  a  night 
disturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken  so 
little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mind  was  unsettled, 
and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.  After  the 
bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and  about  three  ordered 
coffee  and  buns  for  my  dinner.  I  find  more 
faintness  and  uneasiness  in  fasting  than  I  did  for- 
merly. 

While  coffee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a  man 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
but  whom  I  consulted  about  Macky's  books. 
We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past  occurrences, 
and  eat  and  drank  together. 

I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried  Fid- 
des's  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  was  tolerably 
composed.     At  my  return  I  *at  a  vJVKte ^^bkclxrt 
tired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

x  x  3 
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HP.  M. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted,  I  have  not  be 
sleepy,  though  I  rested  ill. 

Easter  Day, 

April  16,  1775 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mei 
is  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mi 
ries  and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  t 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Chr 
Enable  me  so  to  repent  of  my  mispent  time,  tfa 
may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
thy  glory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seemeth  best  i 
to  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the  p 
turbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with  i 
ful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  tt 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mez 
Let  me  study  thy  laws,  and  labour  in  the  du 
which  Thou  shalt  set  before  me.  Take  not  fr 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  good 
sires,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours  after 
glory  and  my  own  salvation ;  and  when,  after  ho 
and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows,  Thou  shalt  « 
me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal  happiness,  for 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Collier  is  dead.     April  7,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  sli 

emendation  or  two.     With  that  book  I  pan 

perhaps  unecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


September  18,  177; 


O  God,  by  wYiom  sW^Ma^^ett  ««a!«&.«B& 

sustained,  who  giveat  an&.  tsfesax  *s»*j,V».<< 

hands  are  life  and  deato,^*-^  ""*"*»* 

for  the  length  of  daV*  *A™*^^W™ 
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to  grant  me;  impress  upon  my  mind  such  repent- 
ance of  the  time  mispent  in  sinfulness  and  negli- 
gence, that  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  my 
offences ;  and  so  calm  my  mind,  and  strengthen  my 
resolutions,  that  I  may  live  the  remaining  part  of 
my  life  in  thy  fear,  and  with  thy  favour.  Take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;  but  let  me  so  love 
thy  laws,  and  so  obey  them,  that  I  may  finally  be 
received  to  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  night,  and  used 

before  the  morn  at  Notre  Dame.     Written  at 

St.  Omer's. 

January  1. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  afford  me, 
may  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my 
own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions,  and 
take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on  my  soul 
and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.  

Easter  Day.  A 

J  April  7. 

The  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I 
have  annually  commemorated  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  and  annually  purposed  to  amend 
my  life.     My  reigning  sin,  to  Nftftgb.  ^etas^fe 
many  others  are  appendant,  Va^aaXft  ol  vkb^^s^- 
general  sluggishness,  to  vrtoicVi\  n«*»  ^^^ 
clined,  and,  in  part  of  my  \tfe,  Wn*A**^  «** 
compelled  by  morbid  melaittYvoVj  «^  ^ 
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ance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has  had  in  me  its 
paroxysms  and  remissions,  but  I  have  not  im- 
proved the  intervals,  nor  sufficiently  resisted  my 
natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits.  I  will  re- 
solve, henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will  pray  that 
God  will  strengthen  me.  I  have  begun  this 
morning. 

Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious 
design  of  communicating  to-day,  I  performed  no 
particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I  went 
to  church.  My  design  was  to  pass  part  of  the 
day  in  exercises  of  piety,  but  Mr.  Boswell  inter- 
rupted me ;  of  him,  however,  I  could  have  rid 
myself,  but  poor  Thrale,  orbus  et  exspes,  came 
for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we  all  went 
to  church. 

In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 
comfort.     ° 

I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other  times. 
I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  drank  one  dish  of  coffee  with 
Thrale ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of  drowsiness,  1 
felt  myself  very  much  disordered  by  emptiness, 
and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish  and  impatient 
eagerness.     My  distress  was  very  great. 

Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  go  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  in  my  chamber, 
preparing  for  preparation:  interrupted,  I  know 
not  how.     I  was  near  two  hours  at  dinner. 

I  go  now  with  hope, 

To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight. 

To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 

To  study  more  racwtateV}  i\\»  Christian  Religion. 
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Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preserved  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once  more 
to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world;  grant  that  I  may  so  live  the  residue  of  my 
days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy  when  Thou  shalt  call 
me  from  the  present  state.  Illuminate  my  thoughts 
with  knowledge,  and  inflame  my  heart  with  holy 
desires.     Grant  me  to  resolve  well,  and  keep  my 
resolutions ;  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
in  life  and  in  death  have  mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen. 
Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  and  com- 
mended my  friends,  and  those  that  died  this 
year.     At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attentive ; 
some  thoughts  of  vanity  came  into  my  mind 
while  others  were  communicating ;  but  I  found, 
when  I  considered  them,  that  they  did  not  tend  to 
irreverence  of  God.    At.  the  altar  I  renewed  my 
resolutions.     When  I  received,   some   tender 
images  struck  me.     I  was  .so  molified  by  the 
concluding  address  to  our  Saviour,  that  I  could 
not  utter  it.     The  communicants  were  mostly 
women.    At  intervals  I  read  collects,  and  recol- 
lected, as  I  could,  my  Prayer.   Since  my  return, 
I  have  said  it.     2  P.  M. 

May  21,  1776. 

These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recol- 
lected. O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


O  God,  who  has  ordained  that  \A\a\aN«\*^>^ 
desired,  should  be  sought \>y  \atoowx,  ^^^o^ 
thy  blessing,  bringest  hone»t\a\>o\«  to  «oo^  * 
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look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and  endeavours. 
Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful 
and  right;  and  afford  me  calmness  of  mind,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in 
this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Ames. 
When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study, 
particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues. 

1777. 

January  1,  *  P.  M. 

Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offer 
Thee,  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good  re- 
solutions may  be  strengthened,  my  power  of  re- 
sisting temptations  increased,  and  my  struggles 
with  snares  and  obstructions  invigorated.  Relieve 
the  infirmities  both  of  my  mind  and  body.  Grant 
me  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require,  and 
such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  opportunities 
of  good  that  shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver  me  from 
the  intrusion  of  evil  thoughts.  Grant  me  true  re- 
pentance of  my  past  life ;  and  as  I  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen  my  faith,  en- 
liven my  hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  purify  my 
desires ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  1 
may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Our  Father — 


March  *8. 

This  day  is  vGooA¥T\^a^.   \\.\%\^w^\hfcday 
on  which  my  -p00*  ^fctt.^  ^was  \&BBktaRBLT&> 


> 
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My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remembered 
that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and  begged  par- 
don for  all  our  sins,  and  commended  her;  but 
resolved  to  mix  little  of  my  own  sorrows  or  cares 
with  the"  great  solemnity*  Having  taken  only  tea 
without  milk,  I  went  to  church ;  had  time,  be- 
fore service,  to  commend  my  wife,  and  wished 
to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  I  did  not  hear 
well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled  and  perplexed. 
Having  rested  ill  in  the  night,  I  slumbered  at 
the  sermon,  which,  I  think,  I  could  not,  as  I  sat, 
perfectly  hear. 

I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  mind.  At 
last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down,  about 
six  or  seven,  and  eat  two  cross  buns,  and  drank 
tea.  Fasting  for  some  time  hastbeen  uneasy, 
and  I  have  taken  but  little. 

At  night  I  had  some  ease.  L.  D.  I  had  prayed  for 
pardon  and  peace. 

I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 

£9,  Easter  Eve. 

I  rose,  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my  de- 
parted wife.  I  neither  read  nor  went  to  church, 
yet  can  scarcely  tell  how  I  have  been  hindered*. 
I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the 
time  was  not  long. 


SO,  Easter  Day,  Imk  mane. 
The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which,  by  a  custom 
which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  by  the 
divine  assistance  always  observed,  I  am, to  re- 
new the  great  covenant  with  my  Maker  and  my 
Judge.  I  humbly  hope  to  ^fctfonaSfcAwtoat*  ^ 
hope  for  more  efficacy  of  te»cSLvj3t\Q»^  «Atbss» 
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diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my  past 
life,  I  discover  nothing  hut  a  barren  waste  of 
time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness,  which 
I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  suffer  to  extenu- 
ate many  faults,  and  excuse  many  deficiencies. 
Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented  and  reformed. 
I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God  than  in  former 
times,  and  consider  more  what  submission  is  due 
to  his  dispensations.  But  I  have  very  little  re- 
formed my  practical  life ;  and  the  time  in  which 
I  can  struggle  with  habits  cannot  be  now  expect- 
ed to  be  long.  Grant,  O  God,  that  I  may  no 
longer  resolve  in  vain,  or  dream  away  the  life 
which  thy  indulgence  gives  me,  in  vacancy  and 
uselessness. 

9n&  mane. 
I  went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night, 
though  not  so  distressful  as  at  some  other  times. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest 
all  our  miseries,  and  knowest  all  our  necessities, 
look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me 
from  the  violent  incursions  ot  evil  thoughts,  and  en- 
able me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may 
conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy 
providence' shall  appoint  me;  and  so  help  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely  there  be 
fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I 
may  serve  Thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful 
mind.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me;  years  and  infirmities  oppress  me,  ter- 
rour  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
my  Creator  and  my  ^\\&%e.  \tl  ^^a^gs»^tatect 
me,  in  all  perp\ex\ues  x&\es*  rav^Sx^Ts^Tsk^ 
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help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and  painful 
life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  re- 
ceived to  everlasting  happiness.   Amen. 


April  6,  1777. 

By  one  strange  hindrance  or  another,  I  have  been 
withheld  from  the  continuation  of  my  thoughts 
to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following  Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  Prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
and  my  other  friends.   I  was  for  some  time  much 
distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope,  from  the 
God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time.   I  had  made  no  resolution,  but, 
as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and 
my  courage  increased;  and  I  wrote  with  my 
pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 
Vita  ordinandi 
Biblia  legenda. 
Theologies  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  lastandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  Prayer.  1  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  the  particular  matter  of  my  Prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  glad- 
ness of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  before. 
I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the  Bible.  I 
passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  uninterrupted 
sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  \  dkss^X.  rt^^ 
Augustus. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  Y 
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On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  devour- 
ed by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has,  through 
the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of  fife,  and  a  plan  of  study ;  but  nei- 
ther life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  followed. 
Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ;  and  I  am 
afraid  mat  my  memory  grows  less  tenacious, 
and  my  observation  less  attentive.  If  I  am  de- 
caying it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My  nights  are 
restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days  drowsy.  The 
flatulence  which  torments  me,  has  sometimes  so 
obstructed  my  breath,  that  the  act  of  respiration 
became  not  only  voluntary  but  laborious  in  a 
decumbent  posture.  By  copious  bleeding  I  was 
relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week. 
So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship.  I 
will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipula- 
tions, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidden 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  governest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  {fori* 
«*xs  »£§£»£»,  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain : — 
My  purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  oefore 
Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 
To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public. 

Almighty  and  moat  Ta«»fc^*W,-«\»N«*. 
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brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant 
me  so  to  remember  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  acknow- 
ledge thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and  day 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  be  employed 
in  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the  diligent 
discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  providence  shall 
allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  know  and  to  do 
what  Thou  requirest.  .Give  me  good  desires,  and 
remove  those  impediments  which  may  hinder  them 
from  effect.  Forgive  me  my. sins,  negligences,  and 
ignorances  ;  and  when  at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me 
to  another  life,  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,     Amen. 


1778., 

Good  Friday. 

April  17. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened  in 
Passion  Week  before,  that  I  have  never  dined  at 
home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither  practised 
abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  Collects  with  reference  , 
to  the  day.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I  think 
I  added  something  to  my  morning  Prayers.  Bos- 
well  came  in  to  go  to  church ;  we  had  tea,  but  I 
did  not  eat.  Talk  lost  our  time,  and  we  came 
to  church  late,  at  the  Second  Lesson.  My  mind 
has  been  for  some  time  feeble  and  impressible, 
and  some  trouble  it  gave  me  in  the  morning ; 
but  I  went  with  some  confidence  and  calmness 
through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  \s^  "^A- 
wards,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  vftto'ta&.TO*'  ws*. 

y  y  2 
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me  since  1 729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  re- 
membered one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  first  recol- 
lect the  name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that 
had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  continue  our  acquaintance. 
We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  eat  two  buns,  being  somewhat 
uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone.  If  I 
had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probably  hare 
fasted. 


Easter  Day. 

April  19,  after  12  at  night. 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (18)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ill. 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  write:  but  for  some  time  neither  wrote 
nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked.  After 
dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in.  He 
staid  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  church, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outlived.  I 
hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be  bet- 
ter than  my  past. 

From  the  year  1 752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God  have 
had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have 
received  the  sacrament  every  year  at  Easter. 
My  purpose  \a  to  Tecew*  V\.  tctc  .  O  Lord  God, 
for  the  sake  of  Jeaxxs  Cforo^TM^\k.*S5aew&<b 
my  salvation. 
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My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  particularly  the  evidences  of 

Christianity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year,  with 

more  use  than  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerful. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  suffer  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  make 
the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable  to  my  salva- 
tion, by  strengthening  my  faith  in  his  merits,  and 
quickening  my  obedience  to  his  laws.  Remove 
from  me,  O  God,  all  inordinate  desires,  all  corrupt 
passions,  and  all  vain  terrours,  and  fill  me  with 
zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence  in  thy  mer- 
cy. Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and  enable  me  to 
use  thy  gifts,  whatever  Thou  shalt  bestow,  to  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So  lighten  the 
weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the  afflictions  of 
disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for  thy  service,  and 
useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let  me  pass  through 
this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal  joy,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine, 
and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I  $ra^- 
ed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  \vome,  ^wj^^*- 
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pardon  and  peace ;  repeated  my  own  prayer,  and 
added  the  petitions  of  the  Collect. 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  Nollikens.     Boswell 

came  in;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which  I 
believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess.;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Vossiut  de 
Baptismo.    I  was  sleepy. 

Monday,  April  SO,  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday. 

In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So  little 
has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are  with- 
out  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed,  been  very 
much  interrupted.  My  nights  have  been  com- 
monly, not  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fa- 
tiguing. My  respiration  was  once  so  difficult, 
that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I  could  not  walk, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to  Green- 
hill.  Some  relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been 
procured,  I  think,  by  opium,  which,  though  it 
never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my  breast  from 
spasms. 

1  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  I 
think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made 
sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formerly.  My 
memory  is  \es&  {aift&aV  Vcv  \^\3K^\\%\<a&o£*%  and 
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I  am  afraid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a 
great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and 
therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March,  passed  away  with- 
out memorial.  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our 
faults  and  failings,  we  loved  each  other.  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest  thou  have 
lived! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  Godr  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 


1  Jan.  1,  before  1  in.  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  grant- 
ed to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant  that 
I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own 
salvation.  Excite  me  to  amend  my  life;  give  me 
good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to  perform  them. 
As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my  faith  be  invigor- 
ated, my  hope  exalted,  and  my  charity  enlarged. 
Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  in  the 
course  of  my  life  protect  me,  in  the  hour  of  death 
sustain  me,  and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

April  2. 

Aftee  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
morning  somewhat  earlier  thaw  \fcvarask\  '*»& 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  vex^  Tvevi^^w^  ^ 
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compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having  eaten 
nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  Boswell.  We 
came  late;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany  with 
little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home  I  be- 
gan the  First  to  the  Thess.,  having  prayed  by 
the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
I  gave  Boswell  Les  Pensees  de  Pascal,  that  he 
might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I  believe, 
read  very  diligently;  and  before  1  had  read  far, 
we  went  to  church  again ;  I  was  again  attentive. 
At  home  I  read  again,  then  drank  tea,  with  a 
bun  and  an  half,  thinking  myself  less  able  to  fast 
than  at  former  times ;  and  then  concluded  the 
Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed  with  drowsi- 
ness, I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the  fire. 

11  P  M. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure; much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken;  my  nights  afford  me 
little  rest.  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance;  it  pre- 
vents the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.     I  maintain  Mrs. 

and  her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself  I 

know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little  charity. 

But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can  be 
done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
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Easter  Eve, 

April  3, 1779,  11  P.  M. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  The  review  is  comfortless,  little  done. 
Part  of  the  Life  of  Dryden  and  the  Life  of  Mil- 
ton have  been  written;  but  my  mind  has  neither 
been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little, 
almost  nothing.  And  I  am  not  conscious  that  I 
have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so  little 
effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the  help 
of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good  resolutions 
must  be  made  and  kept.  I  am  almost  seventy 
years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  dis- 
tressful restlessness  of  my  nights,  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  settle  the  course  of  my  days.  Some- 
thing, however,  let  me  do. 


Easter  Day* 

April  4, 1779. 

rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglecting 
to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so  that  I 
came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I  attended 
the  Litany  pretty  well ;  but  in  the  pew  could  not 
hear  the  communion  service,  and  missed  the 
prayer  for  the  church  militant.  Before  I  went 
to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.  At 
the  altar  I  commended  my  0  $,  and  again  pray- 
ed the  prayer;  I  then  prayed  the  Collects,  and 
again  my  own  prayer  by  memot^.  ^  V*&.  ^^  ^ 
clause,     I  then  received,  I  \io\>e  v*V&v  earaRsfc.- 
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ness;  and  while  others  received  sat  down;  but 
thinking  that  posture,  though  usual,  improper,  I 
rose  and  stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  the  pew,  but 
with  what  prayer  Lhave  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I 
added  a  general  purpose, 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  return 
I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the  day. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sacra- 
ment. 


Easter  Day. 

April  4»  1779. 

Purposes, 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake,  Thou 
shewest  to  sinners.  Forgive  me  my  sins,  O  Lord, 
and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  unnecessary  terrours,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  mike  me  wrak\&  to  amend  my  life. 
O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  ^\\^^\^\*&a&- 
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ceive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me,  and 
let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days,  that  when 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Sept.  18, 1779,  H.  P.  M.  1 2mft. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life  to 
the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O  gracious 
God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course  of  seventy 
years  I  have  committed  against  thy  Holy  Laws, 
and  all  negligences  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast 
required.  Look  with  pity  upon  me,  take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  to  pass  the  days 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouchsafe  to  grant  me,  in  thy 
fear,  and  to  thy  glory;  and  accept,  O  Lord,  the 
remains  of  a  mispent  life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call 
me  to  another  state,  I  may  be  received  to  everlast- 
ing happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


Epsom. 

My  purpose  is  to  communicate  at  least  thrice  a-year. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent. 


1780. 

Jan.  1,  H.  if  A.  M. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver*  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the  be- 
ginning^ another  year,  grant  m^in&Mxwft  <& 
days  increase  of  holiness;  tY*ataftV\2N*Vsw£2t^ 
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may.  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before  Thee, 
when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present  state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mercy 
which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  shew  me  through 
my  whole  life ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  health 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed  to 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;  en- 
able me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may  hinder 
my  advancement  in  godliness ;  let  me  be  no  longer 
idle,  no  longer  sinful;  but  give  me  rectitude  of 
thought  and  constancy  of  action,  and  bring  me  at 
last  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 


Sunday,  Jane  18. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceived 
the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast, 
which  had  distressed  me  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  for  the  mer- 

'     cy  granted  me,  which  has  now  continued  a  year. 


Thanksgiving. 

Almighty  God,  our  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  whom  proceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  re- 
ceive with  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy  unbound- 
ed benignity,  and  with  due  consciousness  of  my 
own  unworthiness,  that  recovery  and  continuance 
of  health  which  Thou  hast  granted  me,  and  vouch- 
safe to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  offer.  Glory 
be  to  Thee,  O  liot^  fat  \&\%  «xA  *fi\.  \iu$  mercies. 
Grant,  I  beseech  Ttafc,  vkafc.  ^  \«afi^a.  «s&^ 
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which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  conduce  to 
my  eternal  happiness.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit;  but  so  help  and  bless  me,  that  when 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  obtain  pardon  and 
salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Sept.  18, 1780. 

I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my 
life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vi- 
gour of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  that  age. 
But  though  the  convulsions  in  my  breast  are  re- 
lieved, my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My  nights  are 
wakeful,  and  therefore  I  am  sometimes  sleepy 
in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive  to  my  diet, 
and  have  diminished  the  bulk  of  my  body.  I  have 
not  at  all  studied,  nor  written  diligently.  I  have 
Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write ;  Swift  is  just  begun. 

I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously 
renew.  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation.  Perhaps 
God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser  and  a 
better  life. 


Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look  with 
mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty.  Rectify 
my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplexities,  strengthen 
my  purposes,  and  reform  my  doings.  Let  increase 
of  years  bring  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity., 
Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever  work  thy  provi- 
dence shall  appoint  me.     Take  not  fewfcx&ai'^N* 

fox.  rr.  z  z 


Holy  Spirit,  tyrt  let  me  pass  the  semapkler  of  # 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  in  thy  fear 
and  to  thy  glory;  and  when  it  shall  tye  thy  good 
pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  grant  me,  O  Lord,  for- 
giveness of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our.  Lord. 
Amen. 


1.781.. 

J«** 

I  was  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of 
mind,  and  therefore  begin  to-day. 


Jan.  1* 

Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  began,  I 
used  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer 
to  the  beginning  of  this  year.,  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  supped  liberally.  In  the 
morning  I  went  to  church.  Then  I  wrote  letters 
for  Mrs..  Desmoulins ;  then  went  to  Streatham, 
and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I  took  wine,  and 
did  not  sleep  well. 


Jan.  t,  1781. 
I  rose  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year ;  I  hope  with  amendment  of 
life.     I  will  not  despair.    Help  me,  help  me,  0 
my  God. 
My  hope  is, 
To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 
To  read  the  Bi\>\e  tfcvTQ\i^\\**^^^*^e  lan- 
guage. 
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To  keep  a  journal. 

To  study  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness.      

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  grant- 
ed me  such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  now  see  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon 
me;  as  Thou  grantest  increase  of  years,  grant  in- 
crease of  grace.  Let  me  live  to  repent  what  I  have 
done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help  so  to  regulate  my  fu- 
ture life,  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  when  I  appear 
before  Thee,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  do  my  duty  with  a  quiet 
mind ;  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
protect  and  bless  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.  

(hod  Friday. 

April  13, 1781. 

I  forgot  my  prayer  and  resolutions,  till  two  days 
ago  t  found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working  with 
vigour  and  haste. 

On  Wednesday  11,  was  buried  my  dear  friend 
Thrale,  who  died  oil  Wednesday  4;  and  with 
him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  plea- 
sures. About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing he  expired;  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of 
his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  me  but  with  respect  or  benignity.  Fare- 
weD.  May  God,  that  delighteth  Ya  xwetc^  >w^. 
had  mercy  vn  thee. 

z  z  2 
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I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him.  some  time  before 

his  death. 
The  decease  of  him,  from  whose .  friendship  I  had 

obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and 
.  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge 

from  misfortunes,  has  left  me  heavy.    But  my 

business  is  with  myself. 


September  18. 
My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    I  en- 
joyed his  favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my 
life. 


Easter  Eve. 

April  14, 1781. 
On  Good  Friday  I  §  took,  in  the  afternoon,  some 
coffee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day,  I  had  a 
little  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  apples 
in  the  afternoon,  the  tea  with  a  little  toast;  but 
I  find  myself  feeble  and  unsustained,  and  suspect 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  fast  so  long  as  formerly. 
This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  I  hope 
that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced, 
by  pious  reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God 
and  my  benevolence  to  man ;  but  I  have  correct- 
ed no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept  any  of  the 
resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and  not  to  lose 
my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes.  Many  years  are 
already  gone  irrevocably  past,  in  useless  misery; 
that  what  remains  may  be  spent  better,  grant, 
O  God. 
By  this  awM  foatwA  V*  ^w&e&k&j  wssoastfa&s^ 
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newness  of  life :  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  endea- 
vour to  begin,  by  more  diligent  application  to 
useful  employment,  and  more  frequent  attend- 
ance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  God  of  mercy, 
resolve, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  and  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued1,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness*  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrours,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may  be 
made  partaker  of  his  merits;  and  may  finally,  for 
his  sake*  obtain  everlasting  happiness*    Amen. 


Easier  Sunday ^ 

im.  . 

I  kOse  after  eight,  and  breakfasted;  then  went  ear- 
ly to  church,  and  before  service  read  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended  my  0* 
friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was  one  of 
the  last  that  corxmranicatedi  When  I  came  home 

*  Sic  MS.    [My  decft&aeA  ftw&ta»\ 


«> 
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I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but  found  time  to 
pray  before  dinner,  God,  send  thy  blessing 
upon  me. 

Monday,  April  16. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  prayed  in  my  chamber  with  Frank,  and 
read  the  first  Sunday  in  the. Duty  of  Man,  in 
which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  compul- 
sion or  by  chance. 

This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament. every 
year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor  dear 
Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to  omit  it, 
but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance.  This 
was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


Jane  22, 1781. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 
enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness  the 
comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed  by 
the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  so  far 
as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in  his 
present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  Jrim  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left;  continue  to  suc- 
cour me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me,  and  re- 
pay to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him;  protect  them  in  this  world  from 
temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant  them  happi- 
ness in  the  world. to  come,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen* 
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September  2, 1781. 

When  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed April  4,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  in  my 
prayers ;  and  after  his  death,  have  made  par- 
ticular supplication  for  his  surviving  family  to 
this  day. 

September  18. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birth-day,  an  awful  day. 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and  wak- 
ing early,  made  use,  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat  up  in 
bed,  of  the  prayer  [beginning  of  this  year].  I 
Tose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner, 
and  invited  Allen  and  Levet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anniver- 
sary, is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times 
a-year. 

Sept.  18,  Vesp.  10°  40',  circ. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
*  This  book  is  not  in  the  E&W  %  ^MMW«te 
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added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shah  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good  re- 
solutions and  steady  perseverance;  Relieve  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  accept  my 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.      Amen. 


Sunday,  October  14, 1781, 
(Properly  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  my  visit  I  may 
see  her  ho  more;  perhaps  she  wishes  for  ano- 
ther interview.     She  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  compa- 
nion of  my  childhood  that  passed  through  the 
school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved  one 
another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by 
some  serious  conversation,  of  which  however  I 
have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  shew  a 
good  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
Eck  worship. 

At  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriously  with . 


YWEL 
Having  been,  ftom  \ke  iro&&fc  <&  VEuaaav 
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./  tressed  by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 

,  very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ;  having 

,  tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
night  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  catharticks,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14,  to  let.  me  bleed  more 
copiously.     Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 

.  and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
•food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  night  (15) 
I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  restless  night. 
Of  the  next  day  I  remember  nothing,  but  that  I 
rose  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mrs.  Lennox  and 
Sheward. 

Sunday  17.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey  to 
dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory,  a 
pious  rational  book ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  difficult  to  practise. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  uncount- 
ed, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  thought.  I  read  a  Greek  chap- 
ter, prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do  com- 
monly, and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
in  which  I  find  connection  not  observed,  I  think, 
by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for  myself 
and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night,  I  thought 
both  my  breast  and  imagination  disordered. 

March  18.     I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  veto  Ymfab» 
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Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Ni- 
colaida;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came  for  bis 
catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c;  then  read 
over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book,  "  De  Tem- 
peramentis,"  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Laurence's 
paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill;  having  fasted 
yesterday,  I  was  hungry,  and  dined  freely,  then 
slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea;  then  took  candles, 
and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then  went  on 
with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains.  I  pray- 
ed with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  comes.  I  think  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Langton. 

Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a  learn- 
ed, intelligent,  and  communicative  companion, 
and  a  friend  whom  long  familiarity  has  much 
endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  best  men 
whom  I  have  known* 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

20.  Shaw  came;  I  finished  reading  Laurence.  1 
dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Langton, 
and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hindered  by  Stra- 
han.  Trie  Tratasltrj  \%  toasdw^  I  prayed 
with  Francis,  axv&  gaN*  xtoaxfes. 
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To-morrow — To  Mrs.  Thrale — To  write  to  Hec- 
tor—To Dr.  Taylor. 

21.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and  Parar 
dise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with  me  in 
the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the  evening 
wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were  eleven 
visitants.  Conversation  with  MrA  Cox.  When 
I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered  with  snow. 

22.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  M[ens  turbaja.  In 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  night  I  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 
the  Fcedera. 

23.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoulins  had, 
while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.     Letters  from 

Langton  and  Boswell.    I  promised  L- : —  six 

guineas. 

24.  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visitors,  AUen, 
Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horsley.  Dinner  at  Stra- 
han's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with  Williams, 
and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the.  Bible;  put 
rooms  in  order ;  copy  L— — *s  letter.  At  night 
I  read  lip.  and  something  more,  of  the  Bible, 
in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26,  Tu,  I  copied  L— — *s  letter,  then  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  senjt  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers,  with  notes.  IfgaveD— — 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27,  W. — At  Harley-street.  Bad  night*— in  the 
evening  Dr.tBromfieldand  his  family — M^erjin't, 
steelyard  given  me. 

28,  Th.  I  came  home.  SpldRymer  for  Davies; 
wrote  to  Boswell.  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy*  Mr. 
Crofts.    I  have,  in  ten  days*  to&\£*  \ft  hsfcs*^ 
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Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  Bos  well;  perhaps  to 
all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired.   ' 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  church 
this  year;  certainly  not  since  the  15  th  of  Janu- 
ary. My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would 
not  permit  it. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  and 
contrition;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me. 
God  help  me.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  years,  and  have 
now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  lip.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  Friday. 

29,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  disturb- 
ance and  solicitude,  such  as  I  do  not  remember, 
I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eating,  and  went 
to  church.  I  was  very  composed,  and  coming 
home,  read  Hammond  on  one  of  the  Psalms  for 
the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticus.  Scott  came  in. 
A  kind  letter  from  Gastrel.  I  read  on,  then 
went  to  evening  prayers,  and  afterwards  drank 
tea,  with  buns;  then  read  till  I  finished  Leviti- 
cus 24  pages  et  sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 
To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

30,  Sat.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Hors- 
ley.  Read  1 1  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was  faint; 
dined  on\\etx\ti^^xA^AaS«ie&,  k^^^ers,  I 
think,  in  the  eveM»%.    -VwvsteN*  ^*a*a&vs& 

•  received  a  fetv^  \ett«  W  Yteam.     Kn.^5*. 
Lowe.      ?r.  Wttk^axvw. 
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31.  Easter  day.    Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Cetera  alibi. 


At  the  Table. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  grant  that  this  awful  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  my  charity ;  that  I  may  trust  in  Thee 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  do  good  according  to  my 
power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and  suffer 
it  with  humble  patience ;  so  that  when  Thou  shalt 
call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness 
and  acceptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.     Amen. 


At  Departure,  or  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that 
the  designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  effect.  Incite  and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  grant 
me;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  actions; 
and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  Thou  shalt  set  be- 
fore me.  Hear  ray  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782,  and  transcribed 
them  October  9,  1784. 

*  Daughter-in-law  to  Dr.  Johnson;  she  died  at  Litchfield 
in  1786. 

VOL.  IX.  AAA 
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On  leaving  Mr.  Thralls  Family. 

October  6,  1782. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere 
thankfulness  remember  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  .place,  and 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting,  happiness,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  far  as,  &c. — Thrale. 


October  7. 

I  was  called  early.'  I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregoing  Prayer,  with  my  morning 
devotions  somewhat,  1  think,  enlarged.  Being 
earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St.  Paul's  fare- 
well in  the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  in 
the  Gospels,  whieh  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
library. 


1776. 

September  6. 

I  had  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art 
the  Lord  of  ufe  aud  death,  who  givest  and  who 
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takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  thou  shalt  allot  me;  make  me  to  re- 
member, with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts  which 
I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with  Anna 
Williams*.  Look  upon  her,  O  Lord,  with  mercy, 
and  prepare-  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with  hope, 
and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  hapgttnm,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 

Easter  Day. 


April  11. 

AlMigh*t  Goi>,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
from  imminent  death;  so  govern  my  future  life  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou  shalt 
permit  to  pass  over  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy  service, 
and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wickedness,  and 
snore  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of  thy 
wrath,  which  my  disease  and  weakness  and  danger 
awakened  in  my  mind.  Give  me  such  sorrow  as 
may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation  as  may 
quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such  repent- 
ance as  may*  by  the  intercession  of  my  Redeemer, 
obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoration  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I  am  now  by 
thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to  make,  fill  me 

*  [This  Lady,  who  was  afflicted  with  hYmftre&a*  \v<«&  "wowe* 
years  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  died  in  his  house*     $ta&  "*rtQ^^* 
rend  Poems,  which  were  published  in  one  "*o\\wa»  A*a%  Vff»^\ 
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with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Let  my  purposes  be 
good,  and  my  resolutions  unshaken;  and  let  me 
not  be  hindered  or  distracted  by  vain  and  useless 
fears,  but,  through  the  time  which  yet  remains, 
guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  finally  receive 
me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 


► .  > 


Against  inquisitive  and  perplexing  Thoughts. 

August  12,  1784. 
O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my 
salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such  un- 
quiet and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or 
hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.    When  I  behold  the  works  of 
thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  provi- 
dence, give  me  grace  always  to  remember  that  thy 
thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  my 
ways.     And  while  it  shall  please  Thee  to  continue 
me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and 
little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dan- 
gerous enquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious, 
and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.     Let  me  re- 
joice in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let 
me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confi- 
dence, and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the 
time  in  which  the  soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall 
be  satisfied  with  knowledge.     Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  Jesus  CYirat's  *ake.     Amen. 
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Ashbourne,  August  28,  1784. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  af- 
flictest  not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and  by 
whose  holy  will  ^— ■ — ■—  now  languishes  in  sick- 
ness and  pain,  make,  t  beseech  Thee,  this  punish- 
ment effectual  to  those  gracious  piirpqgfp  for  which 
Thou  sendest  it;  let  it,  if  I  may  Jtfelgfce  to  ask, 
end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentanceV  #t  him  live 
to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the  useful 
example  of  a  better  life;  but  if  thy  will  be  to  call 
him  hence,  let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified  by  his 
sufferings,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  eternal  hap- 
piness. And,  O  Lord,  by  praying  for  him,  let  me 
be  admonished  to  consider  my  own  sins,  and  my 
own  danger*  to  remembe*  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
to  use  the  time  which  ihy  mercy  grants  me  to  thy 
glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  Used  by 
Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sunday, 
December  59 1784.] 

Almight*  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate, 
for  the  last  time*,  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord, 
that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his 
merits,  and  thy  mercy  \  enforce  and  accept  my  im- 
perfect repentance;  make  this  commemoration 
available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith*  the 

•  He  died  the  13U\  f o\kraria& 
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establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of 
my  charity;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my 
offences.  Bless  my  friends;  have  mercy  upon  all 
men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days 
of  weaknes&uwid  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive 
me,  at  rajjtMk  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  JeSJwSnrist.     Amen. 


[The  following  Meditations  and  Prayers  have  no 

dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind  was 
not  very  quiet;  -  and  an  anxious  preparation 
makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and  bur- 
densome. Different  methods  suit  different  states 
of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose  this  day,  and 
prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  afterwards  com- 
posed the  Prayer,  which  I  formed  with  great  flu- 
ency. I  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  Psalms; 
could  not  hear  the  reader  in  the  lessons,  but  at- 
tended the  prayers  with  tranquillity. 

To  read  the  New  Testament. once  a-year  in  Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament. 

I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 

I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  him. 

I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  grace  to 

keep  these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 
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On  the  17th,  Mr.Chamier  took  me  away  with  him 
from  Streatham.  I  left  the  servants  a  guinea 
for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough  to  escape 
into  a  house  where,  my  birth-day, *  not  being 
known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  I  sat  up  till 
midnight  was  past,  and  the  day,  o^a  new  year, 
a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prajjMfcj'God,  who 
had  [safely  brought  me  to  the  be^SSing  of  ano- 
ther year],  but  could  not  perfectly  recollect  the 
prayer,  and  supplied  it.  Such  desertions  of  me- 
mory I  have,  always  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  18th,  I  think  I  prayed  again, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds. 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
the  library,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepi- 
ness, I  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  by  lying 
down,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was  re- 
freshed, and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 

I  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  library, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horace.  At 
last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first  composed  a 
prayer. 

1 9,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended  the 
service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy — 


July  30. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and.  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  sickness .  and  restorest  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy  mer- 
cy, the  deliverance,  which  Thou  hast  lately  grant- 
ed me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing)  a&  \&ta%\.fctTO&<k 
the  means  which  I.shall  use  for  t\ie  oxce  <&  ^aa^a»^ 
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ease  with  which  I  am  now  afflicted.  Increase  my 
patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy  will,  and  so 
rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  my  actions,  that  I  may 
be  finally  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


pw&e  Study  of  Religion. 

Almigh**  God,  our  heatfenly  Father,  without 
whose  help  labour  is  u&elete,  without  whose  light 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct  my 
enquiries,  that  I  may,  by  due  diligence  and  right 
discernment,  establish  myself  and  others  in  thy 
Holy  Faith,  take  not*  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me ;  let  not  evfl  thoughts  have  dominion  in 
my  mind.  Let  me  not  linger  in  ignorance,  but  en- 
lighten and  support  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


O  Loan  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
affections  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  desires, 
and  repress  sinful  and  corrupt  imaginations ;  enable 
me  to  love  thy  commandments,  and  to  desire  thy 
promises ;  let  me,  by  thy  protection  and  influence, 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  not  to 
lose  the  things  eternal ;  and  among  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows,  the  dangers  and 
deliverances,  and  all  the  changes  of  this  life,  let  my 
heart  be  burely  fixed,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  on  the  everlasting  fruition  of  thy  presence, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.  Grant,  Q  Lord, 
these  petitions.  ItagNe,  O  Tkws&^ljRkYd^  what- 
ever I  have  done  contrary  va  «M>j,Naw%,    ^wt^st 
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such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce 
true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance,  so  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may 
be  received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow 
and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
clemency  I  now  presume  to  implore,*  after  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  hast  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me, 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  my  life,  according  to 
thy  Holy  Word,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


O  merciful  God,  full  of  compassion,  long- 
suffering,  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we 
deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath  tliinkest 
upon  mercy  ;  make  me  earnestly  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdoings ;  make 
the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and  painful,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy 
presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  excite  in  me  true  repentance ;  give  me  in  this 
world  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in 
thy  mercy,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  ever- 
lasting, for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


END   OP   THE   NINTH    VOHTM1 
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